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Ir was plain by the whole look of 
Endhill that the expected guests 
had arrived, when Lady Matilda 
and her brother rode in at the gate. 

The gate stood open ; that of it- 
self showed that Robert was not 
about. fresh wheel-marks were 
visible along the muddy lane with- 
out, and the wheels had sunk into 
the gravel of the little drive, while 
an unmistakable station-fly stood 
in the stable-yard. 

Robert had not met his friends, 
for which omission he was doubt- 
less at the present moment ladling 
out excuses and apologies ; but 
the friends were there, and that 
was everything. 


Lady Matilda hopped off her 


horse like a bird, full of glee at 
thus, by her smartness, depriving 
her son-in-law of the felicity of 
offering his solemn useless assist- 
ance; and she had run into the 
house, and opened the drawing- 
room door, before any one could 
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wonder first, and then by passion moved, 
They came ; they saw ; they marvelled ; and they loved.” 


—PRIoR. 


make a ceremony of the matter. 
Teddy had followed, as in duty 
res | close at his sister’s heels, 
and there stood the two—the 
happy, naughty, provoking two,— 
there they stood, as pleased as pos- 
sible, Lady Matilda’s hat awry, and 
a splash of mud on Teddy’s cheek, 
—just as Robert was turning round 
from the window to announce in his 
most measured accents, “I think, 
Lotta, I hear horses. Is your 
mother likely to be over to day ?” 

Sure enough he had heard horses, 
even shana common consent the 
horses’ hoofs had been kept to the 
softest side of the drive, and muf- 
tied, as it were, more and more as 
the house was neared,—he had 
heard, as he could not help hearing, 
when they came round the last 
corner, and got into the deep gravel 
at the entrance-door ; but as the 
drawing-room window looked not 
that way, and as it was, moreover, 
shunt on account of the day being 
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damp, he had fancied himself very 
quick, and that the riders were yet 
a good way off, when, behold ! they 
were in the room. How had they 
got in? How had they made good 
their entrance without bells ring- 
ing, servants flying, bustle and im- 
portance? He had not heard a 
sound of any kind. 

“ William was in front,” ex- 
plained Lady Matilda, with bright 
unconcern, “‘ so he took our horses, 
and we just came in.” 

Now, was not that like her? 
She “ just came in,”—just did what 
she fancied on the spur of the 
moment, with no regard to any- 
thing or any one ; and here he had 
had no time to tell who or what 
she was, no chance of making the 
most of Overton and the best of its 
people, not even for putting more 
than that one hasty question ere 
it was so abruptly and indecorously 
answered. 

Of course Whewell and Chal- 
loner looked surprised,—well they 
might. He supposed that silly 
feather-headed creature did not care 
a straw for that, or, more likely, 
plumed herself upon it as a com- 

liment, without a notion that she 

ad made a mistake, and that she 
could never now take the place he 
had meant her to take in his friends’ 
estimation. 

Well, it was no use crying over 
spilt milk ; the thing was done, 
and could not be undone; and, 
tiresome as it was, it had this in 
its favour, it showed—and that 
broadly, upon what easy terms the 
two families stood. And, to be 
sure, Lady Matilda was still Lady 
Matilda, and Teddy, mud and all, 
was still the Hon. Edward Lessing- 
ham ; divest themselves as they 
might of every outward circum. 
stance of rank—trample their dig- 
nity under foot and throw pro- 
priety to the four winds of heaven, 
as they habitually did—the brother 
and sister must still belong to their 


order, they could not absolutely 
unfrock themselves. 

With a sense of returning peace 
to his soul, but, nevertheless, with 
a stifled sigh and inward frown for 
what might have been had they, 
oh, had they only been all he welll 
have had them, Mr Hanwell crossed 
the room, and confronted the grace- 
less couple. They had not even the 
sense to see, or at any rate to care— 
he was by no means sure that the 
lurking light in Matilda’s eye did 
not mean that she did see—how 
ruthlessly she had upset his pro. 
gramme. 

He had meant to send over a 
note, (for in notes he shone,) to 
the effect that his friends had ar- 
rived, were to spend a few days at 
Endhill, as Lord Overton might 
remember he had told him they 
were expected to do, and that he 
would esteem it a favour if they 
might be granted a day in the 
covers, provided Lord Overton had 
made no other shooting arrange- 
ments, either for the end of that 
week or the beginning of the next. 
Why he could not have asked be- 
fore, no mortal knew ; probably 
some vague idea that he might be 
thrown over by the two mighty 
men he had chosen, at the last 
moment, had to do with it,—prob- 
ably he had ere now thus suffered, 
since no very strong counter-attrac- 
tion would have been needed to 
make any one throw over Robert 
Hanwell ; but at any rate he had 
thought it best to be on the safe 
side, and to have his birds in his 
hand before reckoning too securely 
on them. 

But the note was written and 
ready, and there it lay on the hall 
table, waiting to be dispatched by 
special bearer, as soon as the antici- 
pated arrival should have actually 
taken place, and as soon as William 
could have seen the flyman off. the 
premises. For this cause the dog- 
cart had not gone to meet the 
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train ; the horse—he had but one— 
was required for William ; William 
was to have ridden to Overton, and 
so to have timed his arrival there, 
as to have caught Lord Overton 
on his return from his daily walk, 
when it might be counted upon 
that he would answer at once, and 
answer favourably. The answer 
would arrive while dinner was go- 
ing on at Endhill, and it would be 
an agreeable diversion to have it 
brought in, and be able to read it 
aloud, and give round the invita- 
tion which was to prove so welcome. 

All of this had not been thought 
out without care and pains ; and it 
must be conceded that some pity 
was due to a man who had spent 
all his leisure moments that day in 
concocting an elaborate strategic 
epistle, and had wasted three good 
sheets of paper over writing it. 

The whole arrangement was 
blasted. He had known it would 
work well, had hoped so much, and 
thought so much, and, since leave 
in general terms had been already 
granted, had looked forward so 
much to seeing the matter thus 
properly and decently brought to 
a climax,—and now all was undone. 
By Teddy’s look, important and 
eager, he was too plainly charged 
with a purpose, and that purpose 
the dullest could divine ; Matilda 
had obtained the invitation from 
one brother, and had passed it on to 
the other to deliver, and the whole 
patronage and éclat of the proceed- 
ing was taken out of Robert’s hands. 

He would not, however, allow 
himself to be overpowered even by 
this. “Take the easy-chair, Lady 
Matilda ; Lotta has the sofa, you 
know ; but I believe you like the 
chair best. What a cold day for 
you to be out ! ” (he knew perfectly 
well that no cold day ever stopped 
her ;) “really wehad hardly ex- 
pected to see any one from Over. 
ton to-day ; and the roads are so 
bad too. You find the fire too 
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much ? Lotta, my dear, where is 
the glass screen? I saw it this 
moment ; oh, behind you ;—not at 
all,” (to offers of help),—“I can 
manage it myself perfectly. Don’t 
move, Lady Matilda—pray don’t 
move. Will you have a cushion ? 
A footstool?” Poor man, he did 
his best for her, and she would not 
give him any help, not the tiniest 
atom of help. It was cruel of 
Matilda. Cushion? Footstool? 
She sat a yard off the cushion, and 
with her little foot kicked away 
the footstool,—kicked it away un- 
der his very nose. 

“ What’s all this about, Robert ? 
Get me some tea—there’s a good 
man. Baby well, Lotta?” 

At least she asked for the 
baby ; she generally did that, but 
as likely asnot she would never 
ask to see it; and there she was 
sitting on the edge of her chair, 
pulling off her gloves, tipping back 
her hat, as straight as an arrow, 
and as bright and pert as a hum- 
ming-bird—and this was the baby’s 
grandmother. 

He stole a glance at his friends. 
Challoner was still in the window, 
gazing absently out ; it would be 
hard to say whether he had heard 
or seen or wondered at anything. 
Challoner, he now remembered, al- 
ways had been noted for keeping 
his feelings to himself ; and Whe- 
well,—Lady Matilda was at the 
moment turning up her face to 
Whewell, who was standing near, 
and whom she had recognised with- 
out any hesitation at once. She 
was making a remark about his 
railway journey down. “You 
must have come through floods,” 
she said. 

“Floods? Yes. Yes—it was 
very bad—very wet. I mean the 
whole place was under water,” re- 
plied the young man, at a momen- 
tary loss to remember, when thus 
called upon, the real state of the 
case. At least so it seemed ; but 
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the truth was this, it was another 
lapse of memory that was trouble- 
some, he had forgotten Lady Ma- 
tilda herself, or, to be more exact, 
he had forgotten, clean forgotten 
that she was what he now found 
her. He had had no recollection, 
no impression of any one of that 
kind ; he had seen her among a 
number, bright, handsome, gay, 
and well dressed,—but then, others 
had been so likewise, and he met 

retty women every day in London. 

t was beholding her thus in the 
little cottage room, by the side of 
her homely danghter, it was meet- 
ing her thus suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, that made him stare and 
stammer. In another minute he 
was himself again. 

For Whewell prided himself 
above all things on being a man of 
the world, and he would have de- 
spised himself had he not been 
equal to any occasion, however 
puzzling. He drew a breath, drew 
nearer, held a chair, then sat 
down on it, and in the shortest 
time possible he and Matilda were 
in the full flow of chat, without 
either apparently feeling it in the 
least necessary to include others in 
their conversation. 

Lotta, who, erewhile in all her 
glory as hostess, as semi-invalid, 
or at least convalescent, and at 
any rate as chief person on the 
interesting occasion which had 
brought the two gentlemen down, 
had been busy with Mr Whewell, 
and who had thought they were all 
very snug and comfortable, and 
that every one must feel how much 
nicer it was to be within doors on 
that dreary afternoon, with a good 
fire and a prospective tea-tray, than 
wandering aimlessly about the gar- 
den and grounds as Robert had at 
first proposed,—Lotta, poor thing, 
now resented, no less than her hus- 
band did, the disturbing of all their 
little elements. She did not care 
to talk to uncle Edward—(who, 


indeed, showed no symptoms of any 
desire to talk to her)—and since 
mamma had usurped Mr Whewell, 
there was no one left. Mr Chal. 
loner stuck to his window like a 
leech, and Robert had returned to 
him ; so, since the other four were 
thus left, and since mamma and 


uncle Edward had chosen to come. 


—it was a pity they had come, but 
since they had—they ought, at 
least, to have helped out the visit 
by making it a sociable general 
affair. She had been getting on 
delightfully with Mr Whewell be- 
fore the others came, but now he 
had no chance of saying a word to 
her. It was not his fault—of 
course it was not; but mamma 
would always be first, and she 
seemed to forget altogether some- 
times that she had a grown-up 
daughter, and a married daughter 
to boot. Mamma really ought to 
think of this. It was quite rude 
to Mr Whewell taking him up in 
this way, when she, Lotta, as lady 
of the house and his friend’s wife, 
ought to have been paying him 
attention : it looked as if he had 
bored her before, and he had not 
bored her in the least. She had 
liked him very much, and he had 
talked so nicely, and seemed so in- 
terested in all she said, and had 
asked so much about baby, and 
shown so evidently that he had 
been pleased to be godfather, tnat 
altogether she had felt they were 
going to be great friends : and then 
mamma came in, and took him 
away, and he was never able to re- 
new the conversation ; but she was 
sure he had been quite vexed at be- 
ing so interrupted. 

A good deal of this was for 
Robert’s ear afterwards, and a good 
deal passed through Charlotte’s 
mind at the time; but outwardly, 
Mrs Hanwell merely sat up on her 
sofa, in one of her best dresses, 
taking care not to ruffle or soil the 
frills of her sleeves as she poured 
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out the tea with rather a grave 
face, and an air that betrayed to 
all that Lotta felt herself out in 
the cold, and that this, for a youn 
matron with a partial spouse, an 
an excellent opinion of his judg- 
ment as well as her own, was a 
novel and not entirely pleasing 
sensation. 

Lady Matilda drank her tea, and 
sent back her cup for more. 

The grateful beverage sent up a 

et warmer colour into her cheek, 
and she looked her best—her smil- 
ing glowing best,—while poor 
Lotta, sullen and forlorn, was be- 
reft of all the very small share of 
outward attractiveness she ever 
possessed. 

It could not pass unnoticed, the 
contrast. Whewell saw it,even as he 
held the cup : mean man, he stayed 
several minutes by Lotta’s side, 
making his peace, as he told him- 
self, with the tea-maker, and this 
was how his thoughts were em- 
ployed !—he noted the curious dif- 
ference between the two, betwixt 
the placid, dull, expressionless mask 
now before him, and the brill- 
iant changeful features to which 
he was returning. Was it likely 
he would stay long? Can it be 
wondered at that all the little 
bustle over the sugar-basin and the 
cream-jug could not detain him ? 

True,he came and went more than 
once, but it was always on the one 
lady’s errands : he had to bring her 
bread-and-butter and cake, as well 
as to have her cup filled twice ; he 
stood about, he fetched and carried, 
and he stepped backwards and for- 
wards, but it was always back- 
wards, backwards, his feet took 
him finally ; until at length, the 
business over, and the last attention 
paid, he fairly settled himself down 
by Matilda’s side, and neither 
looked at nor spoke to any one else 
during the remainder of her stay. 
It was enough: Lady Matilda saw 
that she was noticed, more than 
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noticed, and frankly she allowed to 
herself that it was for this she had 
come. She knew that she was 
charming, and sometimes the know- 
ledge was too much for her; it need- 
ed a vent ; it wanted some one to 
applaud, admire, and flatter ; and, 
no disrespect to Mr Frank Whewell, 
she would, in her then mood, have 
made eyes at a field scarecrow. 

But we must give our readers 
some idea of Whewell. 

From earliest years he had shown 
the germ of such mental powers as 
succeed best in life. He had not 
been a thinking boy; he had not 
puzzled his masters and tutors, nor 
set his parents cogitating about his 
future ; but he had made the most 
of every talent he possessed, and 
those talents had been not a few. 
Concentration, grasp, alertness, 
tact, and fluency of language, all 
pointed out unmistakably his path 
in life. He was to go to the bar, 
and if he went to the bar, there 
was no doubt in any one’s mind 
that he would do well; he would 
succeed, rise, and one day rule. 
So far every favourable prognosti- 
cation had Leon fulfilled ; nothing 
had hindered or thwarted a career 
which seemed to be one contin- 
ued triumph ; and though higher 
heights were still to be climbed, 
and greater obstacles yet remained 
to be overcome, there was no reason 
why, with ordinary good fortune, 
he should not go on as he had 
begun ; ambition was his ruling 
passion, and ambition is an irre- 
sistible spur. 

But in the little drawing-room 
at Endhill during the hour that 
Lady Matilda spent there, Whewell 
showed himself in another light 
to what he usually appeared be- 
fore the world. He liked wo- 
men, and he liked to be liked by 
them. Apart from his profession, 
he liked nothing so well as to talk 
with them, to listen to their soft 
replies, to their hopeless argu- 
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ments, to their sweet laughter. It 
was a delicious relief to his tired 
brain to allow itself to be at ease 
as it were in their presence, to 
permit himself to ramble over 
metaphorical hedges and ditches 
in his talk, avoiding as the very 
plague the straight hard road 
which led direct to the point— 
that very road he would pursue 
so relentlessly when wig and gown 
were on; and it gave him an ex- 
cusable feeling of satisfaction to 
perceive that while the latter 
course prevailed with men, and 
made him what he was and where 
he was, the former won for him the 
golden opinions of the other sex. 
Now much of his popularity he 
put down to his good looks. He 
valued his handsome face still 
more than his versatile ability, 
and therefore the face, or at least 
Whewell’s general appearance, 
ought to be described. He was 
getting on to forty in years, but 
he had looked forty ever since he 
was nineteen, and would continue 
to do so until he was ninety. The 
boys at school had nicknamed him 
“Grandfather,” and _ by-and-by 
ee would infallibly observe 
ow young he looked, and the 


same eyes, hair, and mouth would 
do duty for both observations : he 
had not changed a feature or 
gained or lost anything since going 


to the university. But he was 
undeniably personable. He had 
a slight, firm, well-knit figure, 
raven-black hair, an  aquiline 
nose, a small well-shaped mouth, 
a quick turn of the head, and an 
eye so keenly apprehensive and 
inquisitive that it seemed at once 
to take possession of whatever it 
looked upon. 

And of all these good things no 
one was more aware than Whewell 
himself. 

He thought they gained him 
female friends, and perhaps in this 
he was right; but he went still 


further, and in this he was un 
doubtedly wrong. It was his 
fixed idea that no amount of 
talent would ever make an ugly 
face palatable to a woman— 
whereas the truth is that women 
like, ay and love, ay and worship, 
ugly faces every day. 

Lady Matilda could have told 
her lively friend as much ; but very 
likely if she had, he would not 
have believed her. And since the 
cleverest of us must sometimes be 
at fault, and since such was the 
opinion of the sagacious barrister, 
it will surprise no one to hear that 
the opinion was shared by the 
sagacious Teddy. 

“ Oh, you thought him very good. 
looking, no doubt,” said Teddy, 
when at length the two took their 
leave and found themselves on 
their way home ; “ very good-look- 
ing, and vastly pleasant. [I'll be 
bound you did that. Talking 
away to him there the whole time, 
and sitting on till it was so dark 
that we had to have candles. I 
was quite ashamed of staying so 
long. I thought we were never 
going to get away, and there was 
Lotta fidgeting and fidgeting, 
and Robert looking round from 
the window,—what on earth did 
you do it for?” he broke off sud- 
denly. “I am sure they didn’t 
want us all that while.” 

““Tvid they not? Oh ves, they 
did ; or, at least, they ought if 
they did not,” returned his sister, 
gaily. “I am sure they were 
deeply in our debt; I am sure 
they owed to us the whole success 
of the afternoon. It was a success, 
don’t you think? And imagine 
what it might have been! Failure 
is not the word. Think, Teddy, 
of a whole afternoon, a wet after- 
noon, an afternoon hopeless of in- 
terruption or variety of anything, 
with only Robert and Lotta! Pic- 
ture to yourself that delightful Mr 
Whewell——” 
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—* Delightful ! nonsense.” 

“ Wrecked upon Lotta, stranded 
upon Lotta, submerged in Lotta,” 
pursued Matilda, merrily. “ Lotta 
with her eternal talk about cooks 
and babies, and ‘ our arrangements 
for this,’ and ‘our ideas about 
that’; Teddy, put yourself in Mr 
Whewell’s place, and feel for a 
moment as he felt. They were in 
the thick of it when we came in; 
I saw it in the victim’s face; and 
even if his face had been hidden, he 
would have been betrayed by his 
hanging head and dejected mien.” 

“How you do talk! ‘Hanging 
head and dejected mien,’ what on 
earth—Z saw no hanging head. I 
am sure he seemed as fit a little 
cock-sparrow as I have ever seen, 
jabbering away to you by the yard.” 

“So he did,—when he had me 
to jabber to. I rescued him out 
of the Slough of Despond, and he 
had the wit to be very tenderly 
grateful to his deliverer, moreover ; 


and the grace to rate his deliver- 
ance at its proper value, or I am 


mistaken. Come, Master Ted,” 
cried Matilda, in her  sauciest 
tones—“ come, sir, don’t be sulky. 
You did your best ; you did as well 
as any could have expected, and 
as much as in you lay; but you 
must own that to me—me—me, 
belongs ‘la gloire et la victoire.’ 
There. Understand that, eh? I 
did it all: I enlivened a dull visit, 
took compassion on an unfortunate 
stranger, and drew him forth from 
the very jaws of domesticity. Did 
I not do well for him? I think I 
did. I think he was worth it, and 
that he will feel now that there is 
some one, even in this benighted 
spot, on whom he is not altogether 
thrown away.” 

“Great cheek if he ever thought 
anything of the kind.” Teddy had 
had enough of Whewell, and had, 
moreover, been ill used all through 
the visit by everybody. “I was 
quite astonished to see you make 
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a so cheap to that fellow,” 
e proceeded severely. “ You were 
so taken up with him, that you 
had not a word for the other one, 
and he looked by a long way the 
better of the two.” 

“Glad you thought so. But I 
left him for you. ou were civil 
to him, I hope?” 

“I? No. How could I? I 
never had the chance. Robert 
monopolised him, as you did 
Whewell. I had nobody.” 

“Nobody! What are you say- 
ing, bad boy? Do you call your 
own married niece, in her own 
house, and at her own tea-table, 
nobody ?” 

“She is nobody, all the same. 
She is the stupidest creature—well, 
you know what I mean,” he broke 
off and drew in a little, since, after 
all, Lotta was Matilda’s child,— 
“you know,” he added, apologeti- 
cally, “ you think so yourself.” 

“ No—no—no. No, Teddy, I 
never said that. Fie, Teddy! you 
encroach ; you must not say such 
things; and I would not have 
any one but me hear you for the 
world.” 

“Ts it likely I should say it to 
any one but you?” 

“You m—ight. It might slip 
out. Do be careful.” 

“Of course I’ll be careful: Ialways 
am careful ; but Lotta is a regular 
dolt. Except when she was looking 
at you, she had about as much ex- 
pression as a Chinese mandarin.” 

“ And when she was looking at 
me ?” 

“T say, she didn’t like Whewell 
going over to you, you know.” 

“ Did she not ?” 

“ She thought you were poaching 
on her lands.” 

“So I was.” 

“ Why did you do it? I should 
not have done it had I been you.” 

“You would, had you been me 
—that is just it. Oh, I had no 
particular reasons for ‘ doing it,’fas 
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you call it; I just had the inclina- 
tion ; I wanted to amuse myself. 
And then I thought that if I had 
the one, you could have the other. 
I could entertain Mr Whewell, and 
you Mr Challoner.” 

“ Robert and Lotta each other ?” 
said Teddy, with a grin. 

“Oh, they never do anything 
for anybody ; they are no count. 
You see I took Mr Whewell, and 
if you had done as much for Mr 
Challoner there would have been 
nothingfor anybodytocomplain of.” 

“ By Jove, that is hard! when 
there was I who would have been 
thankful of any one, stuck down all 
by myself in a chair by the fire, 
with yards of carpet in front of 
me ; and there was Challoner, or 
whatever his name is, away at the 
far end of the room, with his back 
tome, mumbling away to Robert, 
and Robert to him, without stop- 
ping once the whole time; and 
now you speak as if I had—as if 
it had been my fault !” 

“ Don’t be incoherent, my dear ; 
how am I to tell what you mean 
when you muddle up your sentences 
in that way? And there is noth- 
ing to excite your wrath either. 
I merely meant to suggest that 
probably the luckless Challoner 
would have preferred your com- 

any to Robert’s; and after all, that 
is nothing to take umbrage at.” 


“ Humph,”—wmollified, however, 

“ What was he like, Ted?” 

“Like? I don’t know. I never 
thought of it. He was like other 
people, I suppose.” 

“ Like other people? Oh! Not 
in = way particular?” 

“Well, not in any way particu. 
lar. No, I don’t think he was.” 

“But you must have seen some. 
thing ?” urged Matilda. “You, 
who had nothing else to do, and 
no one to listen to, and no one to 
look at—— ” 

—*“Thad. I had you to look 
at.” 

“ Me !” cried she. 

“T was wondering what you did 
it for, and what you could possibly 
see in that puppy to make sucha 
work about.” 

“ What did I see? Well, now 
you ask me that in a friendly way, 
brother, and not in an acrimonious 
carping backbiting spirit, I will 
answer you candidly : I don’t think 
I saw very much.” 

“ And yet you talked to no one 
else ?” 

“And yet I talked to no one 
else.” 

“Come, I am tired of the sub- 
ject,” cried she, suddenly ; “ come, 
away with it !”—and starting her 
horse to a canter, nothing further 
passed of any note between the 
pair for the time being. 


CHAPTER VII.—“ A PRETTY SCRAPE YOU WILL GET INTO.” 


‘Tt is good discretion not to make too much of any man at the first, because 


one cannot hold out that proportion.” — 


Tady Matilda’s sole impression 
of Challoner had been that of a 
tall, broad, listless man, leaning 
against the window-pane in the 
drawing-room, the while he yielded 
a sort of pensive half attention to 
the platitudes of her son-in-law. 
Whether these had suited him or 
not, no one could tell. He had not 
seemed to respond much certainly, 
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but he had listened—presumably, 
at least, he had listened,—and un- 
deniably he had not turned away. 
He had stood still where he was, 
and had let the stream flow over 
his head, and that in itself was 
enough. He had not broken loose, 
shaken off his host, crossed the 
room, and drawn near to her ; and 
this was what he should have 
e 
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done to have found any favour in 
Matilda’s eyes. A man ought not 
to be tamely broken on the wheel ; 
he ought, he surely ought to make 
some sort of struggle with his fate 
—some desperate resistance, even 
when resistance is fruitless. But 
Challoner had shown no fight, even 
no inclination to fight : he was be- 
neath hér notice. 

She would not waste pity or 
sympathy upon one so insensate 
—would not throw away gentle 
amenities on one so indiscrimin- 
ating ; while Whewell—W hewell, 
who had at once bent beneath her 
sway, and who had shown himself 
80 apt, so responsive, and so ap- 
preciative—W hewell should have 
all her smiles, 

Here at least was one who knew 
how to value the good fortune 
which had befallen him in that 
most ill-favoured spot, who could 
appreciate having a Lady Matilda 
to talk to and to look at, who 
could discern between her and the 
inert Lotta and the insufferable 
Robert. Here was one who could 
claim a privilege and make the 
most of an opportunity ; and the 
vain creature coloured ominously 
in front of her glass that evening 
as she recalled glances and speeches 
and the whole little scene at End- 
hill—Lotta’s prim, prudish atti- 
tude, Teddy’s impatience, and Whe- 
well’s exclusive devotion. 

He, Whewell, had had neither 
eyes nor ears for any one but her- 
self. He had pushed out into the 
hall by her side when she went, 
had held her foot and put it in the 
stirrup as she mounted, and had 
been the last to go inside as they 
rode off, standing bareheaded out 

‘in the chill November air to watch 
them down the drive. 

She could guess with what re- 
flections he stood there ; she could 
picture to herself, or thought she 
could, what were his probable sen- 
sations and anticipations at the 
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present moment,—how gladly he 
would have exchanged his quarters 
had this been possible, and how 
joyfully he would appear at Over- 
ton next day. 

“They will not come till din- 
ner-time,” she announced to her 
brothers. “Robert had a dozen 
unanswerable reasons why they 
should not dress here, so we are 
not to expect anybody till eight 
o'clock. When they have done 
their worst on our pheasants, they 
will come and inflict themselves on 
us. They are all coming, every 
man-Jack of them, as Teddy would 
say. Robert has engaged for the 
party generally. By the way, I 
did not say anything about it to 
Lotta ; but I do not suppose that 
will signify. She will be quite 
satisfied if dear Robert has ar- 
ranged it; and dear Robert has 
taken it upon himself, after due 
references and inquiries, to answer 
in the name of everybody. One 
thing is, he will see that they all 
turn up, and that not one of them 
is late. They will be here at eight 
o’clock to the second, if he die in 
the attempt. Happily it is dark 
so long before then, that the poor 
men will not have their sport cur- 
tailed by his anxieties, as those 
others had in partridge-time. I 
did pity them; I knew how it 
must have been exactly. Woe be- 
tide the unfortunate finger that 
ever steals to the trigger, once Herr 
Robert has decreed that time is 
up! He will never forgive that 
shot, more especially if it kills. 
Well, perhaps it is a good thing 
for all our sakes that my son-in- 
law is no sportsman; but what 
would I not give to make him un- 
punctual, even ordinarily, decently 
unpunctual.” 

“ What do you call being decent- 
ly unpunctual?” said Overton. 

“When a man stands with his 
watch in his hand, and will have 
you know the time when you don’t 
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want to know it, it’s not decent,” 
replied she. 

“Was that what happened this 
afternoon ?” inquired her brother, 
cracking his walnuts,—for the three 
were sitting cosily together over 
their dessert, and Matilda was, as 
usual, doing most of the vonver- 
sation. 

“No, Mr Inquisitive, it was not 
what happened this afternoon,” 
retorted she. “Oh, Overton,” her 
attention diverted, “I do wish I 
could crack single walnuts in my 
band as youdo. I can’t think how 
you do it,” stretching out a white 
arm, and screwing up a soft and 
shapely handwith desperate energy. 
“T have tried again and again, and 
I never can—oh ! ”—with a final 
and utterly ineffectual wrench. 

“You couldn’t crush a spider 
with that!” said Teddy, disdain- 
fully. “ With that little bit of 
a wrist you have not any power. 
There is nothing easier than wal- 
nuts,” performing the feat again 
and again. “ But, I say, Mattie, 
what made you give the invitation 
to those people to-day? I thought 
you told me that /——” 

“ Of course I did, and you saw 
I left to you the shooting arrange- 
ments ; but I had to do something 
myself ; my dear Teddy, Robert’s 
face must have shown you that I 
had to do something to pacify the 
storm. We were in the wrong 
box, you and I ; we were dreadful 
offenders a 

“How?” said Teddy, opening 
his eyes. 

“We had come before our time, 
my friend.” 

“Had we? But what did that 
matter? We did it to be civil ; 
we thought it was a friendly thing 
to do. » What should they come 
for, then? [’m sure we didn’t 
want them.” 

“Oh, you dear innocent, you 
don’t half know Robert yet. It 
was all very well our showing at- 
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tention, te and so forth; 
but we, you and I, our two selves 
inthe bodily presence, Ted, were 
not wanted. Can you understand 
that now ? Overton can. He thinks 
he never is wanted, which is a mig- 
take, on the other hand. If he, now, 
had found his august way over to 
Endhill to-day, he would have met 
with a different reception; but ag 
it was, it-was only poor Teddy and 
Matilda,” shaking her head with 
mock mournfulness, “and they 
were sadly in the way.” 

“ And what good did the invita. 
tion do ?” said Overton, intercept- 
ing an indignant protest from his 
brother. 

“Oh, it soothed the ruffled feel- 
ings in a wonderful way. You 
see, dear Robert really was sadly 
= out, though Teddy may not 

elieve it ; he had had no time, I 
fancy, to get out his say, to swell 
and strut, and spread his plumage 
as he loves to do, and as he never 
can do whenever any one of us is 
present ; and he and Lotta would 
fain have had their visitors to them- 
selves for a while,—imagine what 
a fate for any man, let alone 4 
Londoner and a—Whewell. How- 
ever, Robert would have liked this, 
and he did not get it, and we+ 
or rather I—was in disgrace. 
And 

“Why you more than I?” burst 
in Teddy, with a black look. 

“JT am the lady, you know, and 
the lady naturally takes the lead. 
That was‘all, dear,” replied Matilda 
with one of her swift transitions 
from sarcasm to gentleness, “ That 
was what I meant, don’t you see ?” 
looking at him to make sure she 
was saying right. “And besides, , 
you know, Teddy, an invitation 
from the lady of the house always 
counts for more than one from any 
of the gentlemen—even from you, 
Overton. Now does it not, Over- 
ton?” eagerly, her warning voice 
adding, “ Say it does.” 
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“Why, yes. Yes, of course. 
Every one knows that,” said Over- 
ton, responding promptly to the 
whip. “Teddy knows that as well 
as any one, only he forgot at the 
moment.” 

“Oh yes, of course—of course. 
A fellow can’t be expected to re- 
member things like that,” said 
Teddy, his brow clearing under 
the combined influence. “I did 
not think of it, that was all. Go 
on, Matilda.” 

“Where was I? Oh, I was 
telling you how Robert took my 
friendly overture. He never sus- 
pected, you know, that it was only 
thought of as we were mounting 
our horses ; he imagined, no doubt, 
that the idea had been manufac- 
tured with all the labor and sor- 
row and pros and cons that would 
have gone to the making had he 
had a finger in the pie ; and actu- 
ally I did my best to foster this 
aspect of things. I quite turned 
our impromptu dinner into an im- 
portant affair. You should have 
seen how his grimace relaxed, 
and how at last a ray of sunshine 
stole athwart his sad cheekbone.” 

“Because he was asked here?” 
said Overton incredulously. 

“Because they were all asked 
here; because he was to bring 
himself, and his Lotta, and his 
dashing Whewell, and his statu- 
esque Challoner, and to trundle 
them all along, packed as tight as 
herrings in a barrel, over the hill 
to Overton. You look scornful, 
most sapient brother! Is not the 
cause sufficient? Oh, you do 
Robert injustice—you do indeed ; 
he loves of all things to seek your 
sweet society, and nothing affords 
him greater pleasure than—we will 
not say to dine, but to say that he 
has dined here.” 

“Here? Nonsense. ‘There is 
nothing here to make Robert or 
any one care to come. We are 
all very well by ourselves, but for 
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anybody else, there can be no 
attraction.” 

“Can there not? Now really, 
can there not, Overton? Are we 
no attraction in ourselves, you and 
Teddy and I?” cried Matilda, with 
an odd note in her voice. “You 
are a plain man, Overton, and will 
return a plain answer to a plain 
question. Tell me, is there no 
conceivable attraction here for— 
for any one, in you, or Teddy, or 
—or me?” 

“None in the least, none what- 
ever,” replied Overton promptly, 
for his thoughts still ran on Robert 
Hanwell, while hers had flown, as 
may have been guessed, elsewhere. 
“Robert wished to marry your 
girl, and so he chose to come and 
visit her here, very naturally I 
suppose,” with a twitch of the lip 
which needed no interpretation. 
“Since Robert wished to marry 
Lotta, it is to be imagined that 
he cared to be with her now and 
then beforehand, and as she was 
here he came here ; but now—now 
that all that is over, there is 
nothing, nothing in the world to 
bring him out of his own snug 
house on a raw dark November 
night, when the roads are about as 
bad as they can be, and there is 
not even a moon to light their 
way. It is a cool thing to ask 
any man todo, and I must say, 
Matilda, I wonder you liked to do 
it. I am sure I, for one, should 
not have ventured.” 

“And I am sure that I, for 
another, should not, very certainly, 
very decidedly should not, with an 
eye to some one else’s comfort 
than good Robert’s,” said Matilda, 
laughing. “No indeed, that I 
should not, my brothers twain, had 
he and he alone been the proposed 
recipient of our hospitality. But, 
bethink you, there are others; and 
the raw dark November night, and 
the bad roads, and the no moon, 
may be no obstacle to them. What 
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do you say, Teddy ? Do you think 
that Mr Whewell would leave it? 
Do you think he would imperil 
his precious legal life in a four- 
mile drive through this lonely 
country after dark, to have another 
sight of—either of us?” 

“Of you? Oh!” said Overton, 
with a smile. 

“Of her, of course,” added 
Teddy. “She is such a creature 
for getting round people, that she 
had that ass Whewell all in a buzz 
before we left. You never saw 
anything like the way he went on, 
shoving through the doorway in 
front of me to get after her. And 
now she wants him over here——” 

“To complete the damage done. 
Nery good, Teddy,” said Matilda, 
approvingly. “I never like to 


leave a piece of work unfinished, 
on principle ; so, as you say that 
Mr Whewell has 
honour to 

—*“To flirt with you,” said 


done me the 
” 


Teddy, bluntly. 

“Oh fie, Teddy! do not believe 
him, Overton. [ never flirt. It 
‘is a thing I would not do upon any 
account ; and as to flirting with 
Mr Whewell — we were only 
pleasant, pleasant to each other. 
And there was no one for my poor 
Teddy to be pleasant to, and so he 
is cross with his Matilda,” patting 
his shoulder as if cajoling a fretful 
child. ‘Now, was not that it, 
Ted? Don’t be vexed, then: it 
shall have some one, it shall. Let 
me see, to-morrow night: whom 
could we get over for to-morrow 
night? No one but the Appleby 

irls, I am afraid. Will Juliet 
Appleby do, Teddy? She is fond 
of you, you know.” 

“T shall take Marion in,” said 
Teddy, decidedly. 

“ Judy is too young, is she?” 

“A wretched school-girl,” with 
contempt. 

“A tolerably forward school- 
girl; she has learned one lesson 
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thoroughly, at all events. But 
you are wrong, Teddy, she is 
emerged, emancipated ; she is going 
about everywhere now, cal has 
been since the summer.” 

“T shall take Marion in,” reiter. 
ated Teddy. Juliet had caused him 
offence last time they met, and he 
thus revenged himself. 

“ As you please,” said his sister, 
“it does not signify, or rather 
it is better so; Juliet is much 
the prettier of the two.” 

“You don’t call those Miss 
Applebys pretty, do you?” said 
Lord Overton, who, when quite 
alone with his brother and sister, 
could take a fair share in the con. 
versation, and make now and then 
quite a good remark if not called 
upon to do it. “They are so what! 
is it—unripe ?” 

“And budding beauty is what 
poets sing about, and lovers rave 
about.” 

*“ Budding, perhaps, but these 
are buds that will never blossom. 
Juliet is pink and white, but she 
has not a feature in her face, and 
Marion’s teeth would spoil the look 
of any mouth.” 

“Well, Pll have Marion all the 
same,” said Teddy, obstinately, 
When he had a notion in his head 
he stuck to it, as he said himself; 
and he now looked defiantly round, 
as if Marion’s teeth and Juliet’s 
pink-and-whiteness had alike been 
forces used against his determina- 
tion. “I mean to have Marion, 
so there” — bringing down his 
hand on the table. 

“Such being the case, I give 
way,” replied Matilda, humorin 
his mood. “I give way, aD 
Juliet has Mr Challoner ; it will 
do that chatterbox good to have 
such a stone wall to expend her 
artillery upon; she will not get 
much change out of Aer companion, 
I should say : then Overton takes 
Lotta, and Robert must go by him 
self. He will not mind going by 
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himself for once, when he sees his 
dear Lotta in the place of honour.” 

That she meant to have Whewell 
for herself was thus evident. Chal- 
loner might have the right to give 
her his arm and seat himself by 
her side—probably had the right, 
since she had a tolerably distinct 
recollection of something having 
been said about his family and 
connections which rendered it un- 
likely that Whewell could be in 
birth his superior,—but what of 
that? Who was stupid enough to 
care for that? Certainly not Ma- 
tilda Wilmot. She was not to 
know, or at least was not to be 
supposed to know; and at any 
rate Whewell she wanted, and 
Whewell she meant to have. 

“And a pretty scrape you will 
get into with Robert if you do,” 
Teddy reminded his sister ; for he 
too had heard the reference to 
Challoner’s family, and he saw 
what Matilda was up to, after that 
fashion he had of seeing things that 
were not meant for him. “ You 
had better just look out,” he 
warned her. 

But to no purpose. <A plague 
on Robert ! she must now and then 
be in scrapes with him, and as well 
now as at any other time. She 
would have her way and trust to 
her good luck and her ready 
tongue to make matters straight 
with him afterwards, for Lotta’s 
sake, not his own. She wished, 
oh, how devoutly she wished, that 
they could have a quarrel—a down- 
right, out-and-out, give-and-take- 
no-quarter quarrel—so that they 
might be free of each other for 
evermore ; but for her child’s sake 
she would keep the peace—with 
intervals for refreshment ; and as, 
happily, she knew his weak points, 
and could lay her finger on them 
to heal as well as to wound at any 
moment, he might be put aside 
occasionally without much alarm 
as to the future. Accordingly she 
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laughed at Teddy, and went her 
way unheeding. 

he next evening came, and with 
it the expected guests. Robert 
was in great force, had been in 
force the whole day ; and meeting 
the returning carriage of the 
em as they drove up to the 
Hall, was just as it should be. 
Lady Matilda had with unwonted 
thoughtfulness provided two new 
girls for his bachelor friends, and 
this would be the crowning touch 
to a day that had been altogether 
successful. ‘The two strangers had 
shot well and walked well, and had 
expressed themselves warmly on 
the subject: their host had little 
doubt of being able to obtain for 
them another day on the Monday, 
and there was nothing to mar the 
satisfaction and serenity with which 
he alighted. The footmen had on 
their best liveries, and his cup was 
full. 

“Take care, Lotta. Another 
step, my dear. Are you all right ? 
Fine old hall, Challoner. The pic- 
tures are not much, but they are 
at least genuine. Your collar is 
turned up, Whewell: allow me. 
His “allow me” was the pinnacle 
of his good-humour. 

But it was not destined to last 
long, as those who are in the wil- 
ful Matilda’s confidence are aware ; 
and only too soon after the party 
had assembled before the drawing- 
room fire, did his uneasy fears 
arise. Until then, no doubts had 
arisen to disturb his mind, for on 
this wise he had argued, that fool- 
ish and heedless as the young 
grandmother habitually showed 
herself to be, she could not go the 
length of this ; she couid not, with- 
out consulting his opinion or mak- 
ing due inquiries, take upon her- 
self to decide as to which of his 
guests—of Ais guests—should have 
precedence, when brought by him 
to the Hall. He had, indeed, 
already hinted his wishes ; but if, 
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as was, alas ! too possible with such 
an auditor, the hint—the very em- 
phatic hint—had been thrown 
away, in such a case here he was 
himself to be appealed to, and here 
was a good five minutes in which 
to make the appeal. A whisper 
to him, an aside through Teddy, a 
nod of the head, a turn of the eye, 
would have done it, would have 
let the hostess know which to make 
the happy man,—and of course it 
was Challoner who ought to be the 
man ;—and as a Miss Appleby 
could be plaged upon his other 
side, so that hé need only have the 
honour of Lady Matilda, and could 
have the pleasure of an unmarried 
lady’s society at the same time, 
(Robert was one who took it for 
granted that a bachelor must al- 
ways prefer a “ Miss”)—all being 
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so nicely arranged, Challoner would 
be well off. 

He watched, he waited for the 
signal that was to bring him into 
secret communications with Lad 
Matilda ; but Lady Matilda, quite 
at her ease, made no sign, and he 
grew restless : and then, just as he 
was debating within himself how 
matters would really go, if there 
would be a scrimmage at the end, 
or what ?—what should he see but 
Challoner, the Challoner he thought 
so much of, and cared so intensel 
to show off before, paired off with 
an absurd little Juliet Appleby— 
not even Marion, but Juliet, the 
school-girl—while W hewell,all rad- 
iant and triumphant, talking, bend- 
ing over as he talked, gallantly 
escorted tbe hostess to the head of 
the table ? 


CHAPTER VIII.—STRANGE EFFECT. 


‘* Unaiming charms with edge resistless. fall, 
And she who means no mischief, does it all.” 


Never had Matilda looked better. 

She was glowing with life and 
health ; and having put on her 
most becoming dress and orna- 
ments, the plain home-made frocks 
of two rather so-so-looking damsels, 
and Lotta’s high morning silk with 
the lace fichu, which, when put on 
in her little room at Endhill, had 
looked quite elegant enough and 
quite dressy enough for a quiet 
dinner at her uncle’s, then became 
all at once dowdy and ineffective. 

They were all much on a_ par, 
Lotta perhaps the worst, for Lotta 
had grown stout of late, and could 
not stand much fichu, besides which, 
there was a suspicion of being some- 
what too tigatly buckled in for com- 
fort,—but still the Miss Applebys 
could not cast stones at her. Juliet’s 
muslin was limp, and did not hang 
straight, being longer on the one 
side than onthe other; and. the 
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lace edgings on both sisters’ skirts, 
on the blue as well as the pink, 
was cheap, and looked cheap. 
Little threads hung out here and 
there, and the colour had slightly 
run in the washing; while to 
crown all, the cut on two rather 
meagre, scrimp, waistless young 
figures, was not all that could have 
been desired. 

Lady Matilda was in black, but 
it was brilliant black ; it was set 
off by freshly cut, snowy chrysan- 
themums, and quivering maiden- 
hair ferns; it was relieved by 
lustrous opals at her throat and 
in her ears ; and it encircled the 
roundest, whitest neck and arms 
in the world. 

Mrs. Hanwell thought her mother 
over-dressed. It was just like 
mamma, she said ; and she won- 
dered how it was that Matilda 
knew no better, and how she, who 
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ordinarily seemed to care so little 
how she looked, or how old and 
shabby her clothes were when walk- 
ing about the lanes, or even shop- 
ping in the town, would sometimes 
take it into her head to flare up 
into splendour, and throw every one 
else into the shade. And it must 
be confessed that the young lady 
who sat thus in judgment did not 
like being in the shade, and felt 
more discomposed than she would 
have allowed to anybody, at finding 
herself there. 

Her own costume was so nice, 
so very nice: she had herself tacked 
in new frilling in the neck and 
sleeves—her best frilling too, out 
of a not over-abundant supply— 
and it had gone to her heart to 
reflect how it would get crushed 
and soiled by her heavy fur cloak 
in the drive to and from the Hall ; 
but she had felt that the occasion 
was sufficient. She had meant to 


look well, and not to grudge a 


little trouble,or even her favourite 
ruffles ; she had rubbed bright her 
large gold locket and chain, and 
put it on over the lace ; and then 
there had been a pair of neat little 
bronze slippers, and mittens, and a 
brown fan with a brown ribbon 
run through the handle to match 
the slippers. And a clean hand- 
kerchief, fine and soft, but not her 
best Honiton one, which would 
have been over smart, had been 
found for the pocket, and a pretty 
white scarf had been remembered 
for the head, and nothing had been 
forgotten, not even the parting 
‘directions to nurse, nor the kiss to 
baby, before she left Endhill. 
obody had ever crossed the 
threshold there with a more com- 
placent step; no one had ever 
entered the entrance-hall at Over- 
ton with a fuller sense of inward 
assurance. 
And in half an hour all was al- 
tered, for in half an hour Lotta 
-had had time to look about her, to 
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take notes and to adjust her ideas, 
and the result was that she felt 
oppressed and crestfallen. 

ady Matilda had no fan, no 
gloves, no bracelets, probably no 
handkerchief,—but her bare white 
arms, fringed with the glittering 
black, would have been insulted by 
a covering, and made the very idea 
of mittens loathsome ; while the 
shape of her beautiful head, and 
the thickness of her hair, turned 
Lotta’s little matronly cap into a 
superfluous and ridiculous appen- 
dage. Lotta, in short, looked as 
though she had not dressed—what 
ladies call “ dressed ”—at all. 

“ My dear, you might have made 
more of yourself,” Lady Matilda 
could not forbear murmuring aside, 
as the two sat on a sofa together 
before dinner. “ You have even- 
ing gowns,” continued she, re- 
proachfully. And then some one 
had spoken, and there had been 
no chance of explaining the why 
and wherefore the evening gowns 
referred to had not been considered 
suitable, and altogether it was hard 
on Lotta. 

But her vexation was slight 
compared with Robert’s when the 
move to the dining-room took place, 
and he beheld, as we have said, his 
much too lovely, much too enchant- 
ing mother-in-law led forward to 
her seat by Whewell. He almost 
hated the agreeable barrister, and 
scarcely dared to look how Chal- 
loner fared. As for that wicked 
Matilda—but she was irreclaim- 
able. 

There she sat, by far the finest 
and fairest woman present ; and 
there was his friend, but not his 
chief friend, not the man who 
should have been where he was,— 
there was Whewell, cocked ne on 
high, equal to anything, delighted 
with everything, turning his head 
this way and that way, by Matilda’s 
side. And there was Challoner— 
even Challoner could increase the 
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dudgeon of the moment ; for the 
injured, ill-treated, degraded Chal- 
loner, was eating his soup with an 
air of unconcern, which showed too 
plainly that whether he had even 
understood his ignominy or not 
was doubtful. 

Further, however, than that his 
manner bespoke ease and enjoy- 
ment, Whewell gave no just cause 
for offence ; he did not abuse the 
prosperity which had fallen to his 
lot; he did not attempt to keep 
Matilda’s ear and attention for 
himself as he had done, and so 
successfully done, at Endhill ; he 
had a word, an inquiry, or remark 
for all about him, took part in 
divers conversations, told capital 
stories, and led the laugh with 
such success, that no merrier meal 
had ever been known at Overton. 
Even Robert and even Lotta re- 
sumed their usual lugubrious seren- 
ity as the course ranon. “And 
even Mr Challoner, the stately 
Challoner, smiled upon us at last,” 
said Matilda afterwards. “He 
needs waking up, does that poor 
Challoner. 1 was quite relieved 
to see him look more cheerful and 
less lackadaisical, as he and Juliet 
advanced in intimacy. Juliet, my 
dear, that must have been your 
doing,” putting her arm round 
Juliet’s waist as she spoke. “To 
you must be the credit of thawing 
the ice upon the Challonerean 
brow. And it is worth thawing, 
I believe. Do you know, girls, 
that he is—what is he, Lotta? for 
I protest,” laughing, “that I do 
not know myself.” 

“He is very nice,” said Lotta, 
warmly, “very nice indeed; though 
mamma does not think so,” with a 
little prick of malice. 

“ Mamma does not think so, in- 
deed ! Bravo, Lotta! Now, Madam 
Wiseacre,” cried Matilda, who 
would always have an insinuation 
said out, whether the speaker liked 
or not—* now how, pray, do you 
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know that mamma does not think 
so?” 

But on this occasion Lotta wag 
not unwilling to be explicit. “ You 
have never taken the slightest 
notice of him since he came,” she 
said. ‘ You have never taken the 
trouble to speak to him, and you 
would not have him in to dinner,” 

“So that is the accusation. Now, 
hear me. I did far better than 
have him in to dinner myself ; J 
gave him Juliet.” 

All were silent. 

“J gave him Juliet,” repeated 
Lady Matilda, slowly; “and [| 
think that every young man 
would allow that he had the best 
of it in such an assortment. You 
are too polite, much too polite, to 
say so to me, young ladies ; but 
you know as well as I do in your 
hearts that, whatever Mr Chal- 
loner’s proclivities may be, a young 
man if 

“He is not so young at all,” 
observed Lotta. 

“ Any man at all then, or at 
any rate, the average man of the 
day, prefers a young and blushing 
mademoiselle to an old and un- 
blushing grandmother.” 

“ Oh, Lady Matilda!” They all 
laughed. 

“Grandmother! It is really too 
absurd,” said the eldest Miss Apple- 
by. “ When we heard about baby, 
you know, Lotta, the first thing 
we all said was, ‘Think of Lady 
Matilda a grandmother!’ and we 
laughed so—youcan’t think how 
we laughed.” 

“ Lotta thinks there was nothing 
to laugh at,” said Lotta’s mother, 
looking at her with a smile ; “ and 
it was very shocking of you, girls, 
to make sport out of me and my 
grandson. You might as well have 
said, ‘Think of Lotta a mother !’ 
That was quite as funny, I sup- 
pose?” But no one looked as if 
they had found it so. 

“Oh, Lotta seemed quite the 
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ight person to have a nursery full,” 

said Marion, candidly. “ Lotta al- 
ways was sober, you know ; she— 
oh, Lady Matilda, you should have 
heard what papa said!” cried the 
poor girl, leaving Lotta’s unen- 
couraging face to right itself. 
“Papa said—he is such an ad- 
mirer of yours—and when we told 
him, he said that you were the 
handsomest and youngest woman 
in the county : youngest—you re- 
member, Juliet, how he defined it ? 
that it wasn’t years and that sort 
of thing that made people old; 
and he said that if Lady Matilda 
had a score of grandchildren, it 
would make not an atom of differ- 
ence.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Next 
time I see your father, I shall say 
aloud in his hearing that he is the 
dearest and most discerning old 
gentleman in the county ; and that 
if there were ascore of women he 
admired more than me, it would 
make not an atom of difference.” 

“Now, Juliet,” pursued she, 
when all, Lotta excepted, had done 
justice to the repartee,—“ now, 
Juliet, for Mr Challoner once more. 
Mr Challoner once more to the 
front, please. What is he like ? 
What is his line? What is there 
in him ?” 

But this was too much, “I 
should think,” said Mrs Lotta, with 
a toss of her head, cap and all,—“I 
should really imagine—at least any 
one would imagine—that J might 
be the one to know most about Mr 
Challoner, as he is now actually 
staying in our house, and he is 
Robert’s own friend ; while Juliet 
has only spoken to him—has onl 
’ seen him within the last half-hour !” 

“ Two hours at least, my dear : 
don’t be inaccurate because you 
are cross. And I will tell you 
why I don’t ask you for informa- 
tion,—simply because I am_ not 
likely to get it.” 
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“Why not likely? You have 
never asked. I will give it you 
in &@ moment.” 

. “You would, my dear, I know ; 
and I know what the value of it 
would be, and it would be——” 
and Lady Matilda made a little 
snap of her fingers that was hardly 
dignified, but was very charming. 
“These things are not in your 
way, Lotta. You were never any 
hand with men,” which was unfair, 
all things considered. 

“But then, she never would 
have been,” said Lady Matilda to 
herself ; “she has not the way with 
them, and never would have.” 

“ Now, Juliet is like me—she has 
perception,” continued she, aloud. 
“ Juliet is a bit of scamp herself, 
and so I can depend on her to tell 
me whether she has found one in 
Mr Challoner or not.” 

“Oh, Lady Matilda !” 

“ Well, child, I am-not blaming 
you,—far from it ; I appreciate the 
gift. Come, out with it, for good 
or for evil, for better for worse. 
Give us your experience, your. 
valuable experience; Mr Challoner 
is er 

“To tell you the truth, then, 
Lady Matilda, I would gladly have 
exchanged companions with you.” 

“You would, you monkey? I 
believe you ; from my heart I do. 
What!—he was not responsive, was 
he not, Juliet? Now, Lotta, be 
quiet. I see the man is a man of 
lead.” 

“He is not at all: 
very least.” 

“Oh yes, he is: Juliet says it, 
and Juliet must know.” 

“But I did not say it, Lady 
Matilda,” protested Juliet ; “I only 
said, and that when you asked me, 
and made me say it——” 

‘I know, I know: never mind, 
Lotta, you goosey ; nobody minds 
Lotta in this house—though she 
reigns supreme at Endhill, no 

2P 


not in the 
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doubt. But here I am the only 
person to be in awe of, d’ye see 
that?” pinching her ear. “ Now 
get on with your tale. You gave 
him up? Did you give him up? 
Did you find him past endurance ? 
Lotta, go away ; go and talk with 
Marion over there : don’t listen to 
us,—that’s right ! Now, Juliet ?” 

**T must say he was rather difti- 
cult to get on with, Lady Matilda.” 

“ Difficult ! How difficult ? What 
shape and form did the ‘ difficult’ 
take?” 

“He never originated an idea, 
to begin with. And then he was 
so—don’t you know ?—absent. He 
did not seem to take any notice— 
I mean he had no interest ; all he 
cared to talk about was the shoot- 
ing, and I know nothing about 
shooting—how should I?” said 

oor Juliet, plaintively. “I tried 
im on all sorts of other things, in- 
deed I did. I told him all about the 


neighbourhood, and: the people, and 
—and everything I could think of ; 
and then, when I had said all I 
could think of, and had racked my 
brains to make the most of a thing, 
he would just answer me, and let it 


drop. I had to do it all over again 
with something else, you know. It 
wasn’t encouraging, was it?” 

“ Bad, bad,—very bad. Just 
what I had expected, however. I 
must say I object to have mypetsub- 
jects ‘let drop,’ myself; and you cer- 
tainly had a hard time of it, Judy.” 

“ The worst of it was, he was al- 
ways looking at you.” Incautious 
gi the words escaped her ere she 

new, and Matilda heard them, 
and stopped short, although she 
had drawn her breath, and opened 
her lips to speak again. 

She stopped short in her sur- 

rise. 

“ Looking at me!” she said,, at 
last. 

“He was, indeed. He was al- 
ways looking your way, at least, 
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and listening to what you and Mr | 


Whewell were saying. 1 suppose 
he must have found your conver- 
sation more amusing than mine, 
and no doubt it was,” owned poor 
Juliet in her mortification. “Mr 
Whewell is amusing, is he not?” 

“Oh, very.” 

“And pleasant ? And—and——” 

“ Everything.” 

Miss Appleby sighed. 

“ Come, I have a spark of gen- 
erosity in my nature,” said Lad 
Matilda, suddenly, “ and my Juliét 
shall profit by it. You have told 
me all that was in your heart, 
Judy, you have hidden nothing of 
at discomfiture and—disgust. 

ever mind, never mind ” as 
Juliet protested. “It is too late 
to draw back now, much too late; 
and you have done so well, it would 
be a pity to spoil theeffect. I see 
the scene. I see the dauntless 
Juliet plodding on, and the ungrate- 
ful Challoner lifting his eyes to 
higher spheres. (‘That’s me”—in pa- 
renthesis.) “I am the higher sphere, 
my love, and it is not to be won- 
dered at if a man of forty—he looks 
about forty, I should say—if he 
did. prefer—I mean, if he would 
have perferred my society to that 
of a little lass of eighteen. Had 
he been twenty years younger, 
Juliet—oh, Juliet, you have it all 
before you. Juliet, Juliet, you 
need not envy me my poor autum- 
nal triumph. Every year you 
will change your style of admirer, 
my dear ; at present you have one 
kind, in another year you will have 
another kind—it is so long ago 
with me that I forget the exact 


ages, but they keep marching on 


as you march—until at my years 
none are left to you but a scattered 
remnant, here and there a suscep- 
tible widower, or a man who has 
lost his first love, or a foreign 
diplomatist who wants an English 
wife to head his table, or——’ 
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“Oh, Lady Matilda, how can you 
say so? You know very well ——” 

“Very well all that you can 
say, child,” with unaffected disdain. 
“Oh yes, I know all about it; 
trust me. But, Juliet, what I 
meant to say was this. You envy 
me Mr Whewell, my dear delight- 
ful Mr Whewell, and herewith I 
make a present of him to you. 


Now this is how the deed of gift 


shall be drawn out. He sings; 
well, I love music, but I fear I do 
not greatly care for musical people, 
more especially when the fit is 
on. Fact is, I hate ’em. So Mr 
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Whewell shall not have the felicity 
of being accompanied -by me in 
‘Darby and Joan, or ‘In the 
gloamin’,oh,my da-arlin’,’” mimick- 
ing,“ those two abominations which 
are no doubt the flower of his ré- 
pertoire ; he shall not be permitted 
to shine in them, but he shall hum 
his bass to Juliet’s sweetest treble, 
while I, even I—hearken, O Lotta, 
hearken, O Marion,—I will immo- 
late myself on the altar of ——” 

The door opened, and she was 
prevented saying Challoner’s name 
by the entrance of Challoner him- 
self. 


CHAPTER IX.—ROBERT HAS CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


* You always do too little, or too sssseer™ 


There was nothing in the faces 
of any of the ladies to indicate that 
they had been interrupted in their 


conversation. Lady Matilda, even 
while turning round courteously to 
include the new-comers in the con- 
versation, continued to address the 
apt Miss Appleby—altering 
er topic but not her tone,—while 
the elder sister and Mrs Hanwell 
resumed the thread of a confidence 
that had been suspended for a 
moment by the last remark. 

“You see,” said Lotta, earnestly, 
“TI could have overlooked it if it 
had been the first time, and if I 
could have put any faith, any real 
faith, in the woman’s professions. 
But if once a servant has been un- 
trustworthy, you don’t know how 
to believe her again.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied her com- 
panion, endeavouring to look as 
attentive as before ; “ yes, indeed. 
I know that is what mamma always 
says, and 

——*“TI could never have let her 
out of the house with any comfort, 
could? And if there had been 
4 message to be taken—and we so 


OWPER. 


often have to have messages—at 
least errands to be run—down to 
the village, you know, to the post, 
or for things that cook wants—-cooks 
always want things when there is 
no one handy to go for them on 

(“I hear Lotta and her cooks,” 
murmured Lady Matilda, aside to 
Teddy.) 

«——If we had wanted to send 
anywhere, it would always have 
been ‘Who was to go?’ ” proceeded 
the unconscious narrator. “Now 
Sarah has always seemed willing, 
and so I always let her; and it 
was only the other day—though’ 
I must own I had my suspicions 
before—but it was only the day 
before yesterday, something was 
wanted for yesterday’s dinner,some- 
thing that cook had to make ready 
the day before, for we had these 
gentlemen rene a (lower), “ and 
so, of course, cook was anxious to 
do her best, and she asked if 
Sarah might run up the road for 
her.” 

“Don’t you find the fire 
rather hot, dear ?” 

“No, thank you, never mind” 
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Lotta’s tonguewas not to be stopped 
in that way. 


“ Well, Marion, I do assure you 


that the girl took an hour and a ~ 


half, and she had not half-a mile 
to go! She did indeed; for I 
looked the clock, and it was four 
o’clock when she went, and half- 
past five when she came in. It 
was dark, quite dark outside, but 
I heard her come in and go up the 
back-staircase, so I called out, ‘Is 
that Sarah ?’ and it was.” 

* Oh, that was too bad. But 4 

“She had only to run up the 
road to Farmer Dunstable’s for 
some cream—at least, to let them 
know that extra cream would be 
wanted next day; she had not 
even to wait for it,and she could 
not pretend that she had when I 
taxed her. The cream was wanted 
for the white soup, you know; 
cook does make such excellent 
white soup, and she is so econo- 
mical over it; she never thinks 
of veal and chicken ; she makes a 
bit of the neck of mutton do, with 
a rabbit. Of course, I let her get 
what cream she likes; for, after 
all, a shilling’s worth of cream 
goes a long way; and Mrs Dun- 
stable’s cream is always good and 
thick. So when she asked if some 
one might be sent to the farm, I 
said, ‘Send Sarah.’ I said it at 
once, never thinking, never for a 
moment imagining, you know, that 
she was not to betrusted. Robert 
would have sent the groom, but 
he had hurt his foot; and as Sarah 
has nothing much to do about four 
o’clock—she never has—I sug- 
gested her myself. She brought 
in my cup of tea first—Robert 
does not take tea—and I remember 
that I thought it rather strange 
Sarah’s bringing it in so early, for 
I don’t usually have it till five, or 
nearly five,—and she excused her- 
self by saying that she thought I 
look be ying & 


tired, and would be glad of . 


my tea. It was that I might not 
find out how long she stayed, you 
know.” 

“Dear!” said Miss Appleby, 
properly shocked. Resistance was 
of no avail; the grievance, she 
saw, must be heard out. 

“T could hardly believe it, 
Marion, and, of course, I have 
felt it dreadfully. Nurse—I mean 
Mrs Burrble, not Hannah—nurse 
did give me a sort of hint a week 
ago, at least she says now that she 
meant it for a hint,—by the way, 
Mrs Burrble can stay on with us 
another week, Marion—is not that 
nice? I was so anxious that Han. 
nah should have her in the house 
for a little after Hannah had 
begun to take baby in hand ; and 
Robert has been so good, he says 
under the circumstances I am quite 
right, and he does not mind the 
expense at all. Of course she is 
expensive, but she is such a nice 
woman, and I can talk to her 
about all sorts of things. I-told 
her about Sarah at once, and then 
she reminded me that she had given 
me that hint. She had said, ‘ Are 
you keeping on Sarah, ma’am??’ 
And she tells me now that she 
had meant me to notice it, and 
to ask why she inquired. But it 
never occurred to me. Now, would 
it to you shi 

“ Not for a moment.” 

“And I was not to blame, 
was 1?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Well, it is a good thing now 
that it is off your mind,” continued 
Miss Appleby, in a summung-up 
judicial tone; “and as you have 
given her warning——” 

“Oh, but it is not off my mind 
at all. You see I did not take m 
what Mrs Burrble meant, when 


she asked, ‘Are you keeping on” 


Sarah?’ What was I to say? 
Of course I was keeping on Sarah. 
So now Sarah says——” 
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“Young ladies, young ladies, 
where are your manners?” Never 
had human voice sounded more 
musical in the ears of the unfor- 
tunate Marion Appleby than Lady 
Matilda’s did now. “ Fie, both of 

ou! usurping one another in this 
way,” continued the hostess, with 
the most delightful reproach. “ Fie! 
et up; split into two, instantly. 
T really wondered how long this 
was going on,” she proceeded, look- 
ing from one to the other as they 
stood up at her command, “and at 
last Isaw something must be done. 
Look over there.” 
Over there accordingly the cul- 
rits looked, and indeed what they 
beheld justified Matilda’scomplaint. 
LordOverton,Mr Challoner,Robert, 
and Teddy were all silently drink- 
ing coffee, having apparently ex- 
hausted every single thing they had 
to say to each other before they 
left the dining-room. Whewell was 
more lucky, but still only relatively 
lucky : he had the resource of the 
china ornaments on the mantel- 
piece and Juliet Appleby; but even 
he was less lively than before, 
while there was no doubt that the 
other quartet felt themselves if not 
aggrieved, at least unwanted, un- 
needed, superfluous. 

As soon, however, as it was seen 
that the ladies were no longer too 
deeply engaged for intrusion, they 
were approached on all sides,—the 
two Overtons, elder and younger, 
with one accord addressing the 
ever-pliant accommodating Marion 
Appleby, who was always ready to 
listen, and never had much to say ; 
while Mr Challoner, apparently im- 
pelled by a sense of duty made an 
opening observation to Mrs Han- 
well, and Matilda herself was left 
to her son-in-law. 

*4Well, she could not help it ; she 
had meant, had certainly meant, to 
take that opportunity for making 
amends to Challoner, and she would 
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undoubtedly have preferred him, 
even him, to Robeft; but he had 
begun with Lotta, and so there was 
an end of it. No one could say it 
was her fault. Still it was the 
hour for sacrifice, so if balked in 
one direction she would strike out 
in another; she would make the 
best of the bad bargain the fates 
had given her for the nonce ; and 
accordingly— 

“T am having new covers in my 
boudoir, Robert.” 

“Indeed? Are the old ones worn 
out, then ?” 

“Worn to rags. But I daresay 
I should have had them still, if 
Teddy had not let fall a bottle of 
ink, and it went all over the sofa, 
cushions and all, last week. Per- 
haps on the whole it was the best 
thing he could have done.” 

“You are a philosopher, Lady 
Matilda.” The effects of a good 
dinner and a pleasant after-dinner 
were pot without their effect on 
Mr Hanwell; he found Lad 
Matilda more sensible than usual. 
“ And what are the new covers 
like ?” he inquired with interest. 

*“ Really not very unlike the old 
ones. You may not discover any 
difference ; I should not be sur- 
prised if they never catch your eye 
at all, unless you remember my 
having told you.” 

“ And why did you get them so 
much alike? For the sake of the 
rest of the furniture, I suppose ? 
It is really an important matter 
when you begin to alter furniture,” 
—he was a great man for furniture, 
—and I suppose you had to suit 
your carpet and curtains? Or have 
you new curtains ?” 

“ Well, yes, I have. I did not 
need them a bit, and I don’t know 
why I got them, but there they are.” 

“ And where did you go?” 

“T had patterns down from 
several places, but one little man 
in Tottenham Court Road sent by 
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far the best. Two orthree of them 
would have done. If you and 
Lotta are in want of any more 
things, I advise you to try there ; 
I am sure he is cheap, and I 
have kept the address. Those 
irls want it too,” looking at the 
iss Applebys. 
“ Are they furnishing, then ?” 
“They are talking of doing up 
their drawing-room. Between our- 
selves, I doubt the result ; four or 
five people all suggesting, and 
scheming, and plotting, and plan- 
ning—to say nothing of quarrelling 
and sulking over it—is too much. 
They will come to grief sooner or 
later, you may depend upon it, and 
already there are rumours of dis- 
sension afloat. I fancy ‘ papa’ does 
not see any reason for doing it at 
all ; papas never do, you know.” 
. Exactly : they neverdo. My 
father was most unwilling to make 
any changes at the old house, I 
remember,” observed Robert, sit- 
ting slowly and heavily down ona 
low chair beside her,” (oh, heavens, 
this was more than she had _ bar- 
gained for !) “and it was some time 
before we could get the old gentle- 
man to acknowledge that there was 
anything of the kind needed. One 
of the le was actually giving 
way ; and when the library carpet 
was taken up,”continued he,stretch- 
ing out his legscomfortably in front 
—“ when the old green carpet was 
up that had been down for thirty 
ears, I believe you could see day- 
ight through it! Oh, there were 
holes in a number of the carpets.” 
“They were not visible holes, 
then,” replied Lady Matilda, gra- 
ciously ; “invisible to me, at any 
rate. I saw nothing but what was 
the picture of comfort and—and” 
(again that word ‘respectable’ in 
her mind, and again it would not 
do)—“ and everything. But with 
such good rooms,” proceeded the 
speaker, hastily—‘ with such first- 
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rate rooms as they have at your fa- 
ther’s, it is easy to make them look 
well. I was never in a. better 
planned house in my life.” 

“ Well, really” (he hardly knew 
what to do under such amiable 
treatment), “ really, you—ah—you 
are very kind to say so. And it ig 
tolerable in its way ; not like this,of 
course, not to be compared to Over. 
ton ; but it is certainly a good old- 
fashioned building, dry and whole. 
some. And when are you think- 
ing of going over again, Lady Ma- 
tilda? They will be most happy, . 
you know. We propose takin 

aby the end of next week, a 
stopping over Sunday—Lotta per- 
haps longer; certainly they will ~ 
try to keep her longer,—she is a 
great favourite with them all, andI 
may leave her for a week or so if she 
wishes it. I must come back my- 
self. We begin our new stables - 
on Monday week, and I must be 
on the spot while it is being done, 
Besides the chance of blunders, I 
always make a point of being at 
home when the workmen are about, 
You never know what they may be 
up to. And then we have at pre- 
sent no very good place for kee 
ing our silver. How do you do 
about your silver here? Have you 
a safe?” 

“ Yes—no. At least I don’t know, 
—I suppose so. I never thought 
about it.” She was not quite sure 
that she knew what a safe was, but 
had discretion enough to keep her 


ignorance to herself. 


“ Well, I have almost made up 
my mind to have one,” proceeded 
Robert, “ and I will tell you where 
I mean to place it. I have my 
own ideas on the subject. There 
is a little cupboard that opens out 
of the hall, pretty far back, under- 
neath the staircase, just beyond 
where the coat-stand is——” 

“JT know—I know.” Her tone 
meant, “Stop that, at any rate,” 
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but happily he was insensible to 


It. 

“You know? Well, that little 
cupboard is pretty well hidden, and 
it goes pretty far back. A safe 
could be fitted in at the back, and 
made fast either to the wall behind, 
or to the floor—either would do. 
Iam not sure which would be best. 
Which should you say ?” 

“T should consult the man who 
comes to put it up.” 

“ Oh, I never do that,”—he shook 
his head emphatically. “No, no, 
Lady Matilda, I know better than 
to do that. I have my own ideas 
about things, and I generally find 
they are correct. I do not want to 
boast, but really I have hardly ever 
—I may almost say never had to 
repent when I have taken a thing 
into my own hands.” 

She sighed, but she had to en- 
dure : for fully half an hour did he 
run thus smoothly on ; and as every 
one else either was, or was obliged 
to appear to be, equally agreeably 
engaged, she had no pretext for 
rising, and no hope of deliverance. 

At length, however,came a break. 
One voice dropped off after another, 
more than one eye was directed to 
her, and she could with all pro- 
priety herself respond to the general 
mute appeal for a change of scene. 

“We were to have some music ? ” 
suggested Whewell, approaching. 
“ May we hope, Lady Matilda——” 

She rose smiling. 

“Let him sing alone,” said 
Robert ina low voice. “ He can ; 
and he can play for himself too.” 
Whewell had gone to open the 
instrument. “I think,” continued 
Robert, with what was for him a 
great effort of moderation,—*“ I 
think, perhaps, Lady Matilda, you 
have not noticed thatChalloner—ah 
—I fancyhe would like if you would 
speak to him alittle. And I think 
you would be pleased with him,—I 
really do. Quite so,—I mean if you 
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have the opportunity,” in reply to a 
hesitating glance towards the piano, 
“T understand : it will do by-and- 
by—quite well, by-and-by.” 

Well, she would, by-and-by. 
Robert had a show of reason on 
his side; and however dull and 
uninteresting his friend might be, 
it was true that, for her own sake, 
she ought not to be rude to any 
one. And then Juliet had said 
that Challoner had been looking at 
her. Certainly she would do some- 
thing, if it wereever so little, for 
him—by-and-by. 

But, alas! by-and-by was lon 
in coming. One song succeed 
another, and Whewell found each 
more charming than the last. He 
did not sing with her, having found 
out, with his native quickness of 
perception, that she would prefer 
going her own way unmolested, 
and that the few notes he threw 
in once or twice had only resulted 
in confusion ; he had put her out, 
and a thousand aM oe could 
not put her in again. He promised 
in future to abstain ; but to sing 
with him for an auditor, for an en- 
thusiastic demonstrative auditor, 
was pleasant enough—so pleasant, 
indeed,that time drew on, and there 
was no appearance of an end toit. 

It was not that Challoner was 
forgotten,—it was that she could 
not be troubled with him. And, 
after all, why should she be? She 
thought—as soon as the effect of 
Robert’s leniency had worn off a 
little—she thought Mr Challoner 
did well enough without notice. 
It appeared to be all one to him 
where he was, or what he was do- 
ing; and looking at him, as he 
and Overton sat together at the far 
end of the room, with evidently 
quite a fellow-feeling of comfort 
and repose in obscurity, she vowed 
it would bea pity, altogether a pity, 
to unsettle the minds of either. 

Now Whewell was different : 
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Whewell could not be happy un- 
less he were in the front of every- 
thing: whatever was the order of 
the , he must have a part in it, 
and could perform that part well ; 
and such being the case, it was 
a pleasure to do anything for him. 
But if a man has no discernment, 
sees no difference, and would as 
soon be at the bottom as at the 
top—why, leave him at the bottom. 

- At length, however, W hewell had 
implored, and praised, and thanked, 
and flattered, until it seemed as 
though nothing else were left to be 
said or looked. It grew late. “I 
believe I ought to see after people,” 
said Matilda, rising. “ Juliet, take 
my place ; and you, who accompany 
so much better than I do, play this 
for Mr Whewell.” 

Thus she was free,and now surely 
was Challoner’s time come? But 
no. Unfortunately no one but Ma- 
tilda herself knew what Matilda 
meant to do, and two at least of the 
party were ill enough pleased with 
what she had already done. Neither 
of these was Lord Overton—he was 
happy enough: he thought the 
evening had gone off well—better 
than he had expected ; and that as 
every one was doing as he or she 
liked best, all was right. Whewell 
he considered was a noisy fellow, 
but noisy fellows were of use some- 
times, arid it was lively to hear the 
piano going. For himself, he liked 
Challoner better, infinitely better ; 
but Challoner could not help things 
off as Whewell did ; and any way 
the dull dinner-party would soon be 
over, and he hoped Matilda would 
not soon think it necessary to give 
another. Here was Matilda com- 
ing ; and had Matilda come, had 
she got his length and accosted him, 
she would have been received with 
his usual smile. But an angry 
voice stopped her midway. 


“You have come at last,” said 


Teddy, in herear. “ And time you 
did, I should say. You and Juliet 
have behaved nicely to the rest of 
us,”—for Juliet had not shown that 
sense of desolation which he had 
expected on seeing him furned into 
her sister’s cavalier for the evening, 
“She is going on with that ape, 
Whewell, with a vengeance. And 
so were you. And you treat that 
other one, as nice a fellow as ever 
lived, as if he were a dog.” 

“TI do nothing of the kind: I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“ He has sat in that chair ever 
since we came in from dinner, and 
nobody has gone near him but 
Lotta.” 

“Overton is sitting by him 
now.” 

“ What’s Overton? I don’t be- 
lieve he has said ten words since 
he came in. And Juliet too. Tell 
you what, Robert says——” 

“What do I care for Robert? 
Let him say anything.” 

“He is as savage with you as 
ever he can be.” 

“Savage ! How absurd you are !” 
cried Matilda, but still under her 
breath, though with a movement of 
the shoulder which carried its own 
emphasis. ‘ Let Robert mind his 
own business. Itis not for him to 
dictate to me ; I can judge for my- 
self, I should hope.” And not a 
syllable would she speak to Chal- 
loner after that. 

“The carriage is here,” said Lotta 
at last. “Good-bye, mamma ; we 
must not stop a minute, as it is 
raining. My cloak is down stairs, 
thank you. It is in the library.” 
And the next thing was the cold 
touch of a limb and indignant hand, 
as Robert, no longer under the 
influence of dinner and claret, 
followed nis wife out into the 
hall. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


A rew words must be premised 
to this notice. For many reasons, 
it makes no pretence to the cold- 
ness of criticism. In all cases, an 
autobiography, left as a legacy to 
the public by one of their favourite 
writers; appeals strongly to our 
kindlier sympathies—especially a 
record so transparently honest as 
this. If any present reader knew 
nothing of Anthony Trollope ex- 
cept through his books, let him 
take these pages on trust, as from 
those who knew him well, and be- 
lieve that we speak here only “ that 
which we do know.” ‘To any who 
have known and loved him, they 
will not appear too partial. If they 
meet the eyes of any who knew 
him and loved him not, let him pass 
on at once to some other article,— 
he will assuredly find little here 
with which he can sympathise. 

The record before us was finally 
closed by its author more than 
seven years before his death. Why 
he chose to cut his own written 
life short, and consider it, as would 
appear, rounded and completed at 
that particular date, we have no 
kind of intimation given us in 
the volumes themselves, or in the 
few pages of preface added by his 
son. Possibly the solution is to be 
found in some words in one of the 
earlier chapters. After speaking 
of his youthful days as having been 
anything but happy, he goes on to 
say :-— 


‘Since that time, who has had a 
happier life than mine? Looking 
round upon all those I know, I can- 
not put my hand upon one. But all 
is not over yet. And, mindful of 
that,—remembering how great is the 
agony of adversity, how crushing the 


despondency of degradation, how sus- 
ceptible I am myself to the misery 
coming from contempt,—remembering 
always how quickly good things may 
go, and evil things come,—I am often 
tempted to hope that the end may be 
near. 


Let the motive have been what 
it may, it was evidently with de- 
terminate purpose to write no more 
about himself that he penned his 
closing sentence :— 


‘* And now I stretch out my hand, 
and from the further shore I bid adieu 
to all who have cared to read any among 
the many words that I have written.” 


His purpose was not, he distinctly 
tells us, to give any kind of record 
of his “inner life” : “no man ever 
did so truly, and no man ever will.” 
He wishes it to be considered the 
biography of the author, rather 
than of the man :— 


“Tt will not be so much my inten- 
tion to speak of the little details of 
my private life as of what I, and per- 
haps others round me, have done in 
literature ; of my failures and succes- 
ses such as they have been, and their 
causes ; and of the opening which a lit- 
erary career offers to men and women 
for the earning of their bread.” 


Many readers may regret that he 
has not told us something more 
about himself, even at the cost of 
having to condense some of his 
dissertations upon literary ques- 
tions —as, for instance, in the 
matter of copyright ; but we must 
take these charming volumes as he 
has given them. 

His boyhood was, he tells us, “ as 
unhappy as that of a young gentle- 
man could well be.” It was made 
so by unfortunate family circum- 
stances. He was sent first to Har- 
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row, then to a private school, then 
to Winchester, and then to Harrow 
again ; but at all these places his life 
was made miserable by the impossi- 
bility of associating’on equal terms 
with other boys. He attributes this 
im some degree, with a pathetic 
honesty, to “an utter want, of 
juvenile manhood” on his own 
part. But how could a boy be 
other than cowed and dispirited, 
who had to trudge three miles 
and back, through mud or dust 
as it might be, twice a-day, to 
such a school as Harrow,—who 
never had a shilling in his pocket, 
or a decent suit of clothes on his 
back? Boys are notoriously cruel 
to one another in such cases, and 
were even more so fifty years ago 
than they are now: the “ poor 
scholar” at a public school must 
be endowed with some exceptional 
vigour of character, or transcendent 
intellectual abilities, to hold his 
own in the battle of school life. 
But he suffered not only from the 
boys—that age, as La Fontaine 
acutely remarked, has no feeling of 
pity —even the masters, to their 
great discredit, added their taunts 
to the persecution. Dr Butler 
stopped him one day to ask whe- 
ther it were possible that “such a 
disreputably dirty little boy ” could 
belong to the school ? The Harrow 
school-tutor, who in consideration 
of his father’s circumstances had 
consented to take the boy without 
the usual fee, compensated himself 
by proclaiming that fact in the 
pupil- room. Mr Trollope, the 
father, was a man little fitted for 
the responsibilities of a parent. 
The character which his son gives 
of him does not err, we may be sure, 
on the side of harsh judgment :— 


‘He was a man finely educated, of 
great parts, with immense capacity 
for work, physically strong very 
much beyond the average of men, 
addicted to no vices, carried off by 
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no pleasures, affectionate by nature, 
most anxious for the welfare of hig 
children, born to fair fortunes,—who, 
when he started in the world, may be 
said to have had everything at his 
feet. But everything went wro 
with him. The touch of his 
seemed to create failure. He em- 
barked in one hopeless enterprige 
after another, spending on each all 
the money he could at the time com- 
mand. But the worst curse to him 
was a temper so irritable that even 
those whom he loved the best could 
not endure it. We were all estranged 
from him, and yet I believe that he 
would have given his heart’s blood for 
any of us. His life as I knew it wag 
one long tragedy.” 


He was a Chancery barrister, con- 
sidered by those who knew him 
best as “an excellent and most 
conscientious lawyer,” and _ prae- 
tising in chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, until his bad temper drove the 
lawyers from him. His prospects 
at the time of Anthony’s birth ap- 
peared to justify his taking a farm 
on lease at Harrow, and building 
himself a country house there. 
This investment was fated to be 
“the grave of all his hopes, ambi- 
tion, and prosperity.” He had 
been a Wykehamist and fellow of 
New College, and for Winchester 
and New College young Anthony 
and his two eider brothers, Thomas- 
Adolphus and Henry, were even- 
tually intended. But meanwhile 
the father determined to take ad- 
vantage of the almost gratuitous 
education offered at Harrow to the 
sons of residents ; and to Harrow 
the three brothers were sent a8 
day-boys, in succession, at the earl 
age of seven. The two elder, their 
brother thinks, might perhaps have 
made out some kind of tolerable 
existence there, because during 
their school days the father was 
still living in a good house and 
with fair means ; but things were 
going badly with him at the time 
when the little Anthony was sent 
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to school. He had by that time 
been compelled to let both his 
house in London and that which he 
had built at Harrow, and degrade 
into a farmhouse belonging to the 
land—a house that “had been 
radually added to and ornament- 
ed till it was commodious, irregu- 
lar, picturesque, and straggling.” 
This was the “ Orley Farm,” so de- 
scribed in the novel, and sketched 
on the spot by Millais for the front- 
ispiece of the original edition. 

Anthony was taken away from 
Harrow at the expiration of three 
years—being then the last boy in 
the school, as he was when “he 
entered it. On the details of his 
school life, its humiliations and its 
misery,—whether at Harrow, at 
Mr. Drury’s at Sunbury, or at 
Winchester—for the same res 
angusta domi cramped and de- 
pressed his joyless boyhood wher- 
ever he went, and made him al- 
most an outcast amongst his more 
fortunate schoolfellows,—on all this 
we do not care todwell. We could 
even wish that the tale had not 
been told to the public ear. Yet 
the feeling which dictated it is in- 
telligible enough. The writer was 
delivering his soul. “It was fifty 
years ago,” he says, speaking of 
one act of injustice from a master, 
“and it burns me now as if it were 
yesterday.” There was also, no 
doubt, a justifiable self-apprecia- 
tion in recording this contrast 
between his early and his later 
life; how, in his particular case, 
the boy could hardly be said to 
have been the father of the man; 
how, through all these depressing 
circumstances, with faculties and 
feelings cramped and chilled in- 
stead of expanded by a public- 
school life, he had worked his way 
by sheer energy to literary fame 
and secial position. 

At the age of twelve—having 
spent the last two years at a 
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private school—he followed his 
two brothers to Winchester ; his 
father, apparently, commanding 
suffidient Wykehamist influence to 
get them all three upon the foun- 
dation. His eldest brother was 
his boy-tutor there—his teacher, 
patron, and mentor—an arrange- 
ment peculiar to Winchester, dating 
from very early times, and having, 
as old W ykehamists will remember, 
its advantages and its abuses. The 
elder brother “had studied the 
theories of Draco,” and discharged 
his tutorial duties mainly by 
thrashing his junior soundly every 
day. In addition to this fraternal 
discipline, he received more than 
his share of attention from the 
Winchester executive of that day. 


‘«T feel convinced in my mind that 
I have been flogged oftener than any 
human being alive. It was just pos- 
sible to obtain five scourgings in one 
day at Winchester, and I have often 
boasted that I obtained them all. 
Looking back half a century, I am 
not quite sure whether the boast is 
true; but if Idid not, nobody ever did.” 


While he was at Winchester, 
his father’s affairs were going from 
bad to worse. He had given up 
his chamber practice in London— 
or rather it had given him up— 
and taken another farm ; “ the last 
step,” says the son, “to his final 
ruin.” Then his mother, an ener- 
getic jovial woman, but with a 
strong taste for reading, took the 
decided step of making a personal 
journey to America, in the hope of 
doing something there to retrieve 
the family fortunes. She was 
destined to do so, though not in 
the way that she proposed. Her 
immediate object seems to have 
been to set up some kind of store 
for small English wares, of which 
the second son, Henry (who, with 
two sisters, accompanied her), was 
eventually to take the manage- 
ment, She built a bazaar for that 
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purpose in the town of Cincinnati 
—which Anthony found yet stand- 
ing when he visited the coyntry 
thirty years afterwards. The father 
followed, but soon came back again; 
and the speculation, like other fam- 
ily ventures, seems to have failed 
entirely, involving a pecuniary loss 
which could be very ill afforded. 
Mr Trollope senior, leaving his 
wife in America, took up his resi- 
dence on his return no longer at 
“ Orley Farm,” but in “a wretched 
tumbledown house” on another 
farm which he had taken at Har- 
row Weald. In that house young 
Anthony, now fifteen years old, 
lived for-some time alone with his 
father; for his brother Thomas had 
gone to Oxford. He himself was 
at once removed from Winchester, 
and sent a second time as a day- 
boy to Harrow: and it was from 
that house, three miles from the 
school, but still within the parish, 
that he had to trudge twice daily 
to and fro, wet or dry,—known to 
all the young aristocrats of Harrow 
“a hundred yards off by his boots 
and trousers.” His home life at 
this time was not much better than 
his purgatory at school. Of the 
gloom of that farmhouse he pro- 
tests he can give no adequate de- 
scription. His father was not 
actually unkind; and was hon- 
estly anxious to give his boys the 
best education his circumstances 
would allow. He had made little 
Anthony, when quite a child, sit 
beside him while he shaved at six 
o’clock in tle morning, to repeat 
his Latin grammar, with his small 
head conveniently inclined towards 
the paternal hand, so that when 
the child made a mistake he might 
be able to “pull his hair without 
stopping his razor.” And now,when 
the boy was fifteen, he would insist 
on his sitting for some time every 
day, when not in school,with a Lexi- 
con and Gradus before him, to pre- 


pare his lessons. The father could 
not now afford time to teach him 
personally ; for all the hours he 
could spare from farming and gar. 
dening—in which he tried without 
success to get his son to help him— 
were devoted toa great work which 
he had been for some time prepar. 
ing» reminding one forcibly of that 
“Key to all Mythologies” which 
poor Mr Casaubon worked at with 
such vague and hopeless industry, 
Mr Trollope called his work an 
‘Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica’; and 
in spite of agonizing headaches 
which sometimes confined him to 
his bed for days, in spite of the 
difficulties of access to any library 
of reference, he laboured at it in. 
defatigably almost to the day of his 
death. Three numbers were actual- 
ly published—-by subscription—pro- 
bably with small pecuniary result, 
But with the return of the 
mother from America in 1831 
there came a gleam of prosperity, 
The store at Cincinnati had lament- 
ably failed ; but it had occurred to 
her active mind to employ the 
three years of her sojourn in the 
States in writing a book, which 
was to meet with a fate very dif- 
ferent from that of the unhappy 
Cyclopedia. We can remember, 
though in the far-off years (for 
‘ Maga’s’ memory goes back a lon 
way), when the three volumes 0 
‘The Domestic Manners of the 
Americans’ flashed upon the read- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and were received with a somewhat 
malicious amusement on the one 
side, and indignant protests on the 
other. We are not called upon 
here to criticise that very amusing 
book ; but the son’s estimate of it 
may be quoted as perfectly fair :— 


‘*No observer was certainly ever 
less qualified to judge of the prospects 
or even of the happiness of a young 
people. No one could have been 
worse adapted by nature for the task 
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of learning whether a nation was in 
a way to thrive. Whatever she saw 
she judged, as most women do, from 
her own standing-point. If a thing 
were ugly to her eyes, it ought to be 
ugly to all eyes,—and if ugly, it must 
be bad. What though people had 
plenty to eat and clothes to wear, if 
they put their feet upon the tables, 
and did not reverence their betters ? 
The Americans were to her rough, 
uncouth, and vulgar—and she told 
them so. Her volumes were very 
bitter ; but they were very clever, 
and they saved the family from ruin.” 


Mrs Trollope received for these 
volumes, from her publishers, £800 
in the course of a few months : she 
was now fifty years old, and had 
never before earned a shilling ; but 
from this time forth, for more than 
twenty years, she was in the re- 
ceipt of a considerable income from 
her writings. None of them rivalled 
in popularity her first American 
book ; but her novels—notably the 
‘ Widow Barnaby ’"—if not very re- 
fined, were clever and readable. 
With these her first earnings she 
refurnished “ Orley Farm,” and for 
the next two years the family lived 
there in moderate comfort. 

Then came a financial crash, 
which must have been for some 
time impending, and which this 
new literary income was insufti- 
cient to prevent. An execution was 
put into the house, and the father 
fled to Ostend. The rest of the 
family were sheltered for a time 
by a most hospitable neighbour, 
Colonel Grant ; and subsequently 
the ruined household found them- 
selves reunited in a house—again 
furnished out of the brave mother’s 
earnings—in a suburbof Bruges. 
Anthony was then just nineteen, 
and would have left Harrow in 
any case. He was then seventh 
monitor—a position which he had 
reached by“ gravitation upwards ”; 
for during the twelve years of his 
school life he “does not remember 
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that he ever knew a lesson.” He 
had twice tried for a sizarship at 
Cambridge, and once for a scholar- 
ship at Oxford : it is not surprising 
to read that he failed. He claims 
as “the solitary glory of his school- 
days” the fact that he had once 
risen against one of his school 
bac and, in a great fight, 
thrashed him so thoroughly that 
“he had to be taken home to be 
cured.” Perhaps in his secret 
heart he cherished also that other 
distinction—of having taken more 
foggings than any other known 
boy at Winchester. 

They were six in family in their 
new residence at Bruges, and three 
of them were hopeless invalids. 
Henry, the second son, had been 
obliged to leave Cambridge, and 
was slowly dying of consumption : 
Emily, the younger daughter, soon 
betrayed symptoms of the same dis- 
éase : the father was ill and broken- 
hearted, though he still worked at 
his Cyclopzdia whenever he could 
sit to his writing-table. And in 
the midst of all this family sor- - 
row, acting herself as head nurse 
(for they had only two Belgian 
maid-servants), the brave mother 
wrote on at the novels which were 
to supply the means of existence. 
Like her son in after-years, she 
began to write very early in the 
morning—sometimes as early as 
four o’clock—and had finished her 
day’s work before many people had 
begun theirs. “I have written 
many novels,” says he who now 
tells the tale, “under many cireum- 
stances ; but I doubt whether I 
could write one when my whole 
heart was by the bedside of a dying 
son.” Happily, he was spared any 
such bitter trial; but we can’ see, 
from what source he drew his own 
indomitable power of work, as well 
as his affectionate nature. Mrs 
Trollope was to go on writing, 
though latterly under happier cir- 
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cumstances, until her seventy-sixth 
year, by which time she had pro- 
duced not less than 114 volumes of 
one kind or another, though she 
had begun so late in life. Whatever 
may be the value of her work, let 
us cordially endorse the testimony 
of her son—“ An unselfish, affec- 
tionate, and most industrious 
woman.” After the deaths of her 
husband and her son Henry she 
removed to England, and finally to 
Florence, where she died in her 
eighty-third year. 

Anthony was now offered through 
some friend a commission in the 
Austrian cavalry. It was neces- 
sary that he should know some- 
thing of French and German ; and 
with this view he took an usher- 
ship in a school at Brussels, kept 
by William Drury, previously a 
master at Harrow. When he had 
been there six weeks, there came 
another offer, through a daughter- 
in-law of the well-known SirFrancis 
Freeling, of the clerkship in the 
Post Office, of which Sir Francis 
was then the head. On his way to 
London to undergo his preliminary 
examination, he passed through 
Bruges, and there saw his father 
and brother for the last time. 

How young candidates for the 
civil service were examined in those 
days—or at least how he was exam- 
ined—is accurately recorded, hetells 
us, in the examination of Charley 
Tudor for “ TheInternal Naviga- 
tion Office,” in the second chapter 
of ‘The Three Clerks.’ It was 
really no examination at all. In 
point of fact, he thinks there was 
“ no subject on which he could have 
gone through an examination other- 
wise than disgracefully.” There has 

‘ been a great change since then, as 
we all know, and as Mr Trollope 
admits, “in some respects a great 
improvement.” But the judgment 
which he records, in all the calmness 
of retrospective thought, on what 


he calls “the dangerous optimism — 


of competitive choice,”is well worth 
noting, especially as coming from 
one whose political views were 
nothing if not liberal, and who 
would have been the last man to 
defend a system on the mere ground 
of its having suited our forefathers, 


“‘T object to this system, that at 
present there exists no known mode 
of learning who is best, and that the 
method employed has no tendency to 
elicit the best. The method pretends 
only to decide who among a certain 
number of lads will best answer a 
string of questions, for the answering 
of which they are prepared by tutors, 
who have sprung up for the p 
since this fashion of election has been 
adopted. . . . 

‘* As what I now write will certainly 
never be read till I am dead, I may 
dare to say what no one now does dare 
to say in print,—though some of us 
whisper it occcasionally into our friends’ 
ears. There are places in life which 
can hardly be well filled except by‘Gen- 
tlemen.’ The word is one the use of 
which almost subjects one to ignominy. 
If I say that a judge should be a gen- 
tleman, or a bishop, Iam met witha 


scornful allusion to ‘ Nature’s gentle- | 


men.’ Were I to make such an asser- 
tion with reference to the House of 
Sommons, nothing that I ever said 
again would receive the slightest atten- 
tion. ... . It may be that the son 
of the butcher of the village shall be- 
come as well fitted for employment 
requiring gentle culture as the son 
of the parson. Suchis often the case. 
When such is the case, no one has 
been more prone to give the butcher's 
son all the welcome he has merited 
than I myself; but the chances are 
greatly in favor of the parson’s son. 
The gates of the one class should be 
open to the other ; but neither to the 
one class nor to the other can good be 
done by declaring that there are no 
gates, no barrier, no difference.” 


But though the young post- 
office clerk could at that time spell 
but indifferently and wrote a vil 
lanous hand, he was by no means 
illiterate. He could have given 4 
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pretty fair list of the poets, and 
perhaps of the historians, of all 
countries, with their subjects and 
the periods at which they wrote. 
He had read and could talk about 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Byron 
and Scott. He had made up his 
mind that ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
was the best English novel,—“a 
palm which he only partially with- 
drew after a second reading of 
‘Ivanhoe,’ and did not completely 
bestow elsewhere until ‘Esmond’ 
was written.” And, if he had a 
thing to say, he could even then 
say it in writing, so that people 
should know what he meant. He 
had indulged, too, in boyish day- 
dreams on which he afterwards 
looked back with dismay, but 
which he is right no doubt in sup- 
posing tended to make him what 
he was. His boy-life was sadly 


isolated, as we have seen: he was 
compelled to be his own play- 


fellow, and was always building 
some castle in the air. 


“For weeks, for months, if I re- 
member rightly, from year to year, I 
would carry on in my mind the same 
tale, binding myself down to certain 
laws, to certain proportions, and pro- 
prieties, and unities. Nothing im- 
possible was ever introduced,—nor 
even anything which, from outward 
circumstances, would seem violently 
improbable. I myself was of course 
my own hero. Such is a necessity of 
castle-building. But I never became 
aking, or a duke,—much less, when 
my height and personal appearance 
were fixed, could I be an Antinoiis of 
six feet high. I never was a learned 
man, or even a philosopher. But I 
was a very clever person, and beauti- 
ful young women used to be fond of 
me. And I strove to be kind of heart, 
and open of hand, and noble in 
thought, despising mean things : and 
altogether I was a much better fellow 
than I have ever succeeded in being 
since.” 


That verdict on himself we take 
leave to traverse. He was not an 
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Antinoiis, not a learned man, per- 
haps not very much of a philoso- 
pher, in real life any more than in 
his dreams. He was hardly that 
“ very clever person” he delighted 
to picture himself in the recesses 
of his mental castle, nor do we 
know that beautiful young women, 
in the flesh, showed themselves 
indiscreetly fond of him. One 
“young woman down in the coun- 
try” did, he tells us, in the early 
days of his clerkship, take it into 
her head she should like to marry 
him,—and “a very foolish young 
woman,” he thinks, “she must 
have been.” But “to be kind of 
heart and noble in thought, de- 
spising mean things,”—who shall 
deny that in this the man fally 
realised the boy’s aspirations ? 

He began his wack on a salar 
of ninety pounds a-year,—on whic 
he did not contrive to live without 
getting into debt, The first seven 
years of his official life were, he 
honestly confesses, “ neither credit- 
able to himself nor useful to the 
public.” He very soon gained a 
character,—* for irregularity.” Sir 
Francis Freeling was very kind 
to him ; but under Colonel Maber- 
ly, who succeeded, he was always 
at war with the authorities. On 
one occasion it had been his duty 
to lay an open letter, containing 
bank-notes, on the Colonel’s table. 
There the Colonel, had seen it, and 
left it : on his return after a short 
absence, it was gone. It so hap- 
pened that young Trollope, and 
only he, had occasion to return to 
the room in the interval. He shall 
tell the rest of the story :— 


‘¢ When the better was missed I was 
sent for, and there I found the Qol- 
onel much moved about his letter, 
and a certain chief clerk, who, with a 
long face, was making suggestions as 
to the probable fate of the money. 
‘The letter has been taken,’ said 
the Colonel, turning to me angrily, 
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‘and by G—! there has been nobody 
in the room but you and I.’ As he 
spoke, he thundered his fist down up- 
on the table. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘by G—! 
you have taken it!’ and I also thun- 
dered my fist down,—but, accident- 
ally, not upon the table. There was 
there a standing movable desk, at 
which, I presume, it was the Colonel’s 
habit to write, and on this movable 
desk was a large bottle full of ink. 
My fist unfortunately came on the 
desk, and the ink at once flew up, cov- 
ering the Colonel’s face and shirt-front. 
Then it was a sight to see that senior 
clerk, as he seized a quire of blotting- 
paper, and rushed to the aid of his 
superior officer, striving to mop up 
the ink ; and.a sight also to see the 
Colonel, in his agony, hit right out 
through the blotting-paper at that 
senior clerk’s unoffending stomach. 
At that moment there came in the 
Colonel’s private secretary, with the 
letter and the money, and I was de- 
sired to go back to my own room. 
This was an incident not much in my 
favour, though I do not know that it 
did me any special harm.” 


Those who knew the man will 
readily understand the energy with 
which, at any period of his life, 
he would have “ thundered his fist 
down ”—or possibly into his accus- 
er’s face—upon any charge of dis- 
honesty. But he was always in 
trouble. Callers inquired for him 
at the office who did not give the 
authorities there a favourable im- 
pression of his visiting-list. Now 
it was an obliging tailor, who held 
his often-renewed acceptances : 
now it was the mother of that 
“young woman in the country” 
who had fixed her foolish affections 
on him, forcing her way into the 
room where he sat at work amongst 
six or seven other clerks, with the 
awful appeal—“Anthony Trollope, 
when are you going to marry my 
daughter ?” 

At the end of seven years’ ser- 
vice his salary had only risen to 
£140, and he was hopelessly in 
debt. He “hated the office, hat- 
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ed his work, and more than 
hated his own idleness.” He ad 
always told himself, since leayj 
school, that his only attainable 
career in life would be to write 
novels ; but, rather strange to say, 
he had as yet made no attempt, 
He had, however, improved his ae- 
quaintance with the best English 
poets, had taught himself to read 
French and Latin, and acquired 
that love for Horace which was 
one of the delights of his later 
years. He also made, or attached 
closer to himself, some few friends 
whom he ranks amongst the dear- 
est of the many who surrounded 
him in later life, and whose names 
are sufficient evidence that the 
young post-office clerk had some 
sterling good points as well as 
attractive social qualities. If the 
“Tramp Society” be a not very 
dignified title for a club, it had at 
any rate the excuse of being “a 
very little one” (consisting only of 
three members) ; and we find the 
popular member of the Atheneum, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Garrick 
looking back to the fun of that 
earlier and more select comrade- 
ship with evident regret. 

here came at last an opening, 
which did not seem to promise 
much, but was, in fact, the turn- 
ing-point of his life. He applied 
for and obtained the appointment . 
of clerk to one of the three newly 
created Post-Office surveyors im 
Ireland. The duty of these clerks 
was to travel about the country, 
checking the accounts of the local 
postmasters, under the surveyors 
orders. The clerks in the London 
office fought shy of these new 
appointments. ‘They were much 
better in point of emolument than 
the London clerkships ; but it was 
fancied that there was something 
derogatory in the position. To 
young Trollope it promised at 
least an escape from debt outside 
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the office doors and discredit with- 
in. He asked his chief for the 
appointment, and Colonel Maber- 
ly told him that he was only too 
glad to get rid of him—no doubt 
in polite language, but still in 
words to very much that effect. 

He went to Ireland ; his best 
friends “ shook their heads ” about 
it; but 'he, found that, including 
allowances and liberal travelling 
expenses, his new appointment was 
worth to him £400 a-year; and 
from that time the cloud of loneli- 
ness, of debt, and consequent de- 
spondency, cleared off from his 
life. He went to his new situa- 
tion with a very bad character ; 
in fact, he says candidly, the 
home authorities “could hardly 
have given him a very good one” : 
but his new master had the sense 
to tell him at starting that he 
meant to judge him by his per- 
formances. Within a year he 
had acquired the character of a 
thoroughly good public servant, 
which he thenceforth maintained 
though he believes he was never 
thoroughly liked at headquarters. 
It is easy enough to understand 
that the heads of a public depart- 
ment found it difficult to appreci- 
ate a subordinate who “ generally 
had an opinion of his own.” 
Speaking of his position in the 
office at a much later date, he 
says :— 

‘“T have no doubt that I often made 
myself very disagreeable. I know 
that I sometimes tried todo so. But 
I could hold my own, because I knew 
my business and was useful. . . . It 
was my principle always to obey 
authority in everything instantly, but 
never to allow my mouth to be closed. 
. . . When carrying out instructions 
which I knew should not have been 
given, I never scrupled to point out 
the fatuity of the improper order in 
the strongest language that I could 
decently employ. I have revelled in 
these official correspondences, and look 
back to some of them as the greatest 
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delights of my life. But I am not 
sure that they were so delightful to 
others.” 


Under Sir Rowland Hill, in still 
later days, this state of things con- 
tinued. He was always, he con- 
fesses, “ an anti-Hillite.” 


‘*How I loved,- when I was con- 
tradicted—as I was very often, and 
no doubt -very properly—to do in- 
stantly as I was bid, and then to 
prove that what I was doing was 
fatuous, dishonest, expensive and im- 
practicable ! and then there were such 
feuds—such delicious feuds ! ” 


He led, he admits, “a very jolly 
life” in Ireland. The surveyor 
kept a pair of hounds, though— 
with a want of logical sequence 
which sounds thoroughly Irish— 
he never rode to them. But the 
clerk at once bought a hunter— 
thinking it his duty, perhaps, to 
represent his principal. 

‘*T have ever since been constant to 
the sport, having learned to love it 
with an affection which I cannot my- 
self fathom or understand. I am 
very heavy, very blind, have been— 
in reference to hunting—a poor man, 
and am now an old man. I have 
often had to travel all night outside 
a mail-coach, in order that I might 
hunt the next day. Nor have I ever 
been, in truth, a good horseman. . . . 
But it has been for more than thirty 
years a duty to me to ride to hounds, 
and I have performed that duty with 
a persistent energy. . . . Few have in- 
vestigated more closely than I have 
done the depth and breadth and 
water-holding capacities of an Essex 
ditch. It will, I think, be accorded 
to me by Essex men generally that I 
have ridden hard. . . . I am too 
blind to see hounds turning, and can- 
not, therefore, tell whether the fox 
has gone this way or that. Indeed, 
all the notice I take of hounds is not 
to ride over them.” 


Mr Trollope tells, in these pages, 
some two or three of those charac- 
teristic stories of Irish life which 
flowed so charmingly from his 
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lips in congenial company. “ The 
O’Connors of Castle Connor ” and 
“Father Giles of Ballymoy” are 
conan adventures which took 
iterary shape in magazine pages, 
and will be found in the ‘ Tales of 
All Countries,’ published in 1861 
and 1870. 

It was in Ireland, too, that he 
met with his wife—an English- 
woman, however,—Miss Heseltine, 
whom he married in 1844: a date 
which he says hé “ perhaps ought 
to name as the commencement of 
his better life, rather than the day 
on which he first landed in Ire- 
land.” Six months before, he had 
begun his first novel, ‘The Mac- 
dermots of Ballycloran.’ The long- 
ing to be ai novelist, which had so 
long been felt, was only now called 
into activity, in the course of a 
rural walk, by the sight of a 
ruined Irish mansion. It could 
only be the strong paternal feeling 
of an author for his literary first- 
born which persuaded him, even in 
this calm retrospect, to pronounce 
‘ The Macdermots’ “ a good novel.” 
Such judgment the public will 
but partially endorse, though the 
popularity of his other stories has 
floated it into a sixth edition. It 
was finished a year after his mar- 
riage, and his mother succeeded 
in getting it published for him on 
the “ half-profit” system ; but the 
book had no sale, and he never 
received a penny on account of it. 
He was to wait yet twelve years 
before any appreciable gain was 
to come to him from his literary 
efforts. He had set to work at 
once to write a second novel— The 
Kellys and the O’Kellys,’—again 
an irish story, published on the 
same terms and with even a worse 
result—for Messrs Colburn in- 
formed him that they had lost 
some £63 by the venture, and 
volunteered their advice that he 
should attempt no more novels. 
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Mr Trollope qnotes the ‘ Times’’ 
notice of the book :— 


“Of ‘The Kellys and the O’Kellys,’ 
we may say what the master said to 
his footman, when the man com- 
plained of the constant supply of legs 
of mutton on the kitchen table, ‘ Well, 
John, legs of mutton are good sub- 
stantial food ;’ and we may say also 
what John replied, ‘Substantial, sir? 
Yes—they are substantial—but a little 
coarse.’ ” 


Even this review, he adds, did 
not sell the, book. But his pub- 
lishers (rather illogically, as he re- 
marks), in the very same letter 
which warned him against novel- 
writing, requested that he would 
“favour them with a sight” of 
a story which they understood he 
had nearly finished—‘ La Vendée’; 
and for this they gave him twenty 
pounds down in hard cash, with an 
engagement to pay more under cer- 
tain conditions of success. But 
the success never came. Indeed 
he thinks the publishers were 
rather “talked out of” the £20 
by his brother Thomas, who con- 
ducted the negotiation: the two 
brothers, in spite of old Winchester 
memories, remaining fast friends 
through life. A series of letters con- 
tributed to the ‘ Examiner’ brought 
no pay. A specimen portion of 
a ‘Handbook for Ireland,’ which 
Murray had promised to read on 
approval, was returned unopened 
at the end of nine months, in 
answer to “avery angry letter” 
from the author (those who knew 
the man will easily conceive it) 
insisting upon having it back. To 
write for the stage had also been 
one of his ambitions ; but a comedy, 
with the not very taking title of 
‘The Noble _Jilt,’ encountered so 
unfavourable a verdict from his 
friend George Bartley the actor, 
that it never got itself either acted 
or printed. Its author worked up 
the plot afterwards in ‘Can You 
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Forgive Her?’ and expresses a 
doubt, in spite of his critic, whether 
some of the scenes in that comedy 
were not “amongst the brightest 
and best work he ever did.” Some 
years afterwards he nfade another 
attempt, on the reverse principle, 
by dramatising his popular ‘ Last 
Chronicle of Barset’ ; but this also 
he failed to get accepted. 

An appointment, which fully oc- 
cupied his time and energies, put 
a stop to all attempts at authorship 
for two years,—though they were, 
he says, two of the happiest in his 
life. He was instructed to inquire 
into and reorganise the rural letter- 
deliveries, first in his own district 
in Ireland, and then through ten 
of the English counties, the Chan- 
nel Islands, and South Wales. He 
did his work entirely on horseback, 
keeping two and sometimes three 
good horses, and so contriving to 
get his deerly-loved hunting out of 
his travelling allowances. In this 
official progress he was, he con- 
ceives, “a beneficent angel to the 
public,—bringing everywhere with 
him an earlier, cheaper, and much 
more regular delivery of letters.” 
How he flashed down early on 
hunting mornings (an angel in a 
red coat and top-boots) upon rural 
postmasters and lone country- 
houses, asking questions which, 
while his official status was un- 
known, must have had a strong 
savour of impertinence, is very 
amusingly told. During these two 
years he and his wife were tem- 
porary residents in various English 
towns ; but now he received the 
appointment of surveyor in the 
northern district of Ireland, and 
found his salary increased to about 
£800 a-year. In Ireland, there- 
fore, he again settled,—finally in 
the classic Dublin suburb of Donny- 
brook. 

In 1855 was published the first 
of that long series of works which 
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were gradually to make him famous. 
This was the short story called 
‘The Warden,’—first conceived in 
the Cathedral close of Salisbury. 
For this he received in two years~ 
from Messrs Longman (on the 
half-profit system) a little over 
£20—the first money he had 
ever bond fide earned by literary 
work. It was a story writ- 
ten with a purpose—to expose 
the perversion of the charitable 
endowments of the Church into 
sinecures. But he could not find 
the heart, as he confesses, to do 
the thing in the slashing style: 
and probably the impression left 
upon most readers’ minds is rather 
that of sympathy with the good 
Warden than indignation at the 
abuses of Hiram’s Hospital. The 
story will be remembcred, not for 
its bearing upon Church abuses, 
but for the masterly delineations 
of character which make their first 
appearance there. Who did not 
feel at once that he knew Arch- 
deacon Grantley as intimately as 
such a dignitary might be known, 
—who did not believe that Tom 
Towers of the ‘ Jupiter’ was a veri- 
table sketch from behind the scenes 
of the newspaper daily press ? How 
the author must have chuckled 
when the ‘Times’ itself, in the 
course of a favourable critique on 
the work, gently complained of the 
“ personality ” of the portrait ! The 
novelist had at that time never 
even known the name of any one 
connected with the “ leading jour- 
nal,” any more than he had ever 
spoken to an archdeacon, or lived 
in a cathedral city. Both the arch- 
deacon and Tom Towers were pure 
creations,—* the result of an effort 
of moral consciousness.” 
Archdeacon Grantley, Tom 
Towers, Dean Arabin, the weak 
Bishop of Barchester, and, above 
all, the immortal Mrs Proudie, all 
reappear, as we all so well remem- 
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ber, in ‘ Barchester Towers,’ ‘ Doc- 
tor Thorne,’ ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ 
and in the ‘ Last Chronicle of Bar- 
set,’—which closes aseries of novels 
quite sufficient in themselves to 
make a great reputation for any 
writer, and on which the reputation 
of Anthony Trollope will chiefl 
rest. The author himself, indeed, 
deliberately prefers what we may 
call the “Palliser” series. He 
thinks that if his name “is to be 
known at all in the next century 
among the writers of English prose 
fiction, that permanence of success 
will rest on the characters of Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, 
and the Rev. Mr Crawley.” 


‘*T look upon this string of char- 
acters as the best work of my life. 
Taking him altogether, I think that 
Plantagenet Palliser stands more firmly 
on the ground than any other person- 
age I have created.” 

But even ‘Barchester Towers,’ 
which speedily followed the publi- 
cation of ‘The Warden,’ met at 
first with only moderate apprecia- 
tion. The author received—“ with 
profound delight”—£100 in ad- 
vance out of the half profits ; and 
the subsequent payment on account 
of that and ‘ The Warden’ together, 
amounted, in the whole, to £600 
more : but these receipts extended 
over wer years. But he had 
now worked his way into a position 
to make terms with the publishers. 
For the copyright of his next work 
— The Three Clerks’—he got £250 
from Bentley. He considered it 
the best he had yet written ; but 
few will place it on the same level 
with ‘ Barchester Towers’ or its 
successors. The characters in this 
story, he confesses, were not drawn 
wholly from his own “ moral con- 
sciousness”: Sir Gregory Hard- 
. lines is Sir Charles Trevelyan, with 
whom, in spite of the satire, he 
afterwards became very intimate : 
and Sir Warwick Westend isa liter- 


ary alias for Sir Stafford North- 
cote. For ‘Doctor Thorne,’ the most 
pre of all his novels, as he 

elieves, which came next in suc- 
cession, and.for the plot of which 
he confesses his obligation to his 
brother Thomas-Adolphus, he in 
vain “ demanded” £400 from Bent- 
ley. He was then under immediate 
orders to go to Egypt, to make a 
treaty for the conveyance of the 
English mails through that country 
by railway, and had no time to 
spare for making bargains. He 
rushed off to Chapman & Hall, and 
poured “a quick torrent of words” 
on Mr Edward Chapman. 


‘* Looking at me as he might have 
done at a highway robber who had 
stopped him on Hounslow Heath, he 
said he supposed he might as well do 
as I desired. I considered that to be 
a sale, and it wasa sale. I remember 
that he held the poker in his hand all 
the time that I was with him ; but, in 
truth, even though he had declined to 
buy the book, there would have been 
no danger.” 


For his next novel, ‘The Ber- 
trams,’—which he “never heard 
well spoken of, even by his 
friends,”—he got the same price 
from the same quarter without 
any difficulty. But it was his 
book on the West Indies which he 
considers to have fixed his position 
asan author. He had been sent 
out to “ cleanse the Augean stable” 
of the Post Office in those regions, 
and engaged with Chapman & 
Hall to write the volume before ke 
sailed. He considered it the “ best 
book that had ever come from his 

en.” The ‘Times’ reviewed it at 
length, in terms of high praise ; 
and for his next novel, ‘Castle 
Richmond,’ he demanded and re- 
ceived from his publishers the sum 
of £600. 

From that time he could make 
his own terms. Messrs Smith & 
Elder’s new venture, the ‘ Cornhill 
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Magazine,’ was coming out under 
the editorship of Thackeray, and 
was in want of a leading serial 
story—the editor himself having, 
as Mr Trollope supposes, intended 
to supply one, and finding himself 
unable to “come up to time.” 
The proprietors at once offered 
Trollope £1000 for a three-volume 
novel, to come out in monthly 
ortions; and, for the first and 
ast time in his literary career, he 
sold a novel which had yet to be 
written. As arule, he had always 
one, and latterly two or three, in 
manuscript lying in his desk ready 
for publication. This Cornhill 
story was ‘Framley Parsonage.’ 
The reading public were delight- 
ed to meet there again their old 
friends Archdeacon Grantley and 
Mrs Proudie ; and the character of 
Lucy Robarts is one of the sweet- 
est, as the author himself felt, 
that he ever drew. The series of 
what we may call the Barchester 
Novels was not completed until 
seven years later, by the publica- 
tion of ‘The Last Chronicle of 
Barset.’ For this he received 
£3000, and considers it the best of 
all his stories, though the public, 
he thinks, preferred ‘Orley Farm.’ 
He had grown very fond of his 
imaginary county and its society, 
and realised to himself the person- 
ages of his drama just as the true 
actor throws himself for the time 
into the character he represents. 


‘‘ As I wrote ‘Framley Parsonage’ 
I became more closely than ever ac- 
quainted with the new shire I had 
added to the English counties. I had 
it all in my mind,—its roads and rail- 
roads, its towns and parishes, its mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the different 
hunts which rode over it. I knew all 
the great lords and their castles, the 
squires and their parks, the rectors 
and their churches. This was the 
fourth novel of which I placed the 
scene in Barsetshire, and as I wrote it 
Imade a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories there has 
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been no name given to a fictitious site 

which does not represent to me a spot 

of which I knew all the accessories. 

- though I had lived and wandered 
ere.’ 


And he says again :— 


‘*Thave been able to imbue myself 
thoroughly with the characters I have 
had in hand. I have wandered alone 
among the rocks and woods, crying at 
their grief, laughing at their absurdi- 
ties, and thoroughly enjoying their 
joy. I have been impregnated with 
my own creations till it has been my 
only excitement to sit with the pen in 
my hand, and drive my team before 
me at as quick a pace as I could make 
them travel.” 


‘* Tt is so that I have lived with my 
characters, and thence has come what- 
ever success I have obtained. There 
is a gallery of them, and of all in that 
gallery I may say that I know the tone 
of the voice,and the colour of the hair, 
every flame of the eye, and the very 
clothes they wear. Of each man I 
could assert whether he would have 
said these or the other words ; of every 
woman, whether she would then have 
smiled or so have frowned.” 


He was very careful also to mark 
the “progression in character,” the 
changes in his men and women 
which would naturally take place 
in the course of years. 

How it came to pass that, for a 
very different reason from the jeal- 
ousy which led Addison to extin- 
guish the life of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the author determined 
suddenly to “ kill Mrs Proudie,” is 
a story often told by him in his 
lifetime, which has been already 
told in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ and 
for which we may refer the reader 
to the work itself. But_ his . part- 
ing tribute to the memory of that 
awful lady is a good illustration of 
how thoroughly the characters of 
his creation became to his mind 
living realities :— 

‘‘T have sometimes regretted the 
deed, so great was my delight in writ- 
ing about Mrs Proudie, so thorough 
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ber, in ‘ Barchester Towers,’ ‘ Doc- 
tor Thorne,’ ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ 
and in the ‘ Last Chronicle of Bar- 
set,’—which closes a series of novels 
quite sufficient in themselves to 
make a great reputation for any 
writer, and on which the reputation 
of Anthony Trollope will chiefl 
rest. The author himself, indeed, 
deliberately prefers what we may 
call the “ Palliser” series. He 
thinks that if his name “is to be 
known at all in the next century 
among the writers of English prose 
fiction, that permanence of success 
will rest on the characters of Plan- 
tagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, 
and the Rev. Mr Crawley.” 


**T look upon this string of char- 
acters as the best work of my life. 
Taking him altogether, I think that 
Plantagenet Palliser stands more firmly 
on the ground than any other person- 
age I have created.” 

But even ‘Barchester Towers,’ 
which speedily followed the publi- 
cation of ‘The Warden,’ met at 
first with only moderate apprecia- 
tion. The author received—“ with 
profound delight”—£100 in ad- 
vance out of the half profits ; and 
the subsequent payment on account 
of that and ‘ The Warden’ together, 
amounted, in the whole, to £600 
more : but these receipts extended 
over twenty years. But he had 
now worked his way into a position 
to make terms with the publishers. 
For the copyright of his next work 
—‘The Three Clerks’—he got £250 
from Bentley. He considered it 
the best he had yet written ; but 
few will place it on the same level 
with ‘ Barchester Towers’ or its 
successors. The characters in this 
story, he confesses, were not drawn 
wholly'from his own “ moral con- 
sciousness”: Sir Gregory Hard- 
. lines is Sir Charles Trevelyan, with 
whom, in spite of the satire, he 
afterwards became very intimate : 
and Sir Warwick Westend isa liter- 





ary alias for Sir Stafford North- 
cote. For ‘Doctor Thorne,’ the most 
ad of all his novels, as he 

elieves, which came next in suc- 
cession, and.for the plot of which 
he confesses his obligation to his 
brother Thomas-Adolphus, he in 
vain “ demanded” £400 from Bent- 
ley. He was then under immediate 
orders to go to Egypt, to make a 
treaty for the conveyance of the 
English mails through that country 
by railway, and had no time to 
spare for making bargains. He 
rushed off to Chapman & Hall, and 
poured “a quick torrent of words” 
on Mr Edward Chapman. 


‘* Looking at me as he might have 
done at a highway robber who had 
stopped him on Hounslow Heath, he 
said he supposed he might as well do 
as I desired. I considered that to be 
a sale, and it was a sale. I remember 
that he held the poker in his hand all 
the time that I was with him ; but, in 
truth, even though he had declined to 
buy the book, there would have been 
no danger.” , 


For his next novel, ‘The Ber- 
trams,’—which he “never heard 
well spoken of, even by his 
friends,”"—he got the same price 
from the same quarter without 
any difficulty. But it was his 
book on the West Indies which he 
considers to have fixed his position 
asan author. He had been sent 
out to “ cleanse the Augean stable” 
of the Post Office in those regions, 
and engaged with Chapman & 
Hall to write the volume before ke 
sailed. He considered it the “ best 
book that had ever come from his 

en.” The ‘Times’ reviewed it at 
fength, in terms of high praise; 
and for his next novel, ‘Castle 
Richmond,’ he demanded and re- 
ceived from his publishers the sum 
of £600. 

From that time he could make 
his own terms. Messrs Smith & 
Elder’s new venture, the ‘ Cornhill 
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Magazine,’ was coming out under 
the editorship of Thackeray, and 
was in want of a leading serial 
story—the editor himself having, 
as Mr Trollope supposes, intended 
to supply one, and finding himself 
unable to “come up to time.” 
The proprietors at once offered 
Trollope £1000 for a three-volume 
novel, to come out in monthly 
ortions; and, for the first and 
ast time in his literary career, he 
sold a novel which had yet to be 
written. As arule, he had always 
one, and latterly two or three, in 
manuscript lying in his desk read 
for publication. This Cornhill 
story was ‘Framley Parsonage.’ 
The reading public were delight- 
ed to meet there again their old 
friends Archdeacon Grantley and 
Mrs Proudie ; and the character of 
Lucy Robarts is one of the sweet- 
est, as the author himself felt, 
that he ever drew. The series of 
what we may call the Barchester 
Novels was not completed until 
seven years later, by the publica- 
tion of ‘The Last Chronicle of 
Barset.’ For this he received 
£3000, and considers it the best of 
all his stories, though the public, 
he thinks, preferred ‘Orley Farm.’ 
He had grown very fond of his 
imaginary county and its society, 
and realised to himself the person- 
ages of his drama just as the true 
actor throws himself for the time 
into the character he represents. 


‘‘AsI wrote ‘Framley Parsonage’ 
I became more closely than ever ac- 
quainted with the new shire I had 
added to the English counties. I had 
it all in my mind,—its roads and rail- 
roads, its towns and parishes, its mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the different 
hunts which rode over it. I knew all 
the great lords and their castles, the 
squires and their parks, the rectors 
and their churches. This was the 
fourth novel of which I placed the 
scene in Barsetshire, and as I wrote it 
Imade a map of the dear county. 
Throughout these stories there has 
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been no name given to a fictitious site 

which does not represent to me as 

of which I knew all the accessories, 

= though I had lived and wandered 
ere.” 


And he says again :— 


‘*Thave been able to imbue myself 
thoroughly with the characters I have 
had in hand. I have wandered alone 
among the rocks and woods, crying at 
their grief, laughing at their absurdi- 
ties, and thoroughly enjoying their 
joy. I have been impregnated with 
my Own creations till it has been my 
only excitement to sit with the pen in 
my hand, and drive my team before 
me at as quick a pace as I could make 
them travel.” 


‘* Tt is so that I have lived with my 
characters, and thence has come what- 
ever success I have obtained. There 
is a gallery of them, and of all in that 
gallery I may say that I know the tone 
of the voice,and the colour of the hair, 
every flame of the eye, and the very 
clothes they wear. Of each man I 
could assert whether he would have 
said these or the other words ; of every 
woman, whether she would then have 
smiled or so have frowned.” 


He was very careful also to mark 
the “ progression in character,” the 
changes in his men and women 
which would naturally take place 
in the course of years. 

How it came to pass that, for a 
very different reason from the jeal- 
ousy which led Addison to extin- 
guish the life of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, the author determined 
suddenly to “ kill Mrs Proudie,” is 
a story often told by him in his 
lifetime, which has been already 
told in the pages of ‘Maga,’ and 
for which we may refer the reader 
to the work itself. But his . part- 
ing tribute to the memory of that 
awful lady is a good illustration of 
how thoroughly the characters of 
his creation became to his mind 
living realities :— 

‘“‘T have sometimes regretted the 
deed, so great was my delight in writ- 
ing about Mrs Proudie, so thorough 
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was my knowledge of all the little 
shades in her character. It was not 
only that she was a tyrant, a bully, 
a would-be priestess, a very vulgar 
woman, and one who would send 
headlong to the nethermost pit all 
who disagreed with her; but that at 
the same time she was conscientious, 
by no means a hypocrite, really be- 
lieving in the brimstone which she 
threatened, and anxious to save the 
souls around her from its horrors. 
And as her tyranny increased, so did 
the bitterness of the moments of her 
repentance increase, in that she knew 
herself to be a tyrant,—till that bitter- 
ness killed her.” 


We have traced this literary 
career with some minuteness to its 
culmination, because it is a strik- 
ing record not only of indomitable 
perseverance, arising in Trollope’s 
case from the consciousness of 
strength, but of the slow and hesi- 
tating steps by which the reading 
public forms its tastes, and the 
unquestioning faith with which it 
abandons itself to the favourite it 
has once adopted. He had always 
“felt this to be an injustice in 
literary affairs,” and he was in- 
duced to test this by ascertaining 
how far he could succeed in obtain- 
ing a second reputation for him- 
self by publishing anonymously. 
He wrote for the Magazine 
two stories—‘ Nina Balatka’ and 
‘Linda Tressel.’ The secret of the 
authorship was well kept for some 
time ; but the stories, though good 
in themselves, and fairly well re- 
ceived, were not appreciated by 
the public generally as they would 
have been had they been signed 
with his name. 

Itis not necessary here to enter 
into the details of the novelist’s 
later successes. The highest rate 
of pay he ever received was, he 
. tells us, for ‘The Claverings,’ which 
came out in the ‘ Cornhill’ in 1866, 
1867—£2800. Larger sums were 
realised by other stories: ‘Can You 
Forgive Her ?’ brought £3525, and 
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others as much as £3000 each, but 
these were of an unusual length, 
As a rule, from the time that his 
popularity was established, he for 
some years maintained the price of 
£600 for a volume of the ordinary 
novel measure, though latterly he 
had to submit to a reduction in 
these terms. 

It is time to say something of 
his private life. His residence in 


Ireland had given him no opportu- ~ 


nities of mixing in literary society; 
but in 1859 he was appointed to 
the charge of the Eastern District 
of England, and took a lease of a 
pretty old-fashioned brigk house at 
Waltham Cross, which he after- 
wards bought and considerably im- 
proved. It was the same year in 
which he became connected with 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ and he 
found it very convenient for his 
frequent journeys to London. And 
now he began rapidly to make 
those literary and other friends 
who added so much to his keen 
enjoyment of life. A dinner at 
the publisher’s was his first intro- 
duction to Thackeray, whom he 
regarded as “the greatest master 
of fiction in this age,” and “ one of 
the most tender-hearted of human 
beings he ever knew.” Millais, 
G. H. Lewes, “Jacob Omnium” 
(Higgins), Robert Bell, Fitzjames 
Stephen, Dallas, Sala,—for each 
and all of these he has a word of 
hearty appreciation. Of the late 
Sir Charles Taylor, the “king of 
the Garrick Club” in his day, he 
speaks thus :— 


‘*A man rough of tongue, brusquy 
in his manners, odious to those wh 
dislike him,—he is the prince of friends’ 
honest as the sun, and as open-hearted 
as charity itself.” 


Had he any sort of consciousness 
how very nearly he was drawing @ 
portrait of himself ? 

He was now in a position to 


satisfy that “craving for love,” 
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which he almost apologises for as 
“a weakness in his character.” It 
was a craving never gratified, as 
he pathetically complains, in the 
early years 0 his life. At the 
Garrick Club he at once became 
very popular. He was soon after- 
wards elected to the Atheneum ; 
and, when in town, generally made 
one at those midnight meetings at 
the Cosmopolitan, which no man 
more thoroughly enjoyed, andwhich 
were so enjoyable. At Waltham 
House, too, where he was very 
happy, though in different fashion 
from his London life, amongst his 
cows, and roses, and strawberries, 
he delighted to welcome at his 
quiet dinner-table some half-dozen 
of intimate friends. Those who 
were occasional guests there re- 
member how, in the warm summer 
evenings, the party would adjourn 
after dinner to the lawn, where 
wines and fruit were laid out 
under the fine old cedar-tree, and 
many a good story was told while 
the tobacco-smoke went curling up 
into the soft twilight. 

In 1861 he succeeded in getting 
from his official chief, a nine-months’ 
holiday, in order to pay a visit to 
America, for the avowed purpose 
of writing a book. It was during 
the Secession War, and his sym- 
pathies were strongly with the 
North; but the book when written, 
though fairly well received, was, 
as he here candidly admits, not a 
“good book.” In truth, his voca- 
tion was to tell in admirable fashion 
a tale of modern English life ; and 
whenever he was tempted by lit- 
erary ambition to step off this fa- 
miliar’ ground, he lost his secure 
foothold. 

Six years afterwards he resigned 
his place in the Post Office, without 
waiting for a pension, to which 
a few more years’ service would 
have entitled him. More than 
one motive seems to have led him 
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to this determination. He found 
the double work becoming a bur- 
den to him ; he had lately applied 
unsuccessfully for the vacant office 
of under-secretary, and he had 
undertaken a task which he very 
soon relinquished—the editorship 
of the new ‘St Paul’s Magazine.’ 
Very early in the days of his 
clerkship, he had amused a cynical 
old uncle who once asked him what 
profession he would like best, by 
replying, that he should like to be 
a member of Parliament. In his 
maturer mind he had always re- 
tained the idea that “to sit in the 
British Parliament should be the 
highest object of ambition to ever 
educated Englishman.” He had, 
he confesses, “almost an insane 
desire to sit there.” Accordingly, 
he was hardly freed from official 
trammels when he began to look 
out for a seat. At first his name 
was suggested for one of the divi- 
sions of the county of Essex ; but 
he withdrew at once, with the un- 
selfish chivalry of his nature, in 
favour of a candidate who seemed 
to have higher claims. Finally, he 
stood for Beverley. He did not get 
in. How should he? No one was 
less calculated to win the “most 
sweet voices” of borough electors. 
To him the time spent in canvassing 
was “the most wretched fortnight 
of his manhood.” His account of 
it is a caution to candidates. He 
was a “ Liberal,” as the term is, in 
politics ; a “ Conservative-Liberal” 
he termed himself. On some theo- 
retical points his Liberalism was 
of the most advanced type. So 
far as Liberalism advocated “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” free trade, purity of elec- 
tion, and other imposing theories, 
he was a very good Liberal indeed. 
But the man who could speak of 
the Beverley Liberal caucus as “a 
bitter tyranny from grinding vul- 
gar tyrants,” who could say of the 
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Ballot and the Permissive Bill, 
*“‘T hated and do hate them both,” 
and yet could insist that there 
should be “no bribery, no treat- 
ing, not even a pot of beer,” on his 
side at the election, was plainly 
not the man for Beverley. ‘There 
was something grand,” he thought, 
“in the scorn with which a leading 
Liberal there turned up his nose at 
him,” when he uttered that last 
astounding manifesto. And cer- 
tainly Parliament was no place for 
him. What would have been the 

osition of a professing Liberal 
in the present House of Commons 
who were to rise there and de- 
nounce what he calls “the dam- 
nable system of merit,” and who 
thought (as he declares he did 
think, though he dare not print it 
while living) that the House ought 
to be an assembly of “ gentlemen” ? 
The truth was this, that all his in- 
stincts and feelings were Conserva- 
tive—of that better type of Con- 
servatism which is daily growin 
in strength—however “ liberal ” he 
might have been in theory. 

In 1871 Mr and Mrs Trollope 
determined to pay a visit to their 
eldest son, who had settled on a 
sheep-farm in Australia. As they 
meant to be absent not less than a 
year and a half, and as the connec- 
tion with the Post Office—one of 
the motives for his residence in the 
eastern district—had now ceased, 
and he was preparing to give up 
hunting altogether, it was deter- 
mined to sell the house at Waltham, 
and migrate to London. This 
wrench from many pleasant old 
associations was not effected with- 
out “many tears.” When he re- 
turned to England, after visiting 
New Zealand and the Australian 
colonies (having, of course, written 
a book upon Australia, and a novel 
on board ship on his way home), 
he took up his residence for some 
years in Manteen Square, where 
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he entered again with zest into 
London society, and amused many 
of his leisure hours in arrang. 
ing and cataloguing with some 
care his not inconsiderable lib 
of books, in which he took increas. 
ing delight. It might have been 
thought that the unhappy associa. 
tions of his school days would have 
left little taste for Greek or Latin 
literature ; but it was not so. The 
study of Greek he never seriously 
resumed; but he read through, 
with an amount of industry real- 
ly wonderful, when we remem- 
ber how very limited were his 
leisure hours, almost the whole of 
the Latin authors, One result of 
this was his volunteering to take 
in hand ‘ Cesar’s Commentaries’ 
for the series of “ Ancient Classics 
for English Readers,” issued under 
the editorship of the Rev. W. 
Lucas Collins—one of those chance 
literary acquaintanceships which 
ripened, as he says, into a warm 
friendship, though made late in 
life. A proof of the many-sided 
geniality of the man was that he 
had friends in all professions, and 
moving in various spheres of life; 
and few who were drawn into im- 
mediate contact with him failed 
to prize his affection. The little 
volume on ‘ Cesar’ was a labour 
of love in a double sense: the MS. 
was given as a birthday present to 
the late editor of this magazine— 
another of those many friends first 
made in the way of business, but 
who soon became personally en, 
deared to him in a degree which 
was fully reciprocated. |The cor- 
rected proof was accompanied by a 
brief note, from which we are allow- 
ed here to quote. “I think the Ist 
of June is your birthday ; at any 
rate, we will make it so for this 
ear, and you will accept this as 3 
ittle present.” He was continu- 
ally doing such kindly acts, often 
in a manner that had all the gen- 
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tleness of a woman; and only those 
who knew him well were aware 
how much of this there was in 
his nature underlying a somewhat 
rough outside. One friend who, 
in temporary ill-health, was thrown 
upon the doubtful cookery of Lon- 
don lodgings, well remembers how 
he would look in continually, on his 
way to his club, for a few minutes’ 
pleasant chat, carrying in his hand 
a pheasant, or some such little deli- 
cacy as might tempt an invalid’s 
appetite. But such instances of 
thoughtful kindness live in the 
memories of many, and this is 
not the place to dwell upon them. 
The same love of Latin literature 
which produced the ‘Cwxsar’ led 
him to publish, in 1880, a ‘ Life of 
Cicero,’ for whom he had an en- 
thusiastic admiration. The .book 
is pleasantly written ; but it must 
be again said that when he was 
tempted to desert fiction for his- 
tory, he did not show himself at 
his best. 

This autobiographical record was 
finished (we are told in the pref- 
ace) in April 1876: but the list of 
his published works given by him- 
self in the last chapter includes 
‘John Caldigate,’ published in 
1879." The following year he gave 
up his London residence, and re- 
tired to a pretty house, built in 
somewhat rambling fashion by a 
French emigrant in 1760, just out- 
side the village of Harting in Sus- 
sex. He no longer enjoyed his old 
robust health, and the demands of 
London society had become some- 
what too severe for him. It had 
been his habit for many years to 
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vary his London life by a few weeks’ 
ramble in the Black Forest, or in 
Switzerland ; but in the spring of 
1881 he made a short tour in Italy 
with Mrs Trollope and some friends, 
paying a visit to his brother at 

ome. Though at times his old 
buoyant spirits made a stout fight 
against bodily infirmity, he was 
then far from well, and knew and 
confessed it. He had also entered 
into business relations—not neces- 
sary here to particularise—which 
worried and disgusted him: for such 
matters he had, as he confesses, 
neither taste nor aptitude. In- 
deed it was remarkable that one 
who knew the world so thoroughly 
—who could write such a book as 
‘The Way we Live now,’ which he 
admits to be over-coloured, and 
which is to us the least. agreeable 
of all his novels—should have been 
himself the most trustful and un- 
suspicious of men. The fact was 
this,—taking the world as a whole, 
he knew that meanness, and base- 
ness, and greed of all kinds were 
rampant in it ; but in the case of a 
private friend,—one might almost 
say in any individual case with 
which he had to deal,—he could not 
believe that the manwould be guilty 
of such things. His loyalty to 
his friends was so perfect that it 
tended sometimes, in his energetic 
nature, to make him wires se 
and unjust. A slight to himself 
he could readily forgive; but a 
slight to a relative or near friend 
was in his eyes the unpardonable 
sin. 

The next year he paid two visits 
to Ireland, and on his return from 








' A list of the novels written by him since that date may be here given. They 
are — ‘Cousin Henry,’ ‘The Duke’s Children,’ ‘ Ayala’s Angel,’ ‘ Dr. Wortle’s 
School,’ ‘The Fixed Period,’ ‘Kept in the Dark,’ ‘Marion Fay,’ ‘ Mr Scarbor- 
ough’s Family’—besides his volume on Thackeray in ‘ Men of Letters,’ and a ‘ Life 


of Lord Palmerston.’ 


There is also an Irish story, called ‘The Landleaguers,’ 


contributed to ‘ Life, —which, contrary to his habit, was left incomplete,—and a 
novel, called an ‘Old Man’s Love,’ now in the hands of Messrs Blackwood for 


publication. 
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the first of these he seemed the 
better for the change. He always 
retained a strong interest in the 
country, andthe news of the Phenix 
Park massacre affected him very 
strongly. It had been his constant 
prayer that he might not survive 
his powers of work, without which, 
he says in the closing chapter— 
“ there can be no joy in this world.” 
And it was at this time that he 
conceived the idea embodied in that 
curious story ‘The Fixed Period,’ 
which first saw light in the pages 
of ‘ Maga.’ The law of his imagin- 
ary republic of Britannula was to 
provide that “‘ men should arrange 
for their own departure, so as to 
fall into no senile weakness, no 
slippered selfishness, no ugly whin- 
ings of undefined want, before 
they shall go hence and be no more 
thought of.” In their sixty-seventh 
year they were to be “ deposited ” 
in a kind of college, and after the 
interval of a twelvemonth be put 
to apainless death. When an in- 
timate friend once ventured to re- 
fer to this Utopian euthanasia as 
a somewhat grim jest, he stopped 
suddenly in his walk, and grasping 
the speaker’s arm in his energetic 
fashion, exclaimed : “It’s all true 
—I mean every word of it.” He 
was fond of quoting, in the way of 
reference of a speedy to a linger- 
ing death, Lady Macbeth’s words— 


‘Stand not upon the order of your 
going, 

But go at once.” 

The end came to him very much 
in the manner he had wished and 
prayed for, and at an age in singu- 
lar accordance with his theory. 
Dining in London with his brother- 
in-law, Sir John Tilley, he sudden- 
ly after dinner showed slight symp- 
toms of affection of the brain. He 
recovered sufficiently to be driven 
home to his temporary lodgings, 
but was found there, later in the 
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evening, in a state of partial par 
alysis and almost speechless. He 
lingered five weeks, without much 
suffering, but never recovering in- 
telligible speech or sustained con- 
sciousness, though generally able 
to recognise the members of his 
family. He died on the 6th of 
December 1882, in his sixty-eighth 
year. 

His mode of working was ve 
methodical, and such as probably 
would not have been adopted by 
any other writer of fiction. For 
many years of his life an old ser- 
vant had strict charge to call him 
every morning early enough for 
him to get seated at his writing. 
table by half-past five. With the 
help of acup of coffee, he would 
write on, with his watch before 
him, for some four hours or s0 
(though he considers three hours 
as much as a man ought to write), 
until he went to dress for a late 
breakfast. Then his work was over 
for the day. He required from him- 
self 250 words every quarter of an 
hour; and, in his days of full acti- 
vity, he “found that the 250 words 
were forthcoming as regularlyas his 
watch went.” This made ten printed - 
pages of an ordinary novel the 
produce of the day. The daily tale 
of pages was entered in a diary, 
ruled for the purpose for as many 
days as he allowed for the comple- 
tion of each new novel, and any 
casual idleness of one day was made 
up by a little additional work on 
the others. Thus he was always 
free from those anxieties which 
beset some popular writers as to 
the due supply of “copy.” He 
had even contrived a portable tab- 
let on which during long railway 
journeys he could write in pencil 
what could be afterwards copied 
out by another hand. Latterly, 
most of his novels were dictated 
throughout to an amanuensis, 38 
he found that the continual use of 
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his pen threatened him with palsy 
of the hand. 


One of his shorter stories—‘ Dr 


Wortle’s School’—was written in 
a country rectory-house, which had 
been lent him by a friend for three 
weeks of the summer holidays. He 
is understood to have expressed a 
wish, which his son has duly re- 
spected, that his correspondence 
should not be published. But a 
few characteristic lines, written 
by him on this occasion, may be 
quoted without violating the spirit 
of his injunction. 


“That I, who have belittled so 
many clergymen, should ever come 
to live in a parsonage! There will 
be a heaping of hot coals! You may 
be sure that I will endeavour to be- 
have myself accordingly, so that no 
scandal shall fall upon the parish. 
If the bishop should come that way, 
I will treat him as well as e’er a 
parson in the diocese. Shall I be 
required to preach, as belonging to 
the rectory? I shall be quite dis- 
posed to give every one my blessing. 
. Ought I to affect dark gar- 
ments? Say the word, and I will 
supply myself with a high waistcoat. 
Wil it be right to be quite genial 
with the curate, or ought 1 to patron- 
ise a little? If there be dissenters, 
shall I frown on them, or smile 
blandly? If a tithe pig be brought, 
shall I eat him? If they take to 
address me as ‘the Rural Anthony,’ 
will it be all right ?” 


He loved his profession. “ There 
is perhaps no career in life,” he 
says, “so charming as that of a 
man of letters.” He had little 
patience with the eccentricities of 
genius, or with any pretension on 
the part of an author to be free 
from the practical obligations which 
bind ordinary men. “I make no 
claim,” he says, “to any literary 
excellence ; but I do lay claim to 
whatever merit should be accorded 
to me for persevering diligence in 
my profession.” As a profession 
he regarded it ; and he contends 
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that, like any other profession, 
those who enter upon it and follow 
it heartily, have a right to expect 
that success shall find its pecuniary 
reward. For himself he confesses 
that his “first object in taking to 
literature as a profession was to 
make an income on which he and 
those belonging to him might live 
in comfort.” He knows well this 
will be counted heresy in the eyes 
of those who think that neither 
the author, nor the painter, nor the 
sculptor should entertain the money 
notion of all—that in so doing 
they “forget the high glories of 
their calling” ; but he holds it to 
be no more disgraceful to them 
than to the barrister, the physician, 
or the clergyman,—to the actor or 
to the architect. 


‘‘Tt is a mistake to suppose that a 
man is a better man because he de- 
spises money. Few do so, and those 
few in doing so suffer a defeat. Who 
does not desire to be hospitable to 
his friends, generous to the poor, 
liberal to all, munificent to his chil- 
dren, and to be himself free from ‘the 
carking fear which poverty creates ? 
And yet authors are told that they 
should disregard payment for their 
work, and be content to devote their 
unbought brains to the welfare of the 
public. Brains that are unbought 
will never serve the public much. 
Take away from English authors 
their copyright, and you would very 
soon take away from England her 
authors.” 


But of his calling as a writer of 
fiction he entertained, from another 
point, a far higher view than is 
commonly taken of it. He held 
that a ae proportion of the 
teaching of these days comes, to 
the young especially, from the 
pages of the novelist ; that the 
novelist is therefore, of necessity, 
soe 4 of ethics, and that it 

oves him to look well to it that 


a 
be 
his preaching be for good and not 
for evil. 
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‘* Such was the operation of the 

novels of Miss Edgeworth, Miss Aus- 
ten, and Walter Scott. Coming down 
to my own times, I find such to have 
been the teaching of Thackeray, of 
Dickens, and of George Eliot. Speak- 
ing, as I shall speak to any who may 
read these words, with that absence 
of self-personality which the dead may 
claim, I will boast that such has been 
the result of my own writing. Can 
any one, by search through the works 
of the six great English novelists I 
have named, find a scene, a passage, or 
a word that would teach a girl to be 
immodest, or a man to be dishonest ? 
a Let a woman be drawn clever, 
beautiful, attractive—so as to make 
men love her, and women almost envy 
her—and let her be made also heart- 
less, unfeminine, and ambitious of evil 
grandeur, as was Beatrix,—what a 
danger is there not in such a char- 
acter! To the novelist who shall 
handle it, what peril of doing harm ! 
But if at last it have been so handled 
that every girl who reads of Beatrix 
shall say, ‘Oh, not like that! let me 
not be like that!’ and that every 
youth shall say, ‘Let me not have 
such a one as that to press my bosom ; 
anything rather than that!’ then will 
not the novelist have preached his 
sermon as perhaps no clergyman can 
preach it ?” , 
But the whole chapter “On No- 
vels” is excellent, and will be read 
with interest even by those who 
may not fully accept his views. © 

It has been charged against his 
own novels that they are common- 
place,—that they never rise above 
the prosaic level of ordinary Eng- 
lish life. Let us hear his own de- 
fence on this point,—or, rather, his 
justification. His deliberate aim 
was that in his pages his readers 
“might recognise human beings 
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like unto themselves, and not fee] 
themselves carried away among 
gods or demons.” 


‘If I could do this, then I thought 
I might succeed in impregnating the 
mind of the novel-reader with a feel- 
ing that honesty is the best policy; 
that truth prevails while falsehood 
fails ; that a girl will be loved as she 
is pure, and sweet, and unselfish; 
that a man will be honoured as he 
is true, and honest, and brave of 
heart ; that things meanly done are 
ugly and odious, and things nobly 
done beautiful and gracious. ny 
Such are the lessons I have striven to 
teach; and I have thought it might 
be best done by representing to my 
readers characters like themselves— 
or to which they might liken them- 
selves.” 


No one can lay down these vol- 
umes without having been struck 
by their transparent honesty. If 
the writer tells us too little about 
himself, it is not because he had 
anything to conceal, but because 
he was so entirely free from that 
conceit of authorship which be- 
lieves that the details of an author's 
private life are matters of deep in- 
terest to the public. And whether 
young writers may be inclined or 
not to follow all his precepts,—to 
seat themselves at their work be. 
fore six o’clock in the morning, and 
lay down rules for so many pages 
per diem,—they will. do well to 
take him for a model of singleness 
of heart and manliness of purpose, 
and to remember how he was it 
all things, in thought and deed, 
the high-minded English gentle- 
man he delighted to portray. 
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Azsovut five miles from Safed, 
erched upon one of the flanks of 
Febel Zebud, a mountain of the Je- 
bel Jermuk range, is the celebrated 
shrine of Jewish pilgrimage call- 
ed Meirén,—whither I proceeded 
one afternoon, accompanied by a 
picturesque cavalcade of a dozen 
horsemen. There was a Sephardim 
Rabbi, in yellow flowing oriental 
robes; an Arab sheikh, in the 
wide-sleeved abaye ; a couple of 
Britons, in the conventional pith 
helmet, shooting-coat, and gaiters ; 
sundry European Jews, in gabar- 
dines and ear-curls ; and a fellah 
or two on donkeys to wind up the 
rocession. Our way led us down 
into one of the most fertile plains 
of northern Galilee, past the head 
of the gorge down which flows the 
brawling Leimuny into the Lake 
of Tiberias, and so through corn 
and olive groves, until we began 
to climb the hill on the slope of 
which is situated the large Sotiaé- 
crowned building that was to be 
our resting-place for the night. 
This consisted of an oblong enclo- 
sure entered by a gateway through 
the massive wall—on one side of 


which a flight of stone steps led 
to a terrace above, upon which 
opened a series of chambers sur- 
mounted by cupolas that marked 
the traditional resting-place of the 
various Rabbis celebrated in Jew- 
ish history who have been interred 


at Meirén. It was probably this 
fact which contributed to invest the 
neighbouring town of Safed with 
its peculiar sanctity ; and indeed 
this whole region is interesting to 
the student of Jewish history pos- 
terior to the time of Christ, as hav- 
ing been the birthplace, so to speak, 
of Talmudism, and as having been 
the home of the men who have 


stamped with their impress the 
Judaism of the present day. Hence 
it is that each year Jews flock in 
thousands to their place of sepulture. 
As Monsieur Rénan says,—“ The 
Judaism which one touches at this 
spot isthe Talmudic Judaism which 
made the name of Tiberias so fam- 
ous ; and it was from the first to 
the third century after Christ that 
this part of Galilee was the centre 
of Judaic learning and aspiration.” 
It is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that the interest of Christians 
in Jewish history should cease with 
the death of that most remarkable 
of all Jews who gave His name to 
their religion ; but the fortunes of 
the race after the destruction of 
Jerusalem have a significance which 
lasts to the present day, when the 
localities to which they are especi- 
ally attracted seem likely once more 
to be the centres of what may ul- 
timately prove to be a national 
restoration. How little we know 
of the details of the revolution of 
Barcochba, and his bold and par- 
tially successful attempt to re-estab- 
lish Jewish independence ; or of 
the history of those two Jewish 
communities which were organised 
before the close of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, one of which, 
under the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
comprehended all of Israelitish de- 
scent who inhabited the Roman 
Empire ; and the other, under the 
Prince of the Captivity, to whom 
all the eastern Jews paid their 
allegiance! It was in those days, 
so shortly following the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, that Meirén oc- 
cupied a parma bag in Jewish: 
history. It is noticed in the Talmud 
as a city of priests. The tomb of 
Rabbi Bleazar bar Khasma, for 
whose body the inhabitants of 
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Meirén and Giscala—the modern 
El Jish—are reported to have 
fought, is said to have existed at 
Meirén, as well as a school of 
Rabbi Simeon bar Jochai, in which, 
as he is the reputed author of that 
most mystical and remarkable of 
all the cabalistic books, the 
Sohar, we may conclude that the 
secrets of the cabala were taught. 
Both he and the Rabbi Eleazar 
are buried here ; and when we re- 
member that they were among 
those named by Judah, son of 
Bavah, secretly, before he was slain 
by the Romans, to re-establish the 
Sanhedrim under Simon, son of 
Gamaliel, we cannot wonder that 
in the eyes of the Jews their burial- 
see possess an especial interest. 

esides these, there lie here the 
remains of the famous Rabbis 
Jochanan, Sandelar, and Shammai ; 
but, more interesting than all, of 
the Rabbi Hillel and his thirty-six 
pupils. Of all Jewish reformers 
and moral teachers, none has left 
a more enduring mark than the 
Rabbi Hillel. Indeed it is main- 
tained by Jews that the Christian 
morality, so far as the purely 
ethical side of it is concerned, is 
all to be found in the teachings 
of the Rabbi Hillel, which at the 
time of Christ had enlisted the 
sympathies of all the most devout 
and aspiring souls of the nation, 
and was therefore well calculated 
to impress itself upon his ardent 
and intense nature. 

There is no object of greater in- 
terest at Meirén than the cave which 
contains the tomb of this celebrated 
teacher and his thirty-six pupils. It 
is situated on the steep slope of a 
hill, at the bottom of which, fifty 
yards below, tumbles a mountain 
torrent—an uncommon sight in Pal- 
estine—with water enough to turn 
a flour-mill. It rises in the Ain el 
Jin, or fountain of spirits, who are 
supposed to control the irregulari- 


ties of its flow, and is the rincipal 
source of the Leimuny. Here the 
gorge expands sufficiently to allow 
some orchards of figs, apricots, and 
pomegranates to be wedged be. 
tween the steep rocky sides ; and 
a large spreading weeping-willow 
close to the foaming stream, ag it 
falls over the mill wheel, gives a 
character to the scene at once novel 
and refreshing. All these gardens 
and the mill are the property of 
Jews, the greater portion belong. 
ing to the Rabbi who accompanied 
me. As we enter the first chamber 
of the cave, we find a recess on the 
right and on the left, each contain. 
ing four sarcophagi in niches, with 
stone lids with raised corners, 
Passing through a doorway cut in 
the solid rock, we enter a caye 
about twenty-five feet by eighteen, 
with two recesses, each containin 

four sarcophagi on the right, and 
the same on the left ; while facing 
us opposite the door is a recess 
about twenty feet long and eight 
wide at the entrance. Becomin 

wider at the extremity, and curv 

after the fashion of an apse, it con- 
tains four loculi ; and on each side 
are other recesses with sarcophagi. 
All these sarcophagi are not pro- 
vided with lids, and there is room 
for five more, there being only 
thirty-two ; so that it would seem 
as if, though the loculi had been 
prepared for the whole of the 
thirty-six disciples, five had not 
been buried there. There were 
several other tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood, one of them about twenty 
feet square, containing ten sarco- 
phagi, which I believe to have 
been the tomb of “Hillel the 
younger.” Indeed there are many 
more Rabbis and celebrated persons 
than those whom I have enumet- 
ated buried here ; and all the rocks 
in the neighbourhood are much 
cut in places into steps and olive: 
presses, tombs and cisterns. Be 
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sides which, to the north are three 
dolmens bearing no inscriptions, 
and probably of a much anterior 
date to the other remairs. 
Returning up the hill for fifty 
yards or so, we reach the domed 
shrine in which are situated the 
tombs, and which contains besides, 
numerous guest-chambers for pil- 
grims opening on to the upper ter- 
race, while below, wheredonkeys and 
camels were tethered, was the tomb 
of Simeon el bar Jochai. Leading 
from it isa prayer-chamber,in which 
when I entered, I found an old man 
and hisson, a boy of tifteen,engaged 
in their devotions. For seven years 
had this couple inhabited the sacred 
chamber without leaving it, sleep- 
ing on a maton the hard stone 
floor, subsisting on nothing but 
one meal of bread and water a-day, 
and engaged nearly all the rest of 
the time in sacred recitations, or 
rather “ vain repetitions,” swaying 
their bodies to and fro as they 
monotonously chanted their strains 
of prayer and praise, thereby ac- 
quiring for themselves a reputation 
of sanctity among the Jews, who 
regarded them with an awe and 
reverence that surprised me, as I 
had no idea that this ascetic ten- 
dency was a feature of their reli- 
gion, or that the same spirit which 
‘ animates Christian anchorites, or 
Moslem dervishes, or Indian fakirs, 
was characteristic of the Hebrew 
faith, The old man was too far 
gone to be so much the object of 
sympathy as the boy, who was still 
bright and intelligent looking, and 
had hard work when he entered 
not to allow himself to be distracted 
from his devotions ; but it is sad 
to think of the condition to which 
his brain will be reduced by a life 
of imprisonment in this gloomy 
‘chamber, and the incessant mum- 
bling of prayers. At the corners 
of this courtyard are stone basins 
‘on pedestals, like fonts, and chan- 
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nels cut for the reception of the 
oil, which is poured into them on 
the occasion of the celebrated feast 
of the burning, which was to take 
place shortly after my visit, and 
which I regretted I was unable to 
remain and witness. From the ac- 


count I received from spectators, 
this large gathering of two or 
three thousand pilgrims from all 
parts, especially of the East, must 
be a spectacle of singular and 


ae interest. The devotees 
work themselves up into states 
of religious exeitement, which they 
stimulate by wine as well as by 
their prayers, and then sacrifices 
are made by the most devout 
of some of the most precious ob- 
jects in their possession, which 
they have brought with them for 
the purpose. Costly shawls from 
Cashmere, rare books, scarfs, and 
embroideries of gold are steeped 
in oil, and burnt amid the plaudits 
of the multitude, which ars enthu- 
siastic just in the degree in which 
the objects sacrificed are valuable. 
I hope on some future occasion to 
be present at these ceremonies. 
As it was, I benefited from the 
fact that the place was a shrine 
of so much resort, for a comfort- 
able chamber opening on the ter- 
race was placed at my disposal, 
and the kind friends who had ac- 
companied me from Safed pro- 
vided me with an excellent cuisine 
and a good bed. Higher up than 
this building in which I lodged 
was the native village, and near 
it a remarkably picturesque over- 
hanging rock, under the projecting 
crag of which still stands the 
fagade of a ruined synagogue, 
dating, no doubt, from the time 
when the patriarchate of Tiberias 
was under the most celebrated 
of the rabbinical sovereigns—Je- 
huda the Holy. At this time the 
authority of the Patriarchate was 
acknowledged by the Jews at Rome, 
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and by those scattered throughout 
Asia Minor, who either came to 
live in the district, or sent alms 
to their spiritual head. Jewish 
tradition has it that Simeon bar 
Jochai was the builder of this 
synagogue. Indeed he is credited 
with having been aman whose 
wealth was only excelled by his 
learning, so that he built twenty- 
four synagogues in this district. 
However this may be, Lieutenant 
—now Major—Kitchener, who ex- 
plored this locality on behalf of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
- it as his opinion that the 
ew remains which exist of syna- 
gogues in Palestine—only nine or 
ten, and which are nearly all in 
this district—date from between 
the year 150 and 300 a.p. 


‘* At this time,” he remarks, ‘‘ the 
Romans recognized the Patriarch of 
Tiberias, and by their moderation 
granted him many indulgences. He 
was empowered to appoint his sub- 
ordinate ministers and apostles, who 
visited all the colonies of the Jews in 
distant parts, and also to receive from 
his despised brethren an annual con- 
tribution. By this kind treatment, 
and by the influence of the foreign 
Jews who had been completely nat- 
uralised to the language and customs, 
and partly to the religion of the people 
with whom they dwelt, the Jews of 
Palestine became tractable to Roman 
rule and Roman customs, and devel- 
oped their great characteristic love 
for commercial pursuits which has 
since been typical of them. Thus 
the colony round Tiberias became 
very powerful, and under Antoninus 
Pius—138-161 a.D.—some additional 
privileges were accorded to them, 
such as the right to perform circum- 
cision.” 

Synagogues, of which that at 
Meirén was one, were erected in 
the villages belonging to the col- 
ony, probably in imitation of the 
great works of the Emperor An- 
toninus in Syria. At the begin- 
ning of the third century they 


were in high favour with the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus. This 
emperor was even called the Fa- 
ther of the Synagogue, perhaps 
from his influence over the erec. 
tion and architecture of these 
buildings. After the death of 


Jehuda, the glory of the patri-’ 


archate departed. 

Milman, in his history of the 
Jews, thus describes its fall: “The 
small spiritual Court fell like more 
splendid and worldly thrones, 
through the struggles of the sove- 
reign for unlimited sway, and the 
unwillingness of the people to sub- 
mit even to constitutional author- 
ity. The exactions of the Pontiff 
and of the spiritual aristocracy—-the 
Rabbins—became more and more 
burdensome to the people. The 
people were impatient even of the 
customary taxation.” In view of 
any attempt now to establish Jew- 
ish colonies again in this country, 
this paragraph is one of the high- 
est significance. The same spirit 
which broke the heart of Moses 
destroyed the prospects of the 
race, when a transient gleam burst 
through the cloud that had over- 
shadowed the nation since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and gave 
them once more a chance of estab- 
lishing in the northern part of the 
country an autonomous if not an 
independent province. The ques- 
tion to be solved now is,—whether 
the fifteen hundred years of suffer- 
ing through which the people have 
ne since then have sufficed to 

reak the insubordinate spirit, to 
weaken the stiff-neckedness that 
has ever been the marked charac- 
teristic of the race ; whether those 
internal dissensions, those rivalries 
and jealousies which afforded their 
enemies the opportunity they want- 
ed to overcome the valiant and 
stubborn qualities of the nation, 
will again burst forth when the 
pressure of persecution is removed, 
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and they are once more called upon 
to act in harmony to ensure suc- 
cess, to submit to discipline for the 
common weal, and to subordinate 
individual ambitions to the impor- 
tant interests which are at stake. 
Of their perseverance, physical 
capacity, and agricultural faculty, 
there is no fear. The experience 
of existing colonies shows that the 
trial will come when rules and 
regulations have to be obeyed, and 
when discipline is imposed. 

The synagogue at Meirén is the 
largest of which any remains exist 
in Palestine. Those at Kefr Birim 
—about two hours and a half dis- 
tant from it, which upon this occa- 
sion I had not an opportunity of 
visiting—are more perfect ; but 
those at Meirén convey a very fair 
idea of what the original structure 
must have been, and the architec- 
ture is of more massive proportions, 
the stones are larger, and the sculp- 
ture richer than can be found else- 
where. 

The edifice fronted towards the 
south, and a large portion of the 
front wall, with the fine portal, 
and a side door of smaller mee 
sions, are standing ; and excepting 
where the earthquake of 1837 
partly displaced a portion of the 
huge stone which forms the lintel, 
these are perfect. The portal is ten 
feet high by five and a half feet 
wide. The jambs are monoliths, 
elaborately sculptured. The sculp- 
tured lintel projects somewhat 
above the side posts, and is with- 
out any inscription that I could 
see, though one is mentioned by 
the old Jewish writers as having 
existed in Hebrew. The corner 
is wholly gone, except a portico 
pedestal fitted inside for a couple 
of columns, Passing through this 
portal, we come upon an area 
ninety feet long by forty wide, 
which has been levelled out of the 
living rock. This same rock formed 
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the western wall of the building. 
The stones forming the front wall 
are some of them four feet and a 
half long by two feet and a half 
thick. On the rocky floor of the 
synago ue are the traces of where 
the pedestals stood ; but most of 
the fragments of columns, with 
the pedestals and capitals, have 
rolled down the eastern slope, as 
the eastern side of the floor, being 
on made-up ground, has given way 
with all the masonry that formed 
the eastern wall. Purely Jewish 
ruins are so rare, that an excep- 
tional interest attaches to the few 
specimens of their existing archi- 
tecture, which, however,was doubt- 
less largely inspired by the Roman 
taste of the period. 

Meirén has been variously iden- 
tified. It may be the Meroth 
mentioned by Josephus as having 
been fortified by him in upper 
Galilee. Dr Thompson, however, 
identifies it with the Meroz so 
bitterly cursed by Deborah, be- 
cause when Barak marched from 
Kadesh to Tabor he must have 
passed this place, and would natu- 
rally have summoned the inhabi- 
tants to join the expedition. They 
refused, and hence the impreca- 
tion in Deborah’s triumphal ode : 
“ Curse ye, Meroz, said the angel 
of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof ; because the 
came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” It seems the Jews have 
a tradition that Deborah passed 
Meirén with Barak on this march, 
and bathed in a fountain here, 
which is called to this day De- 
borah’s fountain. I asked the 
Jewish Rabbi who was with me 
whether he thus identified Mei- 
ron; but he asserted that it was 
universally held to be the Shim- 
ron- Meron mentioned in the 
twelfth chapter of Joshua, as the 
territory belonging to one of the 

2k 
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kings that Joshua smote when he 
took possession of the country ; 
and I think his identification as 
probable as that of Captain Con- 
der, who identifies Shimron-Meron 
with Semunich, a village on the 
road from Haifa to Nazareth. 

A little above the rock out of 
which this interesting synagogue 
had been excavated, stands the 
few houses which compose the 
modern village of Meirén, which 
contains twelve Moslem and six 
Jewish families, all engaged in 
agriculture. The Jewish families 
were farmers from Morocco and 
the Barbary coast, and were work- 
ing the land on shares with the 
Rabbi and two other non-resident 
Jewish families. They seemed to 
be on excellent terms with their 
Moslem neighbours, but had un- 
fortunately lost all their cattle 
recently by an epidemic. When I 
proposed to apply some funds, with 
which I had been provided by 
some friends interested in Jewish 
agriculture in Palestine, to the 
purchase of some oxen for them, 
the sheikh came to me and ex- 
pressed his great gratification at 
this gift, as he said that the recip- 
ients were most industrious and 
hard-working people, his son re- 
marking at the same time that 
whoever was a friend of the Jews 
was a friend of his. I went into 
the houses of some of these Jewish 
farmers, and found that they dif- 
fered in no respect from the better 
class of house of the native peas- 
antry. The proprietors were still 
in debt for the original purchase- 
money. Besides the Snphbie 
Jewish families on the land, they 
employ fellahin labour, owning 
altogether a half share in about 
2000 olive-trees, besides the gar- 
dens on the mill-stream and some 
‘corn-land. Before leaving this 
neighbourhood on my way further 
into the mountains, | may men- 


tion that the Rabbi told me of 
another Jewish colony in the Huleh 
valley, which was too far off for me 
to visit, called Meimerom, where a 
property of about 640 acres had 
been purchased eleven years ago 
by seven families of Sephardim 
Jews of Safed desirous of takin 
to agriculture as a means of liveli- 
hood, where they were doing well. 
Meirén stands at an elevation of 
about 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the climate is there- 
fore cool ; but there are yet higher 
elevations which I wished to visit, 
in order to examine their agricul- 
tural capacity, as it is important 
for European labourers that they 
should settle in lofty and health 
localities where such can be found, 
with suitable conditions so far as 
the land is concerned. We there. 
fore ascended from Meirén up the 
steep hillside which forms the 
shoulder between the Jebel Zebud 
and the Jebel Jermuk, and in 
little more than an hour had 
reached an elevation of nearly 
4000 feet. Here, only a few hun- 


dred feet below the summit of the - 


loftiest mountain in Palestine (west 
of the Jordan), we came upon the 
massive stone ruins of what had 
recently been a substantial village. 
A well of the coldest and sweetest 
water, overshadowed by trees, was 
surrounded by roofless walls ten or 
twelve feet high, ard a fine tract 
of arable land, now covered with 
scrub and weeds, stretched awa 

along the mountain -side, whi 

was here not too steep for cultiva- 
tion. This had, twenty years ago, 


been the = inhabited spot in — 


Palestine. It was then the pro- 
perty of fourteen Jewish families, 
who had settled here as agricul- 
turists five-and-twenty years be- 
fore, and had done well as far- 
mers when the cholera of 1865 
swept over the country and car- 
ried off nearly all the able-bodied 
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males. The calamity was so great 
that it led to the desertion of the 
village, which has since been pur- 
chased by the neighbouring Druse 
village of Beit Jenn, who use it 
only for grazing purposes, and from 
whom it could doubtless be pur- 
chased for a very small amount. 
The view, which extended as far 
as the blue outline of Mount Car- 
mel projecting into the sea, was 
magnificent—wild, rarely traversed 
mountain-sides and rocky glens 
surrounded us. Here, though na- 
ture looks so savage, one is safer 
than in many more accessible and 
thickly inhabited spots, for the 
wandering Bedouin rarely visits 
these remote fastnesses, and the 
few inhabitants dwell in peace and 
security. What extent of land 
fit for cultivation may exist in this 
little-known highland region has 
yet to be discovered ; but there 
can be no question as to thessalu- 


brity of the district, and but little 
doubt that it contains agricultural 
resources which are still undevel- 
oped. Descending by a somewhat 
precipitous path into the valley, 
we climbed the opposite range to 


the Druse village of Beit Jenn, 
where we were hospitably enter- 
tained by the sheikh, who ex- 
ressed, as Druses invariably do, 
is devotion to England, and his 
fear lest another ambitious Eu- 
ropean power, whose love for the 
traditional enemies of the Druses 
is @ matter of notoriety, should 
acquire a protectorate over the 
country, wild mountain-path 
along the southern slopes of the 
lofty northern Galilee range, 
brought us in a couple of hours to 
the village of Bukeia, on which 
we dropped from a considerable 
elevation, and looked down upon 
the houses nestling in luxuriant 
gardens of figs, oranges, almonds, 
and pomegranates. I had made an 
express pilgrimage to this remote 
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and isolated village, in order to 
see an interesting community of 
Jews who maintain that they are 
the descendants of families who 
were not dispersed, and that they 
are the only Jews in the whole of 
Palestine whose direct ancestors 
inhabited the same spot and culti- 
vated the same land prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Hence 
they have never intermarried with 
any other Jews, all of whom, no 
matter how long their ancestors 
may have been in the country, 
they regard as foreigners. Never- 
theless, they are ministered to by 
a Sephardim Rabbi sent to them 
for the purpose from Safed. I 
went into their synagogue, a mod- 
est and simple little building, but 
large enough to contain the small 
congregation, which does not num- 
ber above a hundred. Besides 
the twenty Jewish families, there 
were forty orthodox Greek Chris- 
tians and eighty Druse families 
composing the population of the 
village, and there was quite a 
rivalry of hospitality between the 
three sheikhs representing these 
different communities, to entertain 
us. We decided in favour of the 
Hebrew sheikh, and he soon had 
nearly all his co-religionists—men, 
women, and children—summoned 
for my inspection. In fact I held a 
sort of levée, the whole community 
filing past and making efforts to 
put my hand to their lips as they 
did so. They differed in no respect, 
either in clothing, cast of counte- 
nance, or manner, from the ordin- 
ary fellahin of the country, many of 
whom were present, so that I had 
a good opportunity of comparing 
them. They all rejoiced in the 
name of Cohen, and were of course 
all more or less nearly related ; so 
that it was matter of astonishment, 
after so many centuries of inter- 
marriage, that they should have 
presented so healthy an appear- 
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ance. Indeed I observed one re- 
markably pretty girl, Meantime 
the orthodox Greek priest, the 
Jewish Rabbi, and the religious 
head of the Druses- joined the 
party, and I was much struck 
with the good-fellowship and cor- 
diality which seemed to exist be- 
tween the representative heads of 
such widely opposite forms of faith. 
Each spoke in the highest terms of 
the two others as individuals whom 
they liked and respected ; and they 
all warmly asserted that the whole 
population lived on terms of the 
greatest harmony and good-fellow- 
ship, and were cultivating side by 
side the same lands which they had 
cultivated from time immemorial. 
After the Greek priest and Druse 
sheikh had gone, I asked my He- 
brew host to tell me confidentially 
which he really preferred as neigh- 
bours, the Druses or the Christians. 
His answer was that he had no com- 
plaint to make againt the Chris- 
tians, but that he much preferred 
the Druses. 

There are two splendid springs 
in the village : one gushing forth 
from a small cavern under a rock 
furnishes a copious supply, and 
accounts for the luxuriant gar- 
dens by which the village was sur- 
rounded, and which make it a spot 
of such beauty that some of the 
wealthier inhabitants of Safed 
sometimes come here during the 
summer months for a change, 
though it is a day’s journey from 
that town—and I should not think 
furnished a cooler, though it can 
searcely fail to be a much purer 
atmosphere. There is a cave near 
the village where, during a time of 
Jewish persecution, a certain Rabbi 
Simon lived naked for twelve years, 
interceding for his people. 
lately the very existence of this 
singular group of Jews was un- 
known, and I think they were first 
visited three or four years ago by 
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Lieutenant Kitchener. Owing to 
the recent cattle epidemic, they 
were by no means in such pros- 
perone circumstances as they had 
een. 

Striking in a north-westerly di. 
rection from Bukeia, I reached 
in two hours the large and im- 
ty village of Teirshiha, where 

went and put up with the Cadi, 
This official lived in a charmingly 
situated and most comfortable man- 
sion, commanding a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country 
from the trellised terrace, upon 
which my room opened. Teir- 
shiha was once a place of greater 
importance than it is now, and was 
the seat of a Caimakamlik, but the 
population still numbers over 2,000 
souls, of whom about three-fourths 
are Moslem. These latter have the 
reputation of being fanatical, in 
consequence of the enthusiasm ex- 
cited ,by a reformer about thirty 
ape ago named Sheikh Ali al 

ugraby, who had his residence 
here. But I think it proceeds from 
soateney rather than fact, as he 
especially preached toleration to- 
wards Christians ; and his followers 
scattered throughout the various 
towns in Palestine have been more 
than once a moderating element 
when an anti-Christian feeling was 
rife. They at one time numbered 
over 20,000 ; but the Government 
set its face sternly against them, 
and since the death of the prophet 
his followers have diminished. The 
leading feature of his teaching 
seems to be all omission of the 
name of Mohammed, suffering only 
the name of Allah to be used in 
his prayers and hymns, and incul- 
cating charity and tolerance. In 
doing this, he did not reject the 
Koran, but sought to introduce a 

urer element into the practice of 
its morality. His enemies say that 
he did not succeed, and that Teir- 
shiha, which was the headquarters 
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of the sect, was a notoriously ill- 
conducted place. As the Cadi was 
an orthodox Moslem, I had not 
much chance of learning the exact 
state of the case from him : indeed 
the sect has dwindled to a condi- 
tion of such insignificance, as to 
be no longer a subject of much 
interest. 

On arocky hill which commands 
the village, and forms a most pic- 
turesque object from it, is a well 
surrounded by tombs and dedicated 
to the sheikh Kuweis. The prin- 
cipal mosque was built by the 
famous Abdallah Pasha when he 
held his semi-independent and au- 
tocratic court at Acre, and is a 
handsome building, far superior to 
the ordinary constructions of this 
character. The Christians occupy 
their own quarters ; and, with the 
exception of a few families, they 
are all non-United Greeks. 

I called upon the priest, who 
showed me over his church, and 
seemed a man above the average 
intelligence. He, too, spoke in the 
highest terms of mine host the 
Cadi—who was, in fact, an orien- 
tal gentleman in the. fullest ac- 
ceptation of the term. Teirshiha, 
which stands about 2000 feet above 
the sea, would be a charming sum- 
mer resort were it not for the 
scarcity of water, which is all sup- 
plied by cisterns. The principal 
pool or dirket which furnishes the 
cattle with water is circular in 
form, and depends entirely on the 
clouds for its supply. Neverthe- 
less, there are fine gardens and 
magnificent olive-groves round the 
town, which is altogether one of 
the pleasantest I have seen in this 
of the country. It seems to 

ave no Biblical significance, and 
must have been a frontier town on 
the north-western border of Galilee. 

From Teirshiha we followed a 
ee. in a south-westerly direction 

own one of the most beautifully 
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wooded wadies I have seen in Pales- 
tine, passing the ruins—which are 
in a tolerably fair state of preser- 
vation—of Kulat Jiddin, built by 
Daher el Amr during his insurrec- 
tion against the Turkish power, 
about 140 years ago. Prior to 
this, there can be little doubt that 
it was a crusading fortress ; and 
the monk Bouchard says that it 
formerly belonged to the Teutonic 
Order, but was in his time de- 
stroyed. Magazines and cisterns 
were hewn out of the solid rock, 
and vaults similar to those at 
Athens suggest the same style of 
architecture. 

Altogether, these ruins would 
repay a thorough examination ; 
but I had not time to_ linger 
on my way, and was glad to 
take refuge from the mid-day heat 
at a palace which was built in 
the beautiful El Bahjet gardens, 
about two miles from Acre, b 
Abdallah Pasha, and which has 
since become the property of a 
rich Syrian. The immense tank 
here—raised above the level of the 
surrounding garden, about eight 
yards long by fifty wide, filled wit 
the crystal water from the aque- 
duct which supplies Acre from the 
fountains of E] Kabry—is the most 
striking feature, and illustrates the 
magnificent scale upon which the 
Pasha’s ideas were proportioned. 
Streams gushing from this immense 
reservoir irrigate the garden in 
every direction ; and a grove of 
huge snoba trees, which are visi- 
ble for miles from all the country 
round, cast an impenetrable shade, 
which even in the hottest days 
affords a cool retreat by the side 
of the little purling rill which runs 
beneath them for the enjoyment 
of kaif. Orange, jasmine, and 
many other fragrant plants, im- 
pregnate the air with their delight- 
ful odours ; and the enchantment 
of an ideal orientalism clings to a 
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spot which must have ~been, in 
its palmy days, a grateful resort 
from the confined atmosphere of 
Acre. 

It now wears a somewhat mourn- 
ful aspect of Sonat as the present 
proprietor, who pre ed up the hand- 
some palace and its gardens some 
years ago for a sum equal to about 
£700, does not seem to care to 
spend the large amount annually 
which would be necessary to keep 
it in om It has, moreover, an 
unenviable notoriety on the score 
of health, and is said to be fever- 
ish. It afforded us, nevertheless, 
a most agreeable rest before we 
pushed on for another half-hour 
across the sultry plain, at a 
small village on which, called 
Menshiya, I found a solitary Jew- 
ish family engaged in agriculture. 
The ore Men. aqueduct which we 
now follow is one of the few public 
works constructed under Moslem 
rule which really reflects credit 
upon it; and if the inhabitants 
of Acre are unfortunate in many 
other respects, they can at least 
boast an unlimited supply of this 
luxury,—for I know no other town 
in Palestine so highly character- 
istic and picturesque to look at, 
and so unpleasant to live in, as 
this celebrated fortress. One is 
jostled in its bazaars by a motley 
crowd of Bedouins fresh from the 
deserts and plains of the Hauran ; 
of Druses, at the villages of the 
neighbouring northern mountains ; 
of Metawaks, from the Belad Bes- 
chara ; of Persians, attracted hither 
by their pecenet, the present head 
of the Bab sect, who has made 
Acre his residence ; of ordinary 
fellahin, Christian and Moslem ; 
of Turkish soldiers, who form its 
garrison ; and of the better class 
of Syrians and Levantines of mixed 
European blood, who come here to 
trade. Although it is built on a 
promontory which projects out into 


the sea, the high walls of the forti- 
fications impede the free circula. 
tion of air ; and the absence of all 
drainage, the overcrowding of the 
populate and the marshy plains 

ehind, all contribute to render 
Acre unhealthy. As it is the 
residence of a mutessarif, or goy- 
ernor of the province, it is, how- 
ever, favoured by the government 
at the expense of Haifa, its rival, 
which possesses all the advantages 
of coolness, good harbour accom- 
modation, and general salubrity, 
which it lacks. 

From a historical point of view, 
Acre is excelled in interest by 
no other city in the world. At 
the lowest computation, it has 
stood fifteen sieges since it fell 
to the lot of Asher, when the 
Israelites took possession of the 
country under Joshua ; and, as we 
read in the Bible, he failed “to 
drive them out.” After the dis- 
memberment of the Macedonian 
empire, its proximity to the fron- 
tier of Syria made it an object of 
frequent contention. ‘Then it fell 
to the lot of Egypt, and was called 
Ptolemais, after Ptolemy Soter. 
After that it was besieged, either 
successfully or yaa ange by 
Antiochus the Great, by Simon 
Maccabeus, by Alexander Jannaus, 
by Cleopatra, by Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, by the Arabs in 638, by 
Baldwin the crusader, by Saladin 
the Saracen, by Guy de Lusignan, 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, and Philip 
of France, after a two years’ siege, 
and a loss of 60,000 Christians ; by 
the Sultan Bibars ; by the Sultan 
Melek el Ashraf; by Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; by Ibrahim Pasha of 
Egypt; and finally it was bom- 
barded and taken in 1840 by the 
combined fleets of England, Tur- 
key, and Austria. 

Considering the present state of 
its fortifications and the appliances 
of modern warfare, it is not likely 
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the next time, probably not very 
remote, when the garrison of Acre 
are called upon to defend them- 
selves, that they will offer any very 
formidable resistance ; but it is 
impossible to wander over its ram- 

arts, such as they are, and not to 
feel impressed by aretrospectwhich 
concentrates a series of events so 
stirring upon this single ee Be- 
sides the tragedies incidental to 
the constant vicissitudes of war- 
fare of which Acre has been the 
victim, it has upon more than one 
occasion been the scene of acts of 
atrocity almost unparalleled in the 
history of the race. A little more 
than a hundred years ago it was 
governed by a fiend in human 
shape called Jezzar Pasha, who 
committed many acts of atrocity— 
such as putting out people’s eyes, 
cutting off their ears, and occasion- 
ally their heads, with his own hand ; 
but he excelled himself when, upon 
one occasion, having cause to sus- 


pect the fidelity of one of the 
ladies of his harem, he had them 
all into his presence, and with his 
own hand cut off the heads of his 


favourite wives. When he grew 
tired, he called in his Mamelukes 
to complete the job of the slaughter 
of his harem. ‘The lowest number 
given of women murdered in his 
presence on that day was fifteen, 
but it probably exceeded this esti- 
mate. On the occasion of the re- 
lief of Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, 
when Napoleon had attacked the 
place, this man was perforce our 
ally. Like many other ruffians, 
he has succeeded in handing his 
name down to posterity in connec- 
tion with a pious foundation ; and 
the great mosque of Jezzar Pasha 
is one of the handsomest buildings 
of the kind in Palestine. It stands 
in a large rectangular area, within 
which are vaulted galleries sup- 
ported by ancient columns, orna- 
mented by capitals, and brought 


more ancient monuments. 
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from the ruins of Tyre andCzsarea. 
Along these galleries have been 
built cells destined for the people 
employed at the mosque, or the 
pilgrims who visit it. They sur- 
round a magnificent court, under 
which are cisterns, and upon which 
are palms, cypress, and other trees. 
Among them are white marble 
tombs, notably those of Jezzar 
and Soliman Pasha. Besides this 
mosque, there is a khan near the 
port also called after Jezzar Pasha, 
with galleries surrounding it, built 
on pillars in grey or red granite, 
covered by capitals of different 
orders, and brought away from the 
Indeed 
the fortifications and public build- 
ings of Acre have much to answer 
for. In order to repair the damage 
of successive sieges, the magnificent 
remains of Cesarea, Athlit, Tyre, 
and Sidon have been despoiled ; 
and ruins which, had they been 
left intact, would have been of the 
highest picturesque and antiquarian 
interest, have even in our day been 
rifled of all the columns and carved 
work which formed their beauty. 
Athlit, which at the commence- 
ment of this century was one of 
the finest ruins in Palestine, has 
notably suffered in this respect,— 
that fortress having been a perfect 
specimen of crusading architecture 
up to the years 1836-1840, when 
it was almost completely demol- 
ished by Ibrahim Pasha, who re- 
built a whole line of fortification 
at Acre with the stone thus ob- 
tained. It was on this line of for- 
tification that one of the shells 
from our fleet exploded the maga- 
zine, killing 1600 men, thirty 
camels, fifty asses, twelve cows 
and horses, and destroying a vast 
quantity of arms and ammunition. 

The Turkish Government pro- 
hibits the extension of the town 
outside the walls, for fear of inter- 
fering with the fortifications, on 
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which are mounted some 250 old- 
fashioned guns. But, in spite of 
the labour which its successive 
rulers have expended upon its de- 
fence, in the event of a siege the 
fortress would be a mere trap for 
the unfortunate garrison. With 
a curious and characteristic incon- 
sistency, the prosperity of Acre, 
which must inevitably decline be- 
fore the superior advantages of 
Haifa, are sought to be secured by 
making it the terminus of the new 
railway, for which the firman has 
been granted to Damascus, and 
which contains a privilege to the 
concessionnaires for the reconstruc- 
tion of the port,—a privilege which, 
in the face of the restrictions 
placed on the extension of the 
town, and the small available area 
for a port, will never be taken ad- 
vantage of. The size of the old 
port, which is incapable of exten- 
sion, is 350 yards by about 250, 
with an average depth of three 
feet ; so that, after expensive dredg- 
ing, it would be too small to be of 
much use ; while the extreme area 
of the town within the boundary 
of the outer wall, upon which 9000 
people are crowded, is only fifty 
acres. 

Under these circumstances, there 
can be no doubt that the natural 
outlet for the trade of all this part 
of the country must ultimately 
be Haifa, to which port I now re- 
turned after a tour through the 
mutessariflik, of which Acre is 
the capital. I had arrived at 
the following results regarding 
the present condition of Jewish 
agriculture in this one province 
of Palestine alone, which may do 
something to dispel the popular 
impression that no Jews are en- 
gaged at present in that country 
in agricultural pursuits—that the 
local conditions are unfavourable 
to agricultural enterprise on ac- 
count of its insecurity—and that, 
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even if they were not, the Jews as 
a race would never be induced to 
apply themselves to it. Of native 
Jews, not recent emigrants, there 
are at least forty families—there 
may be more—who live by agri- 
culture. Besides these, there are 
about a hundred able-bodied men 
among the population of Safed 
who work as farm-labourers for 
hire. And there are over ninety 
families of Russian and Roumanian — 
refugeeswhohave established them- 
selves in colonies within the last 
year, and are actively engaged in 
tilling the soil,—making a total of 
about a thousand souls who are 
supporting themselves by their la. 
bours on the soil, and this in 
spite of the most strenuous 0 
position on the part of the Turk. 
ish Government and its officials, 
This is exclusive of all the rest 
of Palestine. , 
The danger is not so much from 
Bedouin Arabs—who, so far asl 
know, have never yet disturbed 
any of these Jewish agricultur- 
ists—as from the native authori- 
ties, and a want, not of persever- 
ance or agricultural aptitude, but 
of discipline and harmony among 
the Jews themselves. The colony 
of Summarin especially is a nota 
ble instance of an unnecessary 
waste of funds, all of which have 
been subscribed by Jews them- 
selves, owing to mismanagement 
on the part of the central or- 
ganising committee, and a want 
of harmony on the part of the 
colonists. Upwards of 200,000 
francs have already been spent on 
this colony, which has in it ever 
element of success, and upon whie¢ 
the colonists have been working 
indefatigably ; but a far greater 
number of families have been sent 
out than the amount of land pur- 
chased could support, and the 
money has been spent so injudi- 
ciously, that the colonists mus 
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undergo privations before the 
have sold their first crop, whic 
might have been avoided ; and in- 
deed, unless some charitable per- 
sons will come forward to purchase 
more land for the surplus families 
—and a good tract may be bought 
in the neighbourhood—it is diffi- 
cult to see how the means of sub- 
sistence are to be provided. But 
this fact does not prove either the 
insecurity of the country or the 
agricultural incapacity of the colo- 
nists. It only proves that ignor- 
ance and organising incapacity on 
the part of the committee in Eu- 
rope, the opposition of the Govern- 
ment and officials, and the absence 
of any sympathising protection and 
support on the part of co-religion- 
istsin the West, who might have 
afforded it, have formed a com- 
bination of adverse circumstances 
against which the colonists, in the 
absence of any leading, directing 
spirit, were unable successfully to 
struggle. The experience of the 
colony near Safed tells a very dif- 
ferent tale, and bids fair to afford 
an illustration of the fact, that in 
spite of all the difficulties with 
which they have had to contend, 
the problem of Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine is by no means in- 
soluble ; and that it needs only a 
wise and skilful direction, a firm 
hand, and the necessary protection 
against injustice and the infrac- 
tion of treaty rights by the Turk- 
ish Government, to ensure success. 
Meantime the experiments which 
have been made in this direction 


have already done much to dispel 
the class of objections based on the 
insecurity of ‘the country owing to 
Arab. raids, its insalubrity, the 
impossibility of competing with 
the natives, and the inherent in- 
——— of the Jew for field la- 
bour. It may now be taken as 
satisfactorily demonstrated that 
fertile tracts are to be found in 
high and healthy localities, abso- 
lutely secure from Arab ineur- 
sion ; and that the fellahin are no- 
where hostile to the colonists, but 
are, on the contrary, anxious and 
willing to co-operate with them 
where they see a profit in so do- 
ing, and that native competition 
is not therefore to be feared. 
Difficulties and obstacles, as I 
have shown, do exist, but they 
are not those urged by the oppo- 
nents of the scheme ; and they are 
none of them of a nature which 
might not easily be overcome, were 
an influential portion of the Brit- 
ish public, whether Jew or Chris- 
tian, interested in promoting an 
emigration which should meet not 
merely an existing social difficult 

in Russia, Roumania, and the anti- 
Semitic countries of Europe, but 
be the first step towards the solu- 
tion of a political problem of the 
highest importance, which is cer- 
tain to arise so soon as the East- 
ern question is again reopened, 
and the destiny of Palestine in 
relation to that question comes up 
for consideration by the nations 
of Europe whose interests it most 
closely affects. 
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WHEN once aman has fairl 
started off on the downward ms | 
the world in general may be 
trusted to render his course easy 
for him. Every one is ready to 
make smooth the slope, and to 
give him a friendly — So it 
was with Captain Tiltoff. His 
previous experiences in making the 
same sort of journey were of use to 
him in accelerating his descent, for 
he would have scorned to turn 
them to any better account. There 
are moments when at least a vague 
desire to “turn over a new leaf,” 
and to steer clear of some of the 
more dangerous pitfalls of the past, 
comes across the mind of nearly 
every man ; but Tiltoff could not 
remember that he had ever been 
troubled by a visitation of this 
kind. Such words as “duty” and 
“responsibility ” conveyed to his 
mind no sort of meaning. His 
prime duty was to enjoy life, and 
he did not see how this could be 
done if he were fettered by re- 
strictions of any kind. He was 
heavily in debt when he came into 
possession of the Grange ; and the 
reputed income which he derived 
from the property—he took care 
that it should be a good deal exag- 
gerated—enabled him to accumu- 
late an additional store of liabili- 
ties. He liked to be in debt as 
much as most people like to be out 
of it. If his creditors asked him 
for money, he did not show any 
resentment, or seek to avoid them, 
—always a fatal policy. On the 
contrary, he courted their friend- 
ship—if they were his friends— 
more than ever, and convinced 
them that events were pendin 

which would place him in a posi- 


tion of entire independence, and 
enable himo make a clean sw 
of all old scores. With tradesmen, 
a few hints about a delay amo 
the lawyers in the settlement ‘a 
his uncle’s affairs, and the transfer 
of the estate, were generaily found 
sufficient, —for there is no man 
alive who is so little inclined to 
make himself disagreeable, or to 
deal harshly with his customers, as 
the London tradesman of the first 
rank. A plausible manner, and 
liberal expenditure of promises, 
will induce him to wait for his 
money as long as there is the re. 
motest chance of getting it, and 
sometimes after that. If to these 
can be added a little checque now 
and then on account, accompanied 
by a new order, there is no dif- 
ficulty in keeping him in good 
humour. He will not quarrel with 
an old customer if he can help it; 
and Tiltoff, to do him justice, was 
faithful to his tradespeople, and 
sometimes gave them a trifle when 
he had just met with a stroke of 
luck. He was always ready for 
a chat with them on the state of 
business, and would have scorned 
to have any dealings with the 
“ stores.” Whsseen, as he well 
knew, some of his friends went in ~ 
debt to their tradespeople, and took 
their ready money to the stores. 
The gallant Captain owed his 
tailor about £2000, and the tailor 
would have gone to the workhouse 
rather than have been sbarp on his 
customer for the money. To be 
sure, this debt was not all for coats 
and trousers. There was a little 
bill or two in the transaction ; but 
even in regard to these, which had 
involved the transfer of some ready 
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money, the knight of the scissors 
had not been hard. Not so hard, 
for instance, as Moss Jacobs, who 
was now one of Tiltoff’s largest 
creditors, and the most difficult of 
all to deal with—for he was not 
to be wheedled by promises, and a 
soft answer had no power to turn 
away his wrath, Polite and court- 
eous treatment made no more im- 
pression upon him than rain-water 
does on a duck’s back. He was 
never happier than when he could 
make his power felt by some one 
who, as he knew or suspected, 
looked upon him as a miserable, 

asping, merciless, usurious old 
hy Now it happened, very un- 
fortunately for Tiltoff, that he had 
once or twice provoked the resent- 
ment of Jacobs, but within the last 
few weeks he had filled the cup 
of his offence to overflowing. He 
committed an act which Jacobs 
regarded as outside the pale of for- 
giveness ; and it all came about, as 
mischief generally does, in a simple 
and unlooked-for way. Moss Ja- 
cobs had extended to Tiltoff the 
same invitation to his Sunday-even- 
ing parties which he had pressed 
upon Creek ; and the Captain, more 
appreciative of such opportunities 
than the painter, had gone specially 
to one of the Hampstead dinners 
to be made acquainted with that 
ornament of the lyric stage, Rose 
Violet. The unsuspicious Moss 
did not notice anything remarkable 
atthe time ; but not long after- 
wards he received a note from the 
charming Rose, bidding him fare- 
well, but not containing—by some 
oversight—a single word about the 
diamonds which he had from time 
to time given to her as tokens of 
his respect for her vocal and _his- 
trionic gifts. The next thing that 
the forlorn and dejected picture- 
dealer discovered was, that Made- 
moiselle had found an asylum under 
the hospitable roof of his dear 
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friend Captain Tiltoff, in that com- 
fortable little house near St James’s 
Street, of which mention has al- 
ready been made. After that, he 
did not lend any more money to 
Tiltoff, but waited for an oppor- 
tunity to exact vengeance. 

Tiltoff had always been in the 
habit of borrowing money from his 
friends with the utmost impartial- 
ity and freedom, his view being 
that the lender and not the bor- 
rower was the person who had been 
laid under obligation. There was 
usually some wonderful speculation 
or enterprise in which he was inter- 
ested, quite certain to pay a hun- 
dred per cent. profit, supposing that 
it “came off ” all right, which, by 
an unlooked-for fatality, it never 
did. But if it had, then the friend 
who had advanced the capital 
would have received double the 
amount of his loan, and that con- 
sideration cancelled the debt. “I 
intended to have returned the 
money, with a handsome bonus,” 
Tiltoff would say ; and so that par- 
ticular transaction was looked upon 
as satisfactorily settled. He lit- 
erally took the intention for the 
deed, having first imagined that 
he had the intention. But Jacobs 
was not a creditor who could be so 
easily disposed of. He had waited 
for some time with ominous silence, 
for he was never in a hurry to 
strike when his prey was help- 
lessly within striking distance. 
One afternoon, however, he chanced 
to be walking down Piccadilly 
when he saw a four-in-hand come 
dashing towards him, with a party 
of gaily dressed persons outside, on 
their way, no doubt, to a little 
dinner at Richmond. One of the 
grooms blew a silver horn merrily, 
and Moss looked up to see which 
of his special friends or acquaint- 
ance was driving. A glance suf- 
ficed to show him that the coach 
held a tolerably select representa- 
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tion of the corps dramatique of the 
leading theatres, with Mademoi- 
selle Roseon the box seat. The 
coachman was, of course, Captain 
Tiltoff. Rose saw her old friend 
standing at the corner of Albe- 
marle Street, waiting for a chance 
to cross, and for a moment she 
almost fancied she was changing 
colour. But Moss looked at her 
calmly and went on his way, as 
one might have supposed, uncon- 
scious of the meeting. He went 
to his den in the city, and raged 
like a wild animal which is furious 
for its prey. And then came the 
visit of Dexter File, and Jacobs 
saw that he had everything in his 
own hands. 

When there was a job of this 
sort to be done, Jacobs liked to do 
it himself. The next morning, 
therefore, by the hour of noon, he 
was at his much-esteemed friend’s 
door, and was not in the least dis- 


concerted on receiving the infor- 
mation that the worthy Captain 
had not yet made his appearance 


down-stairs. “It does not matter; 
I will wait,” said Moss, and he 
pushed unceremoniously past the 
servant, and told him that he had 
a particular engagement with his 
master. The man, in fact, had 
seen him there on many occasions 
before the occurrence of the Rose 
Violet affair, and always his master 
had appeared to treat Jacobs on 
the footing of a friend. How 
should he know that anything had 
happened since? Moss walked in, 
and took the most comfortable 
arm-chair in the room, and pulled 
out a little note-book, ahd made 
himself quite easy as to the pur- 
pose of his visit. Tiltoff would 
neither refuse to see him, nor adopt 
an unpleasant tone when he came. 
Everything would pass off as the ac- 
complished Moss intended it to do. 

After spending half an hour or 
so in this peaceful manner, he heard 


‘objectionable-loo 
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the Captain’s footstep on the stairy 
no other sound having disturbed 
his meditations since he had én. 
tered the house. He was awate 
that the valet had taken his name 
to his master ; but the man did not 
come back, and Moss did not ex. 
pect him. He was there to 
his own, and he meant to get it, 
If necessary, he would have waited 
patiently all that week and all the 
next. 

Tiltoff gave a nervous sort of 
cough as he opened the door, 
and walked up to his visitor with 
his usual urbane manner, holdin 
out his hand. Moss shook hands 
without hesitation. The same 
civility is practised on much more 
serious occasions than these, and 
Moss was aman who never bore 
animosities—not when his revonge 
was sure. 

“ Glad to see you, Jacobs,” said 
the Captain, in a tone which sound. 
ed somewhat strangely in his own 
ears ; “ quite a long time since we 
met. You have not breakfasted, 
I hope? Yes ?—well, then, call it 
lunch, and have a mouthful with 
me. Will you try a curry, or 
acold grouse? Or shall I send 
round the corner and get you some 
oysters?” These offers were made 
peeny because Tiltoff really did not 

now what to say to his visitor, 
for it is difficult to begin a conver 
sation about the weather with a 
man who has come to sell you 

“T will not take anyone said 
Moss, standing up, and leaning 
upon the mantelpiece, with a man- 
ner less polished perhaps than that 
of the Captain, but certainly not 
inferior in point of self-possession. 
Moss, although undeniably a usu 
rer, was not reir a low or an 

ing man, The 
Hebrew type of features was rather 
prominent in him ; but there was 
a certain degree of intelligence i 
his face, and he had preserved & 
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better figure than people of his 
race usually do. They generally 
get very fat and unwieldy, or stoop 
a great deal. Moss was not fat, 
and he did not stoop, and if allthe 
jewellery which he wore on his per- 
son had been carried off and sold, 
it would not have fetched a ten- 

ound note. There, again, he was 
superior to the usual Hebrew in- 
firmities. 

“You know, I daresay, why I 
have come,” he continued, “and 
my visit need be but a short one. 

atever we may be now, we once 
were friends , 

“ Are so still,” interrupted Til- 
toff, rapidly regaining his old as- 
surance—“ why not? As good 
friends as ever, so far as | am 
concerned.” 

“ And with people whom I have 
once called my friends,” continued 
Jacobs, as if no one but himself had 
spoken, “I do not like to deal un- 
generously. One owes something 
to friendship—even to such friend- 
ships as mine and yours. There- 
fore, before letting any one write 
to you, or take proceedings of 
any kind, I have come to see you 
myself. Perhaps we can settle all 
that can be settled here and now. 
If so,so much the better. I have 
brought with me a little memo- 
randum, and if you will read it, 
you will see the amount of my 
claims. I will only say that it is 
necessary they should be met with- 
out any delay—within twenty-four 
hours, for instance.” The picture- 
dealer was quite capable of behav- 
ing and speaking with dignity 
when he chose, and he did choose 
now. He was not the vulgar boor 
which Creek, the artist, had often 
found him. 

Tiltoff’s hand shook, in spite of 
his efforts to keep a mastery over 
himself, as he stretched it forth to 
receive the slip of ‘paper. There 


was a little row,of figures, and the . 
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total amount had been duly reck- 
oned up and placed at the foot. 
The figures were written in a fine 
small hand, but Tiltoff could read 
them plainly enough. There they 
were, perfectly distinct—2£55,000. 

“ Good heavens, Moss !” said the 
Captain, his face whiter than the 
napkin which he drew across them, 
“you do not mean to say that I 
owe you all this? I thought it 
was not more than half as much 
at the outside.” 

“My personal claims are not 
more than half; the rest of the 
amount is for bills which I have 
taken, to oblige some of my friends, 
and in full confidence in your hon- 
our. No doubt you will show me 
that I was justified in taking them.” 

“ And what if I have not the 
means of meeting these claims ?” 
said the Captain, lighting a cigar- 
ette, and endeavouring to assume 
a playful manner. 

“It isto be hoped that you have 
the means,” replied Jacobs, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “ or will find 
them ; but that is entirely your 
affair. The money must be forth- 
coming somehow, for I am in urgent 
need of it myself.” 

“Qh, that of course. The old 
story.” 

“Old or new, it must serve the 
poren now. Iam sorry it cannot 

emade more to your taste. We 
need not, however, waste words. 
When will you be prepared to 
make a settlement with me? That 
is what I have come to find out.” 
There was a calm and dogged look 
in Jacobs’s eyes, which frightened 
Tiltoff. He poured himself out a 
glass of brandy, and drank it off 
as if it had been water. 

“ Look here, Moss,” he said, in 
a supplicating manner, “it. can’t 
do any good now to drive matters 
to an extremity. It is not my 
fault that the girl E 

“T have not come here to talk 
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about girls,” said Moss, coolly, 
“but about money. I have bor- 
rowed a great part of this money 
myself ; T must pay it back, and 
must have it back first. You have 
executed mortgages to the tune of 
thousands of pounds on your estate; 
you could not raise any more on it 
if you went round all England to 
try. Then I have a bill of sale on 
your pictures and furniture for five 
thousand. How am I to get the 
rest ?” 

“The rest? Why, you surely 
are not going to sell me up!” ex- 
claimed Tiltoff,in unfeigned dis- 
may. “You are not going to be 
so hard upon me as all that.” 

“What else amI todo? The 
money. must be had, and had at 
once. Do you mean to say that 
you are on orc to meet any 
part of these claims?” 

“T mean to say that I have not 


a hundred pounds by me at this 


moment, and that I owe at least 
ten thousand, besides all this you 
have put down here, not reckoning 
losses at cards. What do you think 
of that ?” 

“I think that I will bid you 
a el replied the picture- 

ealer, in the same smooth tones 
which he had used throughout the 
conversation . 

Tiltoff stood up in despair. He 
knew his man ; there was no hope 
to be looked for in Moss Jacobs 
when he was in this polite mood. 
A thousand times he cursed the 


day and the hour when he had. 


first set eyes on the shallow-pated 
creature who had made for him 
this relentless enemy. 

“Do not go away like this, 
Moss,” he stammered out. “Give 
me reasonable time. Is that too 
much to ask?” 

“What do you call reasonable 
time ? You have been in my debt 
more or less for twenty years. 
Have | ever been hard with you ?” 
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“ Never—till now. I wouldnot 
so much care about myself; but 
do not break up my home, for 
wife’s sake.” He uttered the lage 
words with some sense of shame, 
To mention his wife to Moss Ja. 
cobs, considering all the circum. 
stances, was a shock even to the 
Captain’s well-seasoned conscience, 

“T see—it is for your wife that 
you care,” said Jacobs, unable or 
unwilling to resist the temptation 
to strike this last blow. “ And for 
yourself, you do not care at all?” 

“That is so, Moss, I give you 
my word. She, poor woman, is 
blameless. None of this money 
has gone to her.” 

“No, I should think not,” re 
turned the dealer, with the nearest 
approach to a smile which he had 
yet displayed—and it was not y 
any means a pleasant smile. “It 
is generally at this stage in his 
affairs that a man like you, ber 
tain, begins to talk about his wife, 
The best thing you can do now 
is to send for her to London. For 
her sake—she has always been 
very civil to me—I will not touch 
you here. In less than twenty- 
four hours, unless my money is 
paid, my men will be in possession 
at the Grange.” 

“You mean it?” cried Tiltoff, 
completely cowed and staggered. 

“T do, by !” Tiltoff sank 
back into his chair, pale and trem- 
bling. The dealer gave one hasty 

lance at him, and then he noise- 
lessly withdrew. His victim was 
not actually aware that he was 
gone until he looked up. ? 

Moss Jacobs never broke his 
word. In less than twenty-four 
hours the duly authorised fune- 
tionaries were installed in Four 
Yew Grange, having seized the 
furniture under the bill of sale. 
They had seen very little of the 
lady of the house. She had re 
tired to her private apartments 
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almost as soon as she had heard 
of their errand, and had called for 
no one buther maid. In the after- 
noon she had the carriage sent for, 
and drove to the nearest telegraph 
station, with a despatch which she 
was evidently unwilling to intrust 
to any messenger. But the maid 
had seen the name upon the tele- 
am, and she repeated it to the 
aptain’s servant. It was not the 
name of my lady’s husband,—of 
that the maid was quite sure. The 
valet laughed, and went off to 
pack up his things and get clear 
of the house as soon as he could. 

Then the next day came, and 
gloom and silence reigned through- 
out the mansion. In the evening 
there was a loud ringing at the 
outer gate, and soon after the 
noise of an arrival in the hall. 
Doubtless, whispered the few re- 
maining servants to each other, 
the Captain himself had returned, 
and all would be arranged. But 
it was not the master. The do- 
mestics, who were peeping from 
behind every door, saw a face 
which they recognized, but which 
was not the one they looked for. 
Then their mistress came down- 
stairs, and the doors were closed, 
and again there was a great si- 
lence. A pestilence might have 
been raging in the house. 

Towards midnight there was 
another hurried ringing of the 
great bell outside, and very soon 
the “ master” stood amid the wreck 
which he had created. He asked 
but a single question, and then 
ensued great bustle and confusion, 
—a hurried running to and fro of 
servants, and low murmurings one 
tothe other. At last the tumult 
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ceased, and the butler, who had 
remained at his post—being per- 
haps too old to run away—knocked 
at the Captain’s room. 

“ Well,” cried Tiltoff, hoarsely, 
* you, where is your mis- 
tress ?” 

“She is gone, sir; she went 
away three or four hours ago.” 

“Gone! What, alone ?’ 

“She went with Baron Phlog,” 
said the man in a low voice, and 
keeping his hand upon the door. 
He had seen the Captain in a fury 
before that night, and wished to 
leave the means of escape open. 
But there was no occasion for 
alarm. Some dim sense of pride 
still remained in the ruined and 
deserted gambler. 

“ She has gone to London, then, 
to meet me,” said he, with a great 
effort to be calm. “She did not 
know that I was on the way. 
Pack up my own things to-night. 
To-morrow you will go with us.” 

“ You know, sir, that there are 
strangers in the house ?” 

“ Go and do as I have told you,” 
shouted the miserable man, his mo- 
mentary fortitude entirely break- 
ing down. The door closed with 
a hollow reverberation throughout 
the house, which seemed to strike 
a chill to his heart. He sat down 
and buried his face in his hands, 
and all his wild blunders and fol- 
lies and sins stalked in dismal pro- 
cession before him. At such times 
as these, the fates are unsparing. 
That long night seemed to have no 
end, but at last the morning broke, 
and before again the night fell, the 
outcast was a fugitive beyond the 
seas. Wife, and home, and friends, 
were alike lost to him for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—THE NEW PROPRIETOR. 


Captain Tiltoff had decamped ; 
but the sharpest lawyer in London affairs in hand, and to him Dexter 


—Mr Stodgers— had taken his 
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File found himself referred when 
he came to make inquiries about 
the Grange. For he had now quite 
made u his mind that this house 
would fully serve the object which 
he had in view ; and he caused it to 
be understood that. he intended to 
spend several months in England, 
and gradually to retire from the 
control of the vast projects which 
he had set afloat in his native 
land. Those who knew him best 
did not believe a word of all this ; 
they came to the conclusion that 
another great a was being hatch- 
ed—that the Napoleon of the fin- 
ancial world was merely lying in 
ambush for a season, and that pre- 
sently he would reappear in the 
midst of his startled foes, and scat- 
ter them like chaff before the wind. 
A few of this little band based 
all their movements and operations 
upon this theory, and they after- 
wards had no cause to regret it. 
But Wall Street generally really 
believed that the formidable Dexter 
File had at last been worried out 
of the field, and that he would no 
more be seen as an active combat- 
ant. File took great care that the 
news should be well spread abroad 
that he was on the eve of takin 
a large country-house in England 
and a villa on Lake Maggiore. If 
there was any other plan in his 
mind, no one — not even Hosea 
Mink—was allowed to obtain the 
least inkling of it. Meanwhile 
there was no doubt whatever that 
he was fully resolved to become 
yc ati owned of the Grange. 

r Stodgers received Dexter 
File as a millionaire is tolerably 
sure to be received, whether in 
gilded saloons or in a dingy law- 
yer’s office. Pretty women and 
rich men were extremely interest- 
ing specimens of humanity in the 
eyes of Stodgers, and he would 
work twice as hard for them as he 
would have done for any other 


species of client. He had even 
been known to manage the case 
of an unusually pretty woman 
without a fee ; but the elder Stod- 
gers, who was stowed away in some 
mysterious back-room  up-stairs, 
and was very seldom seen even 
by the clerks, did not approve of 
this class of practice. e could 
not see in it either profit or amuse. 
ment ; for he was rich enough him- 
self, and he no longer cared for 
pretty women. In that respect, 
therefore, he differed from his son, 

The first consultation between 
Stodgers and File had been brief, 
A price was named for the pro- 
perty, the title was investigated, 
and the ordinary preliminaries were 
disposed of. Everything was found 
to be in proper order, except Til- 
toff’s own affairs, which were in 
a far more desperate plight than 
even his lawyer had anticipated. 
That, however, was no concern of 
File’s. The main thing was that 
he could, if he chose, become the 
owner of the estate; and it was 
upon that point alone that he was 
now closeted with the lawyer. 

“ A great pity for Tiltoff’s wife,” 
said Stodgers, fixing his glass in 
his eye—a glass almost as large as 
a cheese-plate. “She is a fine 
woman ; such a complexion, and 
such a figure! What a stupid 
owl Tiltoff must have been to 
treat her as he did! Anybody 
who possessed a grain of tact might 
easily have managed her. She was 
the means of getting this very pro- 
perty for her husband by her in- 
fluence over old Margrave, and you 
see what he managed to do with it. 
He left her with eye what she 
stood upright in to call her own.” 

File had not come to talk ; but 
he listened patiently, and present- 
Pu the lawyer drew out from 4 

r 


awer a packet of parchment - 


documents, and laid them by his 
side on the desk. 
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“ You preferred tosee me alone,” 
said he, “and I thought it best to 
have everything ready. I will send 
all these deeds to your lawyers, 
if you think of closing the trans- 
action.” . 

“There is no necessity ; every- 
thing has been examined. Let 
mesee the 1.” The lawyer 
banded it over, and File checked off 
every document by a little note- 
pook which he took out of his 

et. Apparently it was all 
right, for he handed it back with- 
out saying a word. 

“ And the price we know,” said 
Stodgers, dipping his pen in the 
ink, “The property cannot be 
worth less, in favourable times, 
than £90,000, and you have an 
offer of it for eighty. We should 
get more if we went to auction; 

t time is everything. Of course, 
some of the purchase-money could 
remain, if you desired it.” 

While Stodgers was speaking, 


File had taken a small piece of 
paper from his waistcoat-pocket, 
and was writing something upon 
it. “Calculating the interest he 
will have to pay,” thought the 


lawyer. But in a minute or two 
File handed the paper to him, and 
Stodgers saw that it was a draft 
upon his bankers, an American 
house, for £80,000. 

“T guess I'll take those papers 
with me,” said File, pointing to the 
packet which lay by the lawyer’s 
side, “and go. There is nothing 
more, I believe? I reckon we are 
through with our business ?” 

“Yes, I suppose it does ; but of 
course it is not the ordinary way 

of doing such business,” replied 
Stodgers, looking at the piece of 
om in his hand with some em- 

arrassment. 

“T never do business in what 
you call the ordinary way. You 
would have had this money sent 
through my lawyers, and kept up 
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a correspondence for a month: that 
is your way. I hand over the 
money on the spot and take off the 
papers: that is my way. I pre- 
fer my own, if you have no objec- 
tion. If you like,” added Fil 
seeing that the lawyer was sti 
looking at his slip of paper, “I will 
sit down and wait till you send to 
the bank. It is close by.” 

“There is not the least neces- 
sity,” said Stodgers, with a laugh, 
“T was not in any doubt about 
your check ; but the fact is, that 
this short and sudden way of wind- 
ing up a large transaction rather 
takes one aback. There are the 
deeds,” 

File took them in his hand and 
marched off, but instead of deposit- 
ing them with his pea! or banker, 

is hotel, and 

locked them up in the little yellow 
portmanteau which had formed the 
whole of his equipment for a Euro- 
pean tour. After that, he went 
off to see — Peters, whom he 
had known while she was still 
playing with her dolls upon the 
sands at Newport in a short frock. 
In her married days she had seen a 
good deal of Dexter File, and no 
doubt was well enough disposed 
towards him—for women love 
power in any form, and what 
ower is greater than money? 

More than once, in recent years, 
the widow had been rallied upon 
her partiality for the millionaire, 
and upon his manifest preference 
for her; and to say the truth, 
since File had been in London he 
had given much cause for suspicion. 
It has not yet been stated, but it 
is the fact, that once or twice 
a-week at least File had sought 
out his young friend, and dined 
with her, and taken her to the 
opera—an entertainment which 
bored him profoundly, but which 
he endured for the sake of his fair 
companion. The Americans who 

28 
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saw them at Covent Garden to- 
gether, made up their minds that 
at last the secret of the great 
financier’s journey to England was 
explained. It was not that he had 
grown tired of his native land, but 
that one of its fair daughters had 
witchery enough to lure him for a 
time to foreign shores. Paragraphs 
began to appear insociety“‘ organs,” 
pes in New York there were long 
and rapturous descriptions of Dex- 
ter File’s wealth and Mrs Peters’s 
beauty. An illustrated journal 
even published a view of Four 
Yew Grange, where it was ru- 
moured that the eminent capitalist 
was soon to spend his honeymoon. 
Most of these a produc- 
tions were sent to File, who looked 


at them without any interest or 
curiosity, and threw them down 
unread. The ablest of journalists 
could not tell him more about him- 
self or his plans than he knew 


already. 

“ Are you very busy this after- 
noon, madam?” said File, after 
he had shaken hands with the 
widow. File belonged to the old 
school of Americans who are very 
particular in calling people sir and 
madam. 

“Tt all depends on what you 
want me todo, Mr File,” said Sally, 
povacnsey§ “Tf it is to go to anice 
concert, I am not at all busy.” 

“Tt is something better than 
that.” 

. “Why, what can it be? Do 
tell, as we say at home. Is it a 
ball at Marlborough House? I saw 
that you were there last week ; 
there is no end to your popularity. 
Isn’t your head turned ?” 

“TI guess not,” said File, pretend- 
ing to take her words literally, and 
putting his hand up to his head. 
** Appears to me to be much the 
same as ever. I will tell you what 
I have come to ask you—it is that 
you will go with me and buy a 


houseful of furniture. But’ you 
need not be so surprised.” .. ||. 

“ But I am surprised,” said, 
opening her eyes, and looking up 
the millionaire with some misgiv. 
ings. Was there some foun 
then, after all, for the rumoar that 
the railroad king was in love ? Was 
it to be her miserable fate that an- 
other great capitalist should desire 
to throw himself at her feet? 
“ What can you want with a house- 
ful of furniture !” she asked, keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on his face. 

“To furnish a house with,” re- 
plied the millionaire, in a tone of 
great simplicity 

“So I suppose. But what do 
you want to do that for!” 

“Because I cannot live in a 
house without furniture.” 

“Oh, it is for yourself, then, 
this house? Do you really mean 
to say you are going to live in 
England ?” 

“For a time. I cannot say how 
long, you know. If it were only 
for a month I should still want 
some furniture, I suppose. What 
do you think about it?” 

“T suppose you would. But 
why should not a furnished house 
do for you?” 

“Tt would ; only these baronial 
halls of mine are not furnished. I 
had to take them just as they were. 
There was not a chair to “ down 
upon, and you cannot stop long m 
i, end aiken a chair. Try it” 

“Had everything been taken 
away?” 

«“ Everything but the walls. The 
late tenant had all his belongings 
sold fordebt.” 

“T see,” said Sally slowly, and 
looking at Dexter with a more 
searching gaze than ever—“ at least 
I think I see. It is Four Yew 
Grange you have taken.” 

“TI believe that is the name of 
the place.” 

Sally now walked close up # 
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him, and looked into his eyes. 
Then, as if acting under the stress 
of an irresistible impulse, she took 
his hand and held it in her own, 
but said not a word. Her next 
proceeding puzzled File still more, 
for she went over to the other side 
of the room, and sat down and be- 
gan to cry. The millionaire did 
not know what to do, and therefore 
he stood still and did nothing. 

“TJ suppose she is hysterical,” he 
thought ; “all women are hysteri- 
cal, more or less. Smelling-salts 
are good, but before I had time to 
go and ~_ a bottle she would be 
better. Is anything wrong, ma- 
dam ?” he said, aloud. 

Sally looked up, _ smiling 
through her tears. ‘“ No, you deep, 
cunning man,” said she, “ there is 
nothing wrong. Oh, how clever 
you are—and how quiet! Why 


are there not more men like you 
in the world ?” 
“Some people say there is one 


too many now,” replied the million- 
aire, grimly. “ But are you quite 
sure that there is nothing wrong? 
Can I get you some iced water?” 

“There is no iced water in Eng- 
land, don’t you know that? Oh,” 
she exclaimed suddenly, and once 
more gazing at the millionaire with 
great earnestness, “I wonder whe- 
ther I am wrong or right ?” 

“Right, I should say, madam, 
if you leave me to decide—right 
all the time. But I really do not 
know what you mean just now.” 

“When do you want to buy this 
furniture ?” 

“Right away—now, this after- 
noon.” 

“Of course—with you every- 
thing must be done immediately. 
Well, I will go with you. And 
. yet I do not know that I ought 
togo. What will the people at 
Flintow’s say? They will know 
I am not your wife.” She looked 
up In great apparent perplexity at 
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the millionaire, who found it hard 
to decide whether she was in jest 
or in earnest. 

“Yes, I suppose they will know 
that,” said he. 

“But what will they think, 
then?” 

“They will think that we are 
ood customers before we have 
one, I guess.” 

“T am afraid I ought not to 
go,” said Sally, with all the gravity 
she could muster. ‘They look at 
these matters so differently over 
here from what we do at home. 
Of course, nothing matters to you 
men,—but consider me. I shall be 
compromised.” 

“Come along,” said File, enjoy- 
ing the idea. “One American can 

o anywhere—I suppose two can 
o the same. We haven’t got to 
please anybody but ourselves.” 

Sally shook her head, and then 
she disappeared from the room, 
and returned in a few moments as 
radiant as the first beams of the 
sun in June. Something or other 
had evidently put her into unusu- 
ally good spirits. She tucked her 
little hand under the millionaire’s 
arm, and led him off down Bond 
Street, and declined to let him 
call a cab. He was proud to be 
seen with one of the most beauti- 
ful women in London, and for the 
next two hours not a single thought 
in reference to stocks, bonds, or 
the money market crossed his 
mind. He could not recollect that 
such a thing had happened to him 
before in thirty years. 

The people at Flintow’s did not 
ask any questions as to Sally’s 
relationship with the quiet, pensive 
gentleman by her side. Their 
curiosity on that and other points 
appeared to be set at rest by a 
sient at the card which the gen- 
tleman handed to them, and on 
which was inscribed: “ Dexter 
File, No. 2000 Fifth Avenue.” 
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The card was taken to some one 
in an inner room, and almost im- 
mediately there came forth a mem- 
ber of the firm—who was a man 
after File’s own heart, for he 
ke but little, and seemed to 
understand all that was wanted at 
aword. It does not take long to 
provide furniture for a house, how- 
ever big or “ baronial ” it may be, 
when no question of cost stands 
in the way. It-was arranged that 
the sedate partner should go down 
and see the Grange, and submit 
certain plans to File ; and mean- 
while there were certain things 
which Sally could choose for him 
atonce. It was almost as much 
fun as buying them for herself. 

Presently she sat down upon a 
sofa, while some Persian carpets 
were being unrolled before her, and 
said with a sigh, “I wish Kate 
were here—she would take so much 
interest in ali this. The Grange, 

ou know, was her home when she 
rst came to England.” 

“ Did she like it?” 

“ Like it! Why, who could help 
liking it? Ilived there nearly 
two years, and I always think of 
it as the loveliest place I ever saw. 
Ah, Mr File, you are a lucky man, 
to be able to get everything you 
want, merely by Lemar for it.” 

“Not quite so easily as that. 
And there are many things which 
I have never been able to get, and 
shall not succeed in getting now. 
My time has gone by.” 

“Sit down here by me,” said 
Sally, softly, “and don’t talk non- 
sense. You men are a discon- 
tented set. Here are you, the rich- 
est man in New York”—here File 
shook his head—“ well, one of the 
richest—and yet you pretend that 
you are longing for Segre, you 
eannot get. I should like to know 
what it is!” 

“You would ?” 

“JT should. You cannot tell me 
a 


one thing which is beyond your 
reach.” . 


sed Youth, for instance,” said File, - 


“To be young is better than ‘to be 
rich. Then I should like ‘to ‘have 
a home—at present I have none,” 

- ae at do you call that 
lovely old place the Grange ?” 

“TI call that a house. It re 
uires something more than all 
this furniture to make a home 
There are things that one cannot 
buy.” 

“Perhaps so; but one might 
get them without buying them. 

“TI reckon not; and if they 
were to be purchaseable, the price 
would be high. Depend upon it, 
whenever you want anything very 
much, out of the common way, 
you must pay heavily for it.” 

“Were you ever married, Mr 
File,” asked Sally, after a brief 
pause. 

“Twas. But I may plead in 
extenuation that it was a long time 
ago.” | 

“‘ Before I knew you first ?” 

- Long enough : if I had known 
any one like you, I should not have 
got married asI did. It did not 
turn out very well with me. Iwas 

oor then; perhaps that made 3 
ifference.” 

“You think it is money that 
decides it,—that dreadful money! 
It is that which has parted Kate 
Margrave and her lover. You 
heard of that ?” 

“T have heard something about 
it. Is this Reginald Tresham 4 
fortune hunter ?” 

“Oh no—do not think that; 

ou would be doing him a great 
injustice. It is Kate’s pride that 
keeps them apart. He has been 
very faithful to her, and I am con- 
vinced she loves him. Is it not a 
pity to see two lives sacrificed like 
this ?” 

“They would not be sacrificed : 
people get over these things much 
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sooner than you suppose. I am 
real sorry pag or ay now, be- 
cause loss of fortune is a serious 
calamity—a sorrow that will be 
fresh every day.” 

“And love is not like that,” 
said Sally, with incomparable 
archness. 

“Tt all depends,” replied the 
millionaire. ‘I have had so little 
experience in such affairs. Tell 
me something about it.” 

“T will not, for you are laugh- 
ing at me. I believe now that 
what they say of you is true,— 
your heart is in your money bags. 
Are you not ashamed of yourself ?” 

“Il am very much ashamed of 
myself ; but what can I do? If 
my heart were not in my money- 
bags, as you say it is, I don’t know 
what I should do with it. It must 
be somewhere. Can you suggest 


anything ?” 

“T might, perhaps,” replied 
Sally, with a very gentle voice, 
“if I knew all the . circumstances. 
I think perhaps you should get 
married again.” 

“ What ! to some one of my own 
age? Thank you, I prefer the 
05 Ag 10 

“How tiresome you are! Of 
course ‘meant to some one whom 
Sa would like, and who would 
ike you. Some young person, of 
course.” 

“Thank you, that would be 
better. But who would have 
3a oo old campaigner such 
as ?” 

“Old ! 
harping upon your age. Such 
stuff as it is! Some men are 
never old, and some are never 
young. I am sure you are kind- 
hearted, in spite of what I said 
just now. nd as for women 
taking you,” added Sally, shyly, 
“you need not give yourself much 
trouble about that, If you lived 
in England you might marry what 


There you are again, 
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a very eminent man has called 3 
‘dazzling duchess.’ ” 

_“What on earth should I do 
with a dazzling duchess?” 

“IT have just told you—marry 
her.” 

“ But I should not know what 
to do with her after that. One 
wouldn’t want to be always bow- 
ing and scraping to one’s wife, 
Besides I do not intend to live 
in England—at least not for 
long,” added the wily capitalist 
quickly, perceiving that he had 
said enough to give the too shrewd 
snc a gleam of insight into his 

ans, 

‘‘ Not long!” she repeated. “Then 
what do you want that beautiful 
old house for?” 

“T have bought it because it 
will answer my purpose for a time. 
When I have done with it, per- 
haps I shall sell it again—who 
knows? It is a little freak of 
mine. Call it File’s Folly, instead 
of Four Yew Grange. I daresay it 
will turn out to be a folly ; most 
things do. And now, madam, 
have we finished? Iam hungry ; 
one generally is hungry in Eng- 
land, 1 find. You settle a 
the rest of this furnishing busi- 
ness for me, will you not? I had 
no idea it was so much trouble. 
Tell them I must get into the 
house in three weeks from to-day. 
And you will come down when I 
am settled, and see that it is all 
right ?” 

“JT tell you again—it would not 
be proper.” 

“ Well,bring Kate Margrave and 
her father with you. I was going 
to ask them, but now I will leave 
that with you too. You will be 
sure to come,” said the millionaire, 
taking her hand. 

* Mr File, you call yourself old, 
but I don’t see much sign of it. 
And remember that other people 
might not make the same allow- 
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ance for you—or for me. But 
I think I will come all the same, 
because I am nearly sure now that 
I am right.” 

** Nearly ’ sure—what ! did you 
ever have any doubt about it?” 

“You do not know what I 
mean.” 

“ No, but that makes no differ- 
ence. As I told you before, I have 
no doubt you are on the true scent.” 

“Well, we shall see. At any 
rate, you could not keep me awa 
from File’s Folly now if you tried,” 
replied Sally, with a merry little 
laugh. 

“T shall not try very hard, you 
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may depend upon it. Now'T wil} 
take you home, tinless you think 
it would be improper. You have 
made me quite nervous!” 

“Poor man!” said Sally¥ina 
purring tone, and putting her arm 
through his. “You shall come to 
dinner with me to-day, and after 
that you must not come again— 
at present. It is I who have 


reason to be nervous.” 

“Shut her up in a church, and 
she would flirt with the monn. 
ments,” said the millionaire to 
himself, with huge enjoyment, as 
lintow’s to- 


they walked out of 
together. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SOME NEW VIEWS OF LIFE. 


A man who has the command 
of unlimited means need not fear 
being disappointed in anything on 
which he has set his heart. hen 
Dexter File arrived at Four Yew 
Grange, he found that the Flintow 
people had done their work well— 
the whole house had been refur- 
nished, and everything was read 
for his reception. He had judi- 
ciously kept in his service the old 
butler and the housekeeper, both 
of whom had lived in the house in 
the time of Margrave’s father, and 
consequently had passed through 
the short and troubled reign of the 
Tiltoffs. The butler himself re- 
ceived File at the door—a piece of 
attention which made a consider- 
able impression upon the capitalist, 
for Jervis looked remarkably like 
a highly superior country parson, 
and File had never before seen a 
man of that sort acting as a ser- 
vant. He felt very much inclined 
to address him as “Sir”; but Jer- 
vis made him a low bow, and File 
at once accommodated himself to 
the position. If Jervis had been 
a bishop he could not have looked 


more dignified ; and if File had 


found a bishop in his house, he 
would not have troubled himself 
to ask any questions. Jervis con- 
ducted him over a part of the 
establishment, and would have 
shown him the rest, but for his 
happening to notice that his new 
master seemed to take very little 
interest in the property which he 
had acquired. “The furniture 
must have cost a fortune,” Jervis 
told Mrs Butterby the housekeeper, 
“and he never even noticed it. He 
seemed all the time to be thinking 
about something else.” 

“Perhaps he is in love,” sug- 
gested Mrs Butterby. 

“In love! Why, he is not 4 
young man, and his hair is quite 
grey.” 

“Don’t you go by that, Mr 
Jervis. When their hair is grey, 
they are often fonder of the women 
than ever. You may depend u 
it, he is thinking about getting 
married.” 

Jervis laughed scornfully, from 
the point of view of his superio 
knowledge of the world ; but after 
a day or two, he was compelled to 
confess to bimself that somethin 
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was going on which perhaps the 
marri aapeiee might be necessary 
to capa ile made we I in- 
uiries about the resources of. the 
establishment for entertaining at 
least a score of guests, and there 
was evidently some scheme in his 
mind for launching out upon a 
round of festivities. What. could 
this mean except that he intended 
to give the old Grange a mistress ? 
To be sure, his hair was gray ; but 
if it had been blue or green, Jeryis 
well knew that he need not hesitate 
to go among the young and fair to 
seek for a bride. Who would not 
be willing to become mistress of 
such a house as that? The butler 
fully believed it to be the finest 
old mansion in the world; and 
Dexter File was half inclined to 
think so too, and was very well 
satisfied with the bargain he had 
made. For the first few days, he 
seemed to be buried in heaps of 
papers which he had brought down 
with him from London ; and then 
one afternoon he had gone out, tell- 
ing Jervis that he should not be 
home that night. Jervis, a thor- 
oughly discreet man, would natur- 
ally have preferred to know where 
he was. going, and what he was 
going for; but he had already 
found out that his new master 
never heard any questions which 
he did not wish to answer, A 
week had passed, and he had re- 
mained quite alone, and had scarce- 
ly spoken a dozen words a-day to 
any one in the house. What could 
this be but the very eestasy of love? 
“There will be a wedding in this 
house before Christmas,” said. Mrs 
Butterby,more than ever confirmed 
in her original opinion. Jervis 


stood watching the silent. American 


making his way across the park, 
and noticed that he was going in 
the direction of the village of Pil- 
ford, which was on the road to 
nowhere. No man would go to 
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Pilford if he could help it, and 
therefore it was.clear . that the 
new master was going somewhere 
else. That was the way in, which 
Jervis worked it out; and mean- 
while the object of his speculations 
was strolling on leisurely towards 
this same Pilford, much as he had, 
done afew weeks before, on the day 
when he had made the acquaintance 
of the last of the strolling players, 

And there, in front of the Red 
Lion, stood Simmons, with his fine 
covered waggon containing his 
scenery and properties, and his 
little house on wheels, with the 
stove-pipe through thecentre,which 
had first attracted File’s attention. 
On some of his journeys, there 
might have been seen, looking out 
over the neat white blinds of the 
little windows, a bright and pretty 
face—far too pretty, a8 many peo- 
ple thought, for an elderly man 
like Simmons to be taking round 
the country with him, ut the 
pretty face was that of his wife ; 
and surely a man has a right. to 
take his wife about the country in a 
cart, or even in the Lord Mayor’s 
coach, if he van get it! But on this 
occasion Simmons had started out 
on his expedition alone, for there 
were particular reasons, apart from 
his expectation of meeting his 
American friend, for keeping Mrs 
Simmons at home. A first appear- 
ance,of greater interest to Simmons 
than that of the accomplished 
Madame Ruffini, was shortly 
expected ; and at such times a 
house which stands firm in one 
place is better than a house on 
wheels, no matter how excellent 
the springs may be. Mrs Simmons, 
if her own wishes had been consult- 
ed, would have braved the journey 
and taken her chance, for there 
was to be the great annual fair at 
Coalfield—one of the few old-fash- 
ioned fairs still left in the country ; 
and on that occasion, with two 





performances a-day, her husband 
would be too busy to look properly 
‘after the money. But dnitaces 
was very careful of his wife, and 
she had to remain behind. And 
now the old rover was seated, soli- 
tary and musing, on the lowerstep 
of his cart, with his inseparable 
companion, a pipe, in his mouth, 
admiring the beauty of the evening, 
and wondering who the stranger 
was, and why he had taken so 
much interest in the erratic star 
of the drama which he expected to 
shine forth with redoubled lustre 
at Coalfield. While he was thus 
ruminating, Dexter File hove in 
sight, and marched straight up to 
the showman, and shook hands 
with him as if he had known him 
all his life. 

“T guess you have never moved 
from here since I went away,” 
said File, surveying with his sharp 

lance the well-tanned and honest 
ace of the manager. 

“T have been round half the 
county, sir, and now I am going 
to Coalfield, thirty miles away. 
shall jog along all night, and be 
there in the morning. The fair 
will open early, and I hope to doa 
good business. All my people will 
meet me at Coalfield, and among 
them there will, I hope, be Madame 
Ruffini.” 

The millionaire was silent for a 
minute or two, while he inspected 
the caravan, and looked round at 
the old houses with their stone- 
covered roofs and weather-beaten 
appearance. Nothing seemed to 
have been changed for centuries. 

“Tf you will take me, I guess I 
will with you,” said he, when 
he had sufficiently dwelt upon this 
picture. “It will not be the first 
time I have sat up all night.” - 

“Tf you really mean it, sir, there 
will be no necessity for you to sit 
y There are two beds in there, 
clean though small. I have had 
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gentlemen travel with me before 
now, ially a tall 
who used to write books. He wag 
young when I first: saw him, but 
is hair was quite white. Every. 
body on the road used to know 
him at one time, but it is map 
a year since I saw him last, 
was a real gentleman, although at 
first you might have taken him 
for a sort of half eipey: You never 
met him, sir? But how should 
ou, seeing that you have never 
nin England before! Ev. 
thing has changed, sir, since 
tramping days of the white-haired 
gentleman. Perhaps you may 
meet with one or two caravans 
like mine on the road, but 
belong to pedlars and cheap-Jacks, 
and that is a sort of people I never 
have much to do with. You will 
find no pots or kettles in my house, 
except what we shall want for to. 
morrow morning’s breakfast. Will 
you step inside, sir?” 

The millionaire mounted the 
steps, and saw a neat little room, 
with a table in the centre, and two 
or three chairs round it; and beyond 
that a couple of little “ bunks” had 
been fitted up, very much like the 
berths in a ship’s cabin. They were 
opposite to each other, one on each 
side of the cart, and they looked as 
clean and as neat as a new pil. 
On a shelf in the window there 
stood a little nosegay of wild 
flowers, and there were a few 
books on a small table—an odd 
volume or two of Cumberland’s 
‘British Drama,’ and a_ well 
thumbed ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
Dexter File made up his mi 
in a moment that he would go. 

“T reckon,” said he, “ that I will 
ship for this voyage. You andl 
will get on very well together here. 
When do you start?” 

‘The sooner the better, sir.” 

“Then weigh the anchor 
make sail. I declare it’s better 
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than @ yacht, and. ever so much 
steadier.” File sat himself down 
with an air of great satisfaction. 
He looked out. of the little win- 
dow, and saw Simmons call his 
men to put the: horse in, and 
presently the cavalcade started, 
the manager’s house first, and then 
the covered wagon containing the 
stock-in-trade. Simmons walked 
for a long distance by the side of 
the driver, for he was shy of in- 
truding upon his guest. And 
gradually the shades of the autumn 
evening drew in, and File became 
tired of watching the trees by the 
roadside, and the motion of the 
cart made him drowsy. He 
slipped off his coat and boots, 
and threw himself upon the little 
bed, and before he could realise 
where he was he fell asleep. 

It seemed to him but a few 
minutes before he woke again ; 
in reality, five hours had passed. 
“Pete,” he called out, “I guess 


you have let the fire go out. Put 
on some wood.” In his half- 
dreamy state, he thought that he 
was in a sleeping-car on the Pacific 
railroad, and that the negro who 
attended to the fire had gone to 


sleep over its remains. en he 
pulled the clothes over his head, 
and was very soon lost to con- 
sciousness. once more. Suddenly 
the sharp report of firearms startled 
him from his slumbers, and this 
time he felt tolerably certain that 
he was out on the plains. “ There 
are them Indians at their old tricks 
again,” he muttered; “if the 
board these cars, I reckon they’ll 
find they’ve made a trifle of a 
mistake.” He chuckled to him- 
self, for whenever he was accus- 
tomed to travel on this line, a 
ial staff of men mounted guard. 
ang, bang, again went the fire- 
arms, and then there was a sudden 
jolt, and all was still. Clearly 
something had gone very wrong, 
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for the train had stopped. This 
time the millionaire sat up in the 
bed: and: listened. It was quite 
dark, and he could see nothing ; 
but presently a door opened, and 
a figure entered the cabin and ad- 
vanced towards File. He was not 
quite sure where. he was, but 
e remained perfectly silent and 
unmoved, and then he saw a man 
= aside the green blinds which 
kept out the early rays of 
light, and recognised Simmons. 

“It’s nothing, sir,” said: se 
manager ; “only some in 
the oh All colliers abiogiaaion 
when they can get a chance, and 
now we are coming into a great 
colliery district. The ek 
have no chance about ens 5 
you slept well, sir?” 

“Why, we haven’t long started, 
have we ?” 

“ We started at seven last night, 
sir, and now it is five in the morn- 
ing. We have pulled up for a 
little rest. But don’t you move, 
sir. Billy will soon light the fire, 
and we will have a cup of tea, and 
a rasher and an egg. It is alll 
can offer you for breakfast ; but we 
shall be at Coalfield by eight, and 
then you can get a good breakfast 
at the Saracen’s Head.” 

File was as hungry as a hunter, 
and as light-hearted as a lad of 
sixteen. or the first time in 
many a year, he had actually slept 
all night. It was decidedly a very 

leasant experience. There was a — 
jug of cool water in the corner, 
and a basin ; and in a few mjnutes 
he had “ swept himself up,” as he 
called it, and was ready for any- 
thing that might come next. When 
he opened the door and descended 
the steps, the breezes from some 
land of sweet perfumes seemed to 
be playing gently about him. Even 
now he was not quite sure that it 
was not all a dream ; but there was 
the grey horse tethered up a hun- 
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dred yards away, and his friend 
Simmons was smoking his éternal 
pipe, and not far off there was a 
canvas spread upon some poles, 
and half-a-dozen strange figures 
were hovering about a fire. It 
was all very pretty and strange ; 
and as File gradually took im the 
scene, and rejoiced in the wondrous 
freshness of the air, and the emer- 
ald green of the fields and woods 
over which the sun was just break- 
ing, causing the dewdrops on the 
leaves and grass to sparkle like 
myriads of diamonds—as he gazed 
upon all this, a pleasant smile dif- 
fused itself gradually over his care- 
worn face, and he owned that all 
his money had never brought him 
so much enjoyment before. 
Meanwhile Simmons was very 
busy over the breakfast, and pre- 
sently the fragrant smell of the 
tea and the “ rasher ” mingled with 
the thousand sweet scents which 
Nature had already prepared for 
all who were wise enough to get 
up early and enjoy them. The 
peepee under the canvas tent close 
y were also preparing their morn- 


ing meal, and among them File 
noticed several women, with gaily 
coloured handkerchiefs tied over 
their shoulders, and red skirts 
dangling about their bare ankles. 
One particularly well-rounded in- 
step attracted Fle’s special atten- 


tion. If it did not belong toa 
pretty girl, he “allowed” that he 
must be a very poor judge. Ashe 
cracked his egg and sipped his tea, 
and noticed occasionally a gentle- 
manly-looking pheasant darting 
in and out of the wood, he .could 
not help wishing to have a some- 
what nearer view of the owner of 
that instep. For men are but men, 
and such objects as those on which 
Dexter File had fixed his eyes are 
quite as interesting in their way as 
shares and bonds. Presently the 
great capitalist strolled over to the 
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gipsies’ camp, and made his.morns 
ing salutation to the pretty girl» 

*So you are traveling with 
Simmons,” she said, with a «smile 
which disclosed a set of teeth that 
might have been the envy of a 
beauty in May Fair, unless she 
happened to have a similar set of 
her own. “ What line are you in? 
the comic business or the tragie 
—light or heavy ?” 

“Well,” replied File, slowly, 
“ sometimes one and sometimes the 
other, and sometimes a little of 
both.” 

“ A utility man?” 

“That’s about. it, I guess, I 
take it just as it comes—tragedy 
or comedy.” : 

“ You have got a first-rate comic 
face,” said the girl, looking at his 
long and solemn visage. 

“ Pretty well for that, I believe,” 
said File, rubbing his chin and 
looking up at the sky ; “I reckon it 
is the comic line I shine in most, 
although people do not give me 
credit for it.” 

“Can you dance the hornpipe?” 
asked the dark-eyed girl; “ that’s 
the thing that goes down best at 
Coalfield. Most of the people have 
never seen the sea in all their lives ; 
that’s why they like to have a man 
come on dressed as a sailor and 
dance ahornpipe. Can you do it?” 

“Well,” replied the millionaire, 
reflectively, “I guess I could dance 
most things if I tried, but I don’t 
know so much about the hornpipe 
as I should like. Would you show 
me how’s it’s done ?” 

“T should like to see you act— 
that’s a fact. Shall you begin to 
morrow ?” 

“Oh yes—I act to-morrow; 1 
do most days. But at present, 
you see, I am on a sort of holi- 
day.” 

“What! hasn’t Simmons’engaged 
you?” : 

“ Not yet ; he hasn’t opened the 
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subject, and I don’t like to force 
him. But tell me, is it always like 
this in England ?” 

“ Always like what? ” said the 

ipsy, beginning to feel that she 
fa not quite know what to make 
of the stranger. 

“ Always so bright and fresh, 
with pretty dark-eyed girls running 
about among the s and flowers. 
If it is, I should like to pitch my 
tent where I am for the rest of my 
— 

he girl came close to him, and 
looked him hard. in the face. “I 
see how it is now,” said she, with 
a strangely altered manner ; “ you 
have come from across the sea, and 
are going to meet some one who 
used to know you many years ago. 
Let me look at your hand.” The 
ipsy had assumed a rapt and mys- 
terious look ; her dark eyes flashed 
fire ; some weird, unaccountable 
influence stole over Dexter File, 
and for a minute or two he stood 


looking at the girl like a man be- 
witched. 

He held out his hand, and the 
gipsy examined it with as much 
attention as if she had found some- 
thing there which was well worth 


looking at. File thought it rather 
pleasant ; the gipsy might have 
gone on holding his hand for an 
hour, and he would have made no 
complaint. 

“ Yes,” said the girl, “ you have 
come a long way to see a dark wo- 
man. She is a relation, I think— 
perhaps your wife ?” 

“T should have no objection to 
have a dark woman for a wife, if 
she was young and pretty, and ”— 
here he looked more attentively 
than before at the dark-eyed lass 
—“and had a shape like yours.” 

“A dark woman,” continued the 
gipsy, taking no notice of File’s 
remarks, “and she has given you 
a great deal of trouble. She will 
travel a long way yet before she 
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dies, and‘ so will you-togther. 
She is not far from here now. 

“T hope she will not see us to- 
gether in this wood,” said File, 
with pretended alarm. “She 
mightn’t like it as much as I do.” 

“IT see who she is now,” said the 
girl in a low murmur, and with a 
piercing glance at File, “she is 

our e 

“ What does it matter?” inter- 
rupted File, unable altogether to 
repress a half-superstitious feeling 
which came over him ; “ what do 
you want to bother your head 
about such things for? Now, if 
you said that the tragedian out of 
Simmons’s van there had fallen in 
love with a gipsy girl, and meant 
to give her a present to spend at 
the fair at Coalfield, you would 
about have hit the mark. Look 
at this!” He held up two half- 
crowns between his fingers, and 
took the girl’s hand, and placed 
them gently within it—so gently, 
that it took him a minute or two 
to complete the transfer. Then 
he made a bow to her, and turned 
to go. 

“ Kushto bak! cried the gipsy 
after him, and tossing the money 
over in her hand. “ Why, the 
swell must be Irving himself.” 

“We must be going, sir,” said 
the showman, as the millionaire 
made his appearance again ; “we 
have still ten miles before us. 
Nancy Cooper there is a queer lass ; 
dukkerin pen is not all imposition 
with her, for I have known her 
tell people many things that came 
true. But she is not so clever as 
her mother, who could tell you 
pretty nearly everything you want- 
ed to know.” 

“Then I wish she would come 
back and tell me one thing,” said 
File, half involuntarily, and with a 
sigh. 

“ And what is that, sir?” 
“Itis,” replied File, resuming 
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his old caution the moment a ques- 
tion was put to him—“ it is, whe- 
ther it will be a fine day to-mor- 
row.” Then he went into the 
cart, and very soon the little pro- 
cession was again in motion, and 
Simmons and he sat together look- 
ing out at the window in the door. 
To File it was all as if the finest 
panorama he had ever seen or heard 
of was beingunrolled before his 
eyes, and the window made a sort 
of frame for the picture. He was 
sorry when the pure and genuine 
country began to degenerate into 
little esioun and gardens, and 
when they in their turn gave place 
to a few grimy cottages here and 
there, and some brick-fields, and 
gas-works—the advanced-guard of 
the town. In half an hour more 
the cart was drawn up in a large 
square, paved with stone, and al- 
ready half filled with swings and 
targets, and other preparations for 


the evening’s amusements. File 


watched all the preparations with 
interest, and while he was doin 
so, Simmons said to him, “I sha 
be all right to-night, sir. I’ve just 
had a message ; Madame Ruffini is 
here.” 

“ What ! in your little house ?” 

“No; she could not very well 
have got in there without your 
seeing her. She is lodging at a 
very decent woman’s, just across 
the market-place. You can see it 
from here. Simmons pointed to 
the house, which could easily be 
distinguished by reason of its being 
much smaller than the others near 
to it. Dexter File silently took 
note of the place to which Sim- 
mons was pointing. The manager 
was called away, and in the midst 
of the excitement of getting ready 
for the night’s work, he did not 
notice the disappearance of his 
traveling companion until long 
after he had gone. 

File walked about the- town a 
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little, and. noticed that all. the 
“ gide-walks ” and “ stores” wereef 
stone, and not of wood, as'they 
would have been. in a rural town of 
this size in his own, country. Qo. 
casionally he stopped to: look inat 
the show-windows, and in themjhe 
remarked a good supply of articles 
more or less familiar to him, 
American canned fruits and pro- 
visions, American hams, American 
cheese, American cloth, American 
hair-pins. Everything seemed tobe 
American, and it gave the financier 
a little thrill of patriotic pride: to 
find how large a part his country 
was playing in the domestic econ. 
wy of England. 

veral times File passed by the 
house which had been pointed out 
to him as the dwelling-place of the 
great actress who was expected to 
take Coalfield: by storm, but. he 
hesitated to go in ; and yet, hay- 
ing once made up his mind to do 
a thing, it was not his custom to 
hesitate, But in this instance he 
seemed to be undecided, and at 
length he came to the conclusion 
that he might better have remained 
in New York, and attended to. the 
affairs of the present instead of 
meddling with the past ; and then 
he walked straight up to the door 
of the little house, and placed. his 
hand upon the knocker of the door 
—a knocker shaped like an old 
man’s head, which appeared to be 
grinning at him in derision. He 
was shown into a room, damp and 
cold; andin a few minutes he 
was roused from his reverie by the 
entrance of a woman. It was the 
Star of the West. 

Years had passed since he had 
seen her last, and she had changed 
in much: the mind ill at ease, the 
heavy heart, amege the troubled 
conscience, all marked deep 
lines in her face. She looked at 
him with a curious and an eager 
gaze, and Dexter File could see 
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that her hand trembled, and that 
the pallor of her face increased. A 
word—that word which is seldom 
uttered by man or woman without 
emotion when the storms of ‘life 
have passed over them—was on her 
lips ; but ere she could pronounce 
it, Dexter File had said, in his 
short, hard way— 

“T see that you remember me. 
So much the better. It will save 
a world of explanation.” 

“Have you brought Aim here 
too ? ” asked the woman, still stand- 
ing by the table. 

" Whom ? Ah, I suppose I 
know whom you mean. It is 
searcély likely that he would be 
here, I think. You seem to forget !” 

“I forget nothing! If 1 have 
been ‘to blame, it is not from you 
that reproaches should proceed. 
Had you done your duty, all might 
have been far different to-day. Is 
it to make atonement that you 
have come ?” 

“ Atonement is a strange word 
for you to use.” 

“It is the only word. I know 
not why you have sought me out 
after all these years, but there is 
much for you to learn ! Two years 
after my marriage—when husband 
and home had long been severed 
from me—a packet of letters fell 
into my hands. ‘They were in the 
handwriting of my mother. The 
friends with whom I had been liv- 
ing when a child had not known of 
their existence; the lawyer to whom 
they were confided had neglected 
his trust, and they were forgotten. 
But one day—far too late !—they 
were discovered among that man’s 
papers after his death, and means 
were found of conveying them to 
me. From them I learned for the 
first time what were my claims upon 
you—what your duty had been to 
me. The last of these letters was 
written on my mother’s deathbed, 
and it was addressed to you.” 


’ 
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“Your ‘mother deceived you. 
Upon me you had no claims—you 
have none now. J befriended you 
for the sake of your husband. I 
need not remind you how you re- 
paid us both.” 

“As for him, my wrong-doing 
has been punished—heaven knows 
how bitterly ! Look at me to-day, 
a homeless, childless wretch, cling- 
ing to a life which I long ago would 
fain heve cast off, but dared not. 
I wander about'the world an out- 
cast—friends, family, kindred, all 
are separated from me by an im- 
passable gulf.” 

She pressed her hand to her 
brow, and seemed to be attacked 
with a sudden faintness. The 
millionaire rose to search for the 
bell ; but she waved him back, and 
said in a voice which still trembled 
with emotion, “From you, at least, 
I might ask for pity, for I have 
received, and not done, the injury ! 
You left me to strangers, und they 
did their office, as strangers always 
do. If I have wronged others, so 
have you,—wron those whom 
you were bound to protect. You 
must share with me the responsi- 
bility for the evil which has fallen 
upon innocent heads.” 

‘“‘ These are but idle words,” said 
Dexter File, in a calm impassive 
voice, and with a face of stone. 
“T tell you again that you are the. 
victim of a delusion—as I was for 
a time. Your mother deceived 

ou.” 

“You will not say so when you 
have read her letters. Will you 
believe the testimony of a dying 
woman on her deathbed? I have 
not sought hee out—what could 
your wealth have done for me, all 
wretched and hopeless as I am ? 
What could your money do to 
obliterate the past? he love 
which I should have had years ago, 
I should not value now; and I 
would have died rather than have 
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asked you for money.. I did not 
seek you ; but now that you have 
come here, you shall be made to 
see the truth.” 

“Where is the testimony you 
speak of ?” 

* Ah, then, you will believe it ?” 
cried the woman eagerly. “You 
are not so heartless as I have beeu 
taught to believe. For myself, I 
ask nothing—you can do nothing ! 
But there is one thing you can 
do,” she said in solemn tones, “and 
unless you do it, a heavy curse will 
rest upon you. You can render 
justice to the dead !” 

“ Give me the letters,” said File, 
in an altered voice. It was not 
only the woman’s words which 
startled him—there was something 
in her face which seemed to touch 
his heart ; it might have been a 
likeness to some other face which 
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came back to him through the vag. 
ished years, hallowed by the, two 
dread powers,—Time and Death, 

“They are not here—I. will 
bring them to you.” 

' Let it beso. You know where 
I am living?” 

The woman nodded. “ You: will 
read what she has written, and you 
will do her justice? After that I 
shall die in peace, It is her wrongs 
that grieve me, not my own! 
She at least was innocent—poor, 
wretched, forsaken mother !” She 
drew near to him, and clasped her 
hands, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. ~ 

“ Come to me,” he said, “ with 
the letters—and soon. Choose your 
own time, but recollect that it is 
better that we should meet alone!” 
The woman bowed her head, and 
he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE OLD HOME AGAIN. 


There was to be a large party at 
the Grange—that much was cer- 
tain. Mrs Butterby was more than 
ever of opinion that it was the pre- 
cursor of a wedding ; but after all, 
it might only be a house-warming 
celebration. Dexter File said no- 
thing to support or discourage 
either theory. He was willing to 
allow the widest possible margin 
for conjecture. The old house- 
keeper’s experiences of mankind 
afforded her no hint as to the 
best way of dealing with a person 
as taciturn as her master. What 
was the good of having a tongue 
if the owner did not use it, and 
use it freely, as she did? But the 
fact was, that although Mr File 
said so little about this a 
party at the Grange, it had print | 

im no little perplexity, for he was 
unusually anxious that his plans 
on this occasion should turn out 
precisely as he wished. He had 


counted much upon the help of 
Sally Peters; and that shrewd 
young woman, confident that she 
had fathomed his ultimate designs, 
had enrolled herself upon his side 
with her customary energy. File 
had made her understand that the 
Margraves were indispensable, and 
she brought all her powers of if 
suasion to bear upon them. 
grave was at first not altogether 
willing to return to his old house 
as the guest of another, but his 
daughter took a different view, 
She had very kindly recollections 
of the millionaire; and for many 
reasons she was eager to accept 
his invitation. Then there was 
Reginald Tresham, with whom 
Dexter File had established an 
excellent understanding. He had 
asked the young baronet as soon 
as he had made certain that the 
roperty was to come into 
os and he had also secured the 
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promises of Mr Chirp and Mr 

lvar. ©The Cabinet Minister 
was, in fact, one of the very 
earliest arrivals. He looked fagged 
and anxious, as a man might well 
do who had so many different 
forces to control, and all of them 
vital to the wellbeing of the State. 
The editor came immediately after 
him—it almost always so fell out 
that the editor was on the heels 
of Mr Chirp. To rise to favour, 
it is well to lay fast hold of the 
skirts of the coming man. More- 
over, Delvar, like Sally Peters, had 
a strong idea that this party at 
the Grange was destined to end in 
something important and unex- 
pected, though he could not guess 
what. On this occasion the edi- 
torial intellect did not reach quite 
so far as feminine wit. 

“You seem to be under the 
weather,” said File to Mr Chirp ; 
for an American generally ascribes 
all his complaints, by a figure of 
speech, to the weather. 

“It is not the weather,” said 
the Minister, taking him literally, 
“it is the work. Public life is 
worse than slavery.” 

“Why did you go into it?” 
asked File. ‘ Youare rich enough, 
are you not?” 

“Pretty well for that—and if I 
were not, we do not go into public 
life in England to make money, 
Mr File. You may remember that 
we talked that over once before.” 
Chirp was irritated at the obstin- 
acy with which the American per- 
sisted in quietly regarding politics 
from his own peculiar point of 
view. “You can understand a 
man giving up his own interests 
for the sake of his country, I sup- 
pose ?” 

_ “Oh, of course I can understand 
it; the only thing is I don’t seem 
to see them doing it. It appears 
to me that they all have an ax to 
grind. Of course I speak only of 
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my own country ; nodoubt it is 
different here.” 

“IT am. glad you think. well 
enough of us to come and live 
among us, at any rate. That is 
something in our favour.” 

“Yes,” said File, tearing up a 
little slip of paper into pieces as 
usual; “I reckon I Shall stay 
around here till I have arranged 
some business which has been 
neglected. This is a good sort of 
place to fetch up one’s arrears in. 
And I have some that I allowed 
to run on too long. No scores 
are so hard to settle as old 
scores.” 

“Some New York business?” 
inquired the editor, who was stand- 
ing by, and whose curiosity was 
aroused. 

“A little that way,” replied 
File ; “it has something to do with 
New York, no doubt, and with 
other places as well.” 

“These Stock Exchange matters 
must be very difficult to arrange.” 

“Some people find them so. 
Anyhow, I wish I could turn this 

articular matter over to some 
body else to straighten out for 
me.” 

“Try Mrs Peters,” said Delvar 
with a laugh, but also with a 
searching glance at the millionaire, 
who seemed to be more than usu- 
ally absorbed with his own reflec- 
tions. “There is nothing which 
she cannot manage. Why not put 

ourself in her hands ?” 

“ Well, now, that’s a real good 
notion,” replied File; “when she 
comes down this afternoon, we will 
hear what she says to your pro- 

osal.” 

“Or rather let us say, to yours,” 
said the editor, in whose mind 
there was a suspicion wandering 
up and down not wholly dissimilar 
from that which Mrs Butterby had 
from the first entertained. 

“ Yours or mine—have it which 
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way you like,” replied File, 
ent + emcanse amr the hint w ich 
Delvar had thrown out. 

“ He means to her, that’s 
certain,” said:the editor to himself ; 
“and a lucky fellow to get her— 
as women go. Young, rich, and 
beautiful—I don’t see what the 
man could ask for more. I only 
wish I were in his shoes.” 

Whatever might be the lot which 
destiny had in store for her, Sally 
came down that day either unaware 
of it, or entirely reconciled to it. 
Never had she been so full of ani- 
mation, and never were her unde- 
‘niable attractions so plainly mani- 
fest to Delvar, who was one of the 
first to greet her. The greatest 
of editors have not been entirely 
beyond the reach of the tender 
passion, and it has already been 
said that Delvar was rather senti- 
mentally inclined. He paid homage 
to woman’s power by falling in love 
with a different person onee or twice 
in the course of every week ; but if 
the fit was sudden, it fortunatel 
passed quickly over. But wit 
the young widow his case seemed 
rather more serious. When Sally 
appeared at dinner that first even- 
ing of her arrival, Delvar thought 
he had never seen a human being 
so pleasant to look upon. There 
was a witchery about her which he 
fancied that his own countrywomen 
did not possess. It was lucky they 
did not,or the editor would perhaps 
have given up seeking to reform 
empires, and contented himself 
with piping a gentler and more 
seductive lay. 

As for Kate Margrave, she felt 
herself once more truly at home, 
and ran from room to room with 
childlike joy and curiosity, noticing 
every change that had been made, 
and dwelling with delight on each 
glimpse of the well-remembered 
landscape which flashed upon her 
from the windows as she passed. 


Since she had last seen this 
house, she had made her first 
quaintance with care and anxi 
and now it seemed that these un- 
welcome visitors had at length been 
cast off. Under this roof, where 
she had been so bappy, they had 
no power to follow her There 
was nothing here, at least, which 
was not associated with pleasant 
recollections. File watched her 
with amused interest; and undoubt: 
edly there was in his mind now, if 
there had not been before, some 
such feeling as that of which he 
had made a confession in his talk 
with Chirp and Delvar. He wished 
that the long-neglected business to 
which he had referred could be 
taken up by some more skilful 
hand. A heavy doubt hung over 
his mind as to his own ability ‘to 
“— it all in order.at:this late day. 

e often looked from father to 
daughter, with his thoughts all 
perplexed about them; but the 
more he looked, the less clear and 
simple did his course appear. It 
seemed plain enough when he had 
contemplated it from a distance, 
but now all of a sudden it assumed 
avery different shape. And he 
knew in his own heart that the 
advice which Delvar had half-jest- 
ingly given him, to fly for help to 
Mrs Peters, was impracticable. The 
work which remained to be done 
could be finished by no one but 
himself. . 

Thus it happened that during 
the first day or two the millionaire 
was not so good a host as he ought 
to have been. He was frequently 
abstracted, and sometimes invisible 
altogether,—buried in the solitude 
of his own room. But everybody 
seemed to get on very well without 
him. Mr Chirp went to town, and 
returned the next day,—his duties 
gave him no peace. Delvar wrote 
immense quantities of something 
or other with great rapidity. When 
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it: appeared in print everybody said 
ree very “ thoughtfui,” va few 
underst what it meant. As a 

neral rule, people take a great 
eal of enjoyment in reading things 
which they do not understand. 
Dexter File, among other matters, 
was very much immersed in the 
affairs of the Tuscarora railroad, 
and had held several interviews 
with Mr Bounce, who took a great 


fancy to him; but somehow or. 


other the great settlement was not 
arrived at. Then it was observed 
that the financier and Margrave 
were much together; and their 
frequent and earnest consultations 
did not pass unmarked by Sally 
Peters, who noticed that Margrave 
was more than usually impressed 
by something which File had said 
tohim on the first day of his ar- 
rival. But the person to whom 
Dexter chiefly devoted himself was 
Kate. He made her tell him all 
about her efforts to gain a liveli- 
hood in the great world of London ; 
and from her he learnt more of 
the difficulties through which she 
had passed than Mink could have 
given him any idea of, for Kate 
had never unburdened her mind so 
freely before. ‘here was something 
inthe grave and quiet air of the 
American which pleased her ; and 
his quick sympathy, which made 
itself felt in a hundred ways, won 
her confidence, 

“The bardest blow of all,” she 
said, one afternoon when they were 
in the park, “was to leave this 
house; and now you have made 
itlook more delightful than ever. 
What taste you must have, Mr 
File! and what trouble all this 
furnishing must have given you! 
It is a great thing to be rich.” 

“Everybody thinks so who is 
not rich. The principal thing I 
notice about it is, that it makes me 
heaps of enemies. When I was 
poor, I had none. As for my taste, 
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the less we say about it the better, 
I went to the ple who have 
taste, and they did everything for 
me. And I went to them because 
I heard they employed you.” 

“ But why did you take so much 
interest in me?” asked Kate, turn- 
ing her large eyes full upon him. 

“Well, Miss Margrave, you 
know I am an old friend of your 
father’s—that was one reason. 
And then I like to see any one 
make a plucky fight, and woman 
most of all,—that was another 
reason. Is that enough?” 

“T suppose it is,” said Kate, “if 
that was all.” 

“ But it was not all,” answered 
File, in a half-perplexed way. 
“ There was still another reason, 
which you shall know soon—a very 
strong reason it is too. I only 
wish I had made it known to you 
long ago.” 

* Does it concern my father?” 

“It concerns both of you more 
than you imagine.” 

“ And does my father know of 
it?” 

“ Not yet, but in a few days he 
shall do so. Do not be alarmed,” 
added Dexter, seeing a look of un- 
easiness upon her gentle face, “I 
have nothing to tell him which will 
add to his anxieties. I am afraid 


he has too many now. He is not 
the man he was when I first knew 
him.” 

“He has suffered so much, Mr 


File, and all formysake! You do 
not know how he loves me. Since 
my mother’s death, I have been his 
only companion ; and once, when he 
thought he was to lose me, it caused 
him terrible distress.” 

“ Were you ill, then?” 

“Oh no, it was not anything of 
that kind ; it was——” 

“Ah, yes, I know,” said File 
quickly, seeing that the young girl 
hesitated ; “ your friend Mrs Peters 
told me all about it. We must re- 
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concile him to that, and then all 
will be well.” 

“But it is all over, Mr File,” 
said Kate, with what the great 
capitalist thought a very sad smile 
upon her lips. “It happened ever 
so long ago—at least it appears so 
to me sometimes. Now that I am 
back in this dear old place, it seems 
but the other day. Andthen, you 
know, there was our poverty—for 
we have been very poor. earn 
much more money now, and we 
need not fear, but often and often 
have I been afraid that we could 
not pay our rent at the end of the 
week. Then my father fell ill, 
and I thought my heart would 
break. But God was good to us : 
ah, Mr File, it is better to have 
faith in Him than to be ever so 
rich |” 

The millionaire’s face was very 
grave, and his lips trembled. Some 
spring had been touched,which may 
have lain disused for years, but it 
responded now. “I believe it— 
from my soul ! ” he said, in a trou- 
bled voice. And then they walked 
side by side together in silence, 
until they came in sight of the 
Grange, when Kate looked long 
and wistfully at the house, while 
her companion watched her keenly. 

“It is there we had hoped to 
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make our home,” she said, “and 
a few hours changed everything, 
There are great disappointments 
in the world, Mr File, tet I have 
found out that we can get used to 
them. Nothing is so bad as it 
seems at first.” 

“Yes, we can get used to them, 
and sometimes they pass away al- 
together. It is a great thing tobe 
patient—and to have that sort of be- 
lief you have just told-‘me of. Iho 
you will always keep to that ; it is, 
as you say, better than riches, be- 
cause it enables people to bear even 
poverty without repining. Some- 
how or other, things come right in 
the end to people who think as 
you do, I have noticed that. You 
will never have to do anything so 
hard as that which troubles me 
to-day ; but I suppose I shall get 
through it.” 

“ What is it, Mr File?” 

“Tt is the most difficult thing a 
man can undertake, and most of us 
put it off till it is too late. I am 
glad that in my case it is not quite 
too late.” 

“And this difficult thing, Mr 
File, is——” 

“It is,” he said, as the word flun 
at him by the woman at Coalfie 
flashed across his mind—* it is to 
make ATONEMENT.” 
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ANCRUM MOOR: 


A HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


Tue sojourner on the classic banks of the Tweed who may have some 
floating memories of the confused doings in Scotland about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when the tragic history of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary was being foreshadowed by the state of Scotland at her 
birth, will ete | have the curiosity to visit the ridge of Ancrum 
Moor, a few miles from St Boswells, on the Jedburgh Road, a little to 
the north of the river Teviot, which rolls here through the beautiful 
domain of the Marquess of Lothian, towards its junction with the Tweed 
at Kelso. The high ground is well marked to the eye by a row of pine- 
trees running from west to east, about half a mile long: along this 
breezy ridge a well-trodden path leads, marking the march of many a 
patriotic pilgrim on a summer’s holiday ; and at the east end of the 
path the pedestrian comes suddenly on a plain stone enclosure, made of 
the red sandstone of the district, and within the enclosure an erect slab 
or memorial stone, bearing an inscription easily read as follows :— 


‘“* Fair Maiden Lilliard lies beneath this stane; 
Small was her stature, but mickle was her fame ; 
Upon the English loons she laid full many thumps, 
And when her legs were cuttit off she fought upon her stumps.” 


' The affair in which this Border Amazon played such a stout part, took 
place in the year 1544, and was one of the bloody sequels of the insolent 
course of dictation to Scotland which Henry VIII.commenced immediate- 
ly after the decease of James V., the father of Queen Mary. This imperi- 
ous Tudor, accustomed, with the help of the strong-willed Machiavelian 
Cromwell to bear down everything before him at home, and looking 
eagerly about him for some field in which he might find compensation to 
England for her reluctantly abandoned dream of a French inheritance, 
found nothing to his imagination more plausible than the offer of the 
hand of his young son Edward to the infant queen of Scotland ; and this 
project he could the more hopefully cherish, as he happened at that time 
to hold a large number of notable Scottish prisoners in his keep from the 
recent battle of Solway Moss. The union of the kingdoms, which this pro- 
ject might have secured more than a century and a half before it actually 
took place, was a matter which many of the most far-sighted and best- 
disposed statesmen in Scotland were not unwilling to entertain, espe- 
cially as at that moment an alliance with Henry, the prominent champion 
of Protestantism, might serve to secure the nation against the machina- 
tions of the still powerful Catholic party in the country. But the 
insolent manner in which the self-willed despot made his matrimonial 
oy awe effectually prevented their acceptance : his demands, in which 

e assumed the tone of Edward Longshanks, roused the pride of the 
people, whom he ought rather to have conciliated ; and the consequence 
was, that after a series of hasty plunges into war to enforce his unreason- 
able claims, he made ‘foes of his best friends, and ultimately threw the 
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nation back into its old French alliance, and a French matrimonial con- 
nection to boot. In the year 1544, two rapacious assaults were made 
by this bloody suitor on the country of his son’s spear-purchased bride : 
the one by sea upon Edinburgh, under the conduct of the Earl of 
Hertford ; the other on the Border counties, led by Sir Ralph Eure and 
Sir Bryan Layton. It is this invasion which after ravaging the country 
as far as Melrose, with a series of horrors only too common in those 
days, ended in the repulse of the invaders and the death of the two 
wardens at the battle of Ancrum Moor. 

In the ballad, I have followed closely the historical account as given 
by Tytler in his ‘History of Scotland,’ except that I have omitted the 

revious affair at Melrose altogether, and brought the invaders directly 
, the upon Ancrum. Any minute details of strategical movements—if 
the military movements of those times might merit the name—previous 
to the victorious result, would have been not less foreign to the genius 
of the Border ballad than destitute of all historical value. 

I ought to add, that the tradition of the heroine of the fray continuing 
the fight on her stumps after her legs were cut off, and which no doubt 
has its humorous aspect, is founded on the acknowledged historical fact 
that a body of women did join in the battle: as little can there be any 
doubt that the stout little maid of Maxton was the first in the fray, and 
distinguished herself in a fashion that naturally led to the humorous 
exaggeration contained in the memorial verses. Such exaggerations 
belong to the very essence of the popular ballad, and must be taken 
kindly, like not a few things in Homer that mar the sublime in some of 
his most effective passages.—J. S. B.] 


Kine Henry was a rampant loon, 
No Turk more bold than he 
To tread the laud with iron shoon 

And tramp with royal glee. 


God made him king of England ; there 
His royal lust had scope 
Tightly to hold beneath his thumb 
eople and peer and Pope. 


And bishops’ craft and lawyers’ craft 
Were cobwebs light to him, 

And law and right were blown like chaff 
Before his lordly whim. 


And many a head of saint and sage 
In ghastly death lay low, 

That never a man on English ground 
Might say King Henry no. 


Now he would swallow Scotland too 
To glut his royal maw, 

And sent his ships, two hundred sail, 
Bewest North Berwick Law. 
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And he hath sworn by force to weld 
Two kingdoms into one, 

When Scotland’s queen with Scotland’s rights 
Is wed to England’s son. — 


And he hath heaped the quay of Leith 
With devastation dire, 

And swept fair Embro’s stately town 
Three days with raging fire. 


And he hath hired two red-cross loons,’ 
False Lennox and Glencairn, 

From royal Henry’s graceless grace 
A traitor’s wage to earn. 


And he hath said to the warders twain— 
Sir Ralph and stout Sir Bryan— 

“ Ride north, and closely pare the claws 
Of that rude Scottish lion. 


«‘ And all the land benorth Carlisle 
That your good sword secures— 
Teviotdale and Lauderdale, 
And the Merse with all its moors, 
Land of the Douglas, Ker, and Scott,— 
My seal hath made it yours.” 


And they have crossed from Carter Fell, 
And laid the fields all bare ; 

And they have harried Jeddart town, 
And spoiled the;abbey there. 


And they have ravaged hearth and hall, 
With steel untaught to spare 

Or tottering eld, or screaming babe, 
Or tearful lady fair. 


And they have come with snorting speed, 
Plashing — mire and mud, 

And plunged with hot and haughty hoof 
Through Teviot’s silver flood. 





1 The Border clans who had been induced to side with Henry wore the red 
cross of St George as a badge to distinguish them from the patriotic . The 
defection of some prominent members of the Scottish nobility from the national 
éause on this occasion was not, I am afraid, a solitary instance of baseness, 
which never bears a fouler front than when found in their class. 
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And past the stronghold of the Ker’ 
Like rattling hail they pour, 

Right in the face of Penilheugh, 
And up to Ancrum Moor. 

“ Where be these caitiff Scots ?” outcries 
Layton, with —. fume. 

“There !” cries Sir Eure ; “the cowards crouch 
Behind the waving broom. 


“ Have at them, boys ! they may not stand 
-Before our strong-hoofed mass ; 

Like clouds they come, and like the drift 
Of rainless clouds they pass !” 


“Not so, Sir Eure! ye do not well 
Thus with light word to scorn 

The Douglas blood, the strong right arm 
Of Bruce at Bannockburn. 


“Lo! where they rise behind the broom 
And stand in bristling pride, 

Sharp as the jag of a grey sea-crag 
That flouts the billowy tide. 


“ With six-foot lances sharply set 

They stand in serried lines, 
Like Macokonton phalanx old, 
Or rows of horrid pines.” 


Sir Eure was hot : he might not hear, 
Nor pause to weigh the chances, 

But spurred his steed in mid career 
Upon the frieze of lances. 


Madly they plunge with foaming speed 
On that sharp fence of steel, 

And on the ground with bleeding flanks 
They tumble, toss, and reel. 


Charge upon charge ; but all in vain 
The red-cross troop advances— 

Rider and horse, high heaped in death, 
Lay sprawling ’neath the lances. 


But what is this that now I see ? 
In battailous arra 

Matrons and maids from Ancrum town 
Are mingled in the fray. 





1 Ancrum House, now the residence of Sir William Scott of Ancrum, but at 
the date of the ballad possessed by a branch of the noble race of the Kers. 
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A goodly band ; not Sparta bred 
More valiant-hearted maids 

Than these that front the fight to-day 
With pitchforks and with spades. 


And as they come, “ Broomhouse !” they cry ; 
These butcher loons shali rue 

Their damnéd force on that fair dame 
Whom at Broomhouse they slew.’ 


And there stands one, and leads the van,— 
A Maxton’ maid, not tall, 

But with heroic soul supreme 
She soars above them all. 


With giant stroke she flails about, 
‘And heapsa score of dead, 

That bring—oh woe! a vengeful troop 
Upon her single head. 


With swoop of trenchant blades they come, 
And cut her legs away, 

And look that she shall straightway fall 
On ground and bite the clay. 


Say, is it by St Bothan’s power, 
Or by St. Boswell’s grace, 

That still she fights, and swings her arms, 
And stoutly holds her place ? 


I know not ; but true men were there, 
And saw her stand a while 
Fighting, till streams of her brave blood 
ave rivers to the soil ; 


And then she fell ; and true men there, 
Upon the blood-stained moor, 
Upraised a stone to tell her fame, 
That ever shall endure. 


All praise to Humes, and Kers, and Scotts ! 
But fair Maid Lilliard’s deed 

Shall in green honour keep this spot, 
While Teviot runs to Tweed ! 





In one of their savage raids, the troops of the warder had burnt the tower of 
Broomhouse, and in it its lady, a noble and aged matron, with her whole family. 
—TYTLER. 


7A village on the Tweed, about two miles north of Ancrum Moor, once very 
populous, and still marked by an old cross. 
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THE DOUBLE GHOST WE SAW IN GALICIA. 


Ir was in the depth of winter 
when I, then residing in the north- 
east of Hungary, received a letter 
of invitation from an old friend of 
mine, asking me to pay him a visit 
in Galicia, with the view of helping 
him in some matters of business. 

We were Englishmen, both of us 
—had been schoolfellows together 
at Westminster ; but in direct op- 
position to the classical teaching of 
our school, Walters and I had de- 
veloped a strong taste for physical 
science. Finally after wastin 
much valuable time, Greek an 
Latin gave us up, and we were 
allowed to devote ourselves seri- 
ously to chemistry. In further- 
ance of these studies, my friend 
and I were together again at the 
German University of Marburg ; 
so the boyish friendship of early 
years was yet more closely cement- 
ed by later intimacy. 

Unfortunately: our studies at 
Marburg were interrupted—in fact, 
as far as we were concerned, put 
an end to—by the breaking out of 
the Franco-German war. In the 
separation which ensued, Walters 
and I had kept up a very inter- 
mittent and fitful correspondence ; 
still we never lost sight of each 
other entirely, and had often made 
ioe for meeting—all of which, 

itherto, had fallen to the ground. 

Walters, I am afraid, had been 
casting about rather aimlessly— 
sometimes in Bohemia, sometimes 
in Russia, or elsewhere. He had 
abandoned the pursuit of analytical 
chemistry, and adopted the oS 
sion of a mining engineer. By the 
death of his father a year ago, 
he had come into a few thousand 

ounds (this he had told me by 
etter) ; and I, in return, had cau- 
tioned him against speculating with 


the backbone of his capital. To 
this sage advice he made rejoinder 
that he was about to make a colog. 
sal fortune. He was engaged in 
sinking petroleum-wells in Galicia, 
where extensive deposits of this 
mineral oil had: recently been dis. 
covered. But this was not all ; his 
last idea was to erect a refinery, 
with all the newest improvements, 
for reducing the crude petroleum, 
There were some points on which 
he thought my technical know] 

on certain matters would assist 
him—“ Would I not act the part 
of a friend and go to him, as the 
distance was not more than a day’s 
journey ?” 

It happened that, owing to the 
severe weather, my own work was 
at a stand-still ;so I wrote at once 
to say he might expect me at C—., 
his nearest station, on the Wed- 
nesday following. I had a drive 
of ten miles in my sledge to the 
railway on as cold an evening as I 
ever remember. My journey was 
by night, for the corresponding 
trains served better, and I had to 
change en route. 

I was not sorry when at last the 
night wore away, and daylight ap- 
peared through the frosty window- 
panes. At length our station was 
reached; and letting down the glass, 
I thrust my head out, looking about 
eagerly for Walters. He was there 
all told, but so encased in furs that 
I should not have been able to pick 
him out if he had not recognized me 
(I believe I was the only first-class 
traveller), and rushed + at once 
to welcome me in his old hearty 
manner. 

After a ciip of hot coffee, we 
set of in his sledge, drawn by 
— of small Hungarian horses— 
perfect little beauties—which took - 
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us like the wind across the plain, 
over frozen ditches, snow-wreathed 
hedges, and gullies levelled up with 
snow drifts. 

“This is our finest time for tra- 
yelling,” said Walters, recovering 
himself, after the nearest shave of 
an upset. “ Driving is delightful 
under these circumstances,” he con- 
tinned. “You should see what 
our roads are when they are three 
feet deep in mud or dust; but I 
forget you know something about 
that sort of thing in Hungary.” 

In somewhat less than an hour 
we arrived at our destination—a 
long, low building with overhang- 
ing roof,and afew wooden shanties 
in the rear. Neighbours there 
seemed to be none, nor had we 
seen a human being in all our 
drive. The dogs gave notice of 
our approach ; and at the instant 
we drew up,arough-looking servant 
opened the door, seized on my port- 
manteau, flung it into the hall, 
stripped us of our rugs, jumped 
into Walters’s vacated seat, and be- 
fore I had time to look round he 
was driving off to the stables. 

The front door opened into a 
hall, the size of an ordinary room, 
but so encumbered with miscel- 
laneous articles that one had to 
_ Ravigate through the lumber. The 
kitchen was to the right. I had 
a glimpse of its smoky interior, 
and a consummately ugly old hag 
presiding over the fire and stew- 

ans, 

“Follow me this way,” said Wal- 
ters, pushing open a door on the 
other side, which gave us admit- 
tance toa living-room of cosmopol- 
itan character ; odds and ends from 
everywhere, with “ heaven’s first 
law” conspicuous from its absence. 
“There’s your bedroom beyond,” 
he added, pointing to a farther 
apartment. I found out later that 
this was my friend’s own room, 
which he made over to me for the 
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time being—sleeping himself in an 
odd corner under the roof. 

A table spread for breakfast in 
the sitting-room was a welcome 
was a8 ravenous as a 
wolf ; and we shortly sat down to 
a very decently cooked meal. 

“You see I am roughing it here 
at present ; but the aext time you 
come and see me, I expect to be 
able to offer you very different ae- 
commodation. I tell you what it is, 
Henderson, I have hit on a good 
thing at last—sure to make a for- 
tune ; indeed I do not see why it 
should not be a gigantic fortune.” 

“ Glad to hear that you think so 
well of the affair ; but explain your 
project more fully, will you, old 
fellow?” 

He then proceeded to tell me 
that vast deposits of earth-wax ex- 
isted in Galicia, equal in quality to 
similar deposits in Pennsylvania. 
The fact had been known some 
time—indeed the peasants had long 
used the ozokerite for greasing their 
cart-wheels; but its commercial 
importance had only — been 
realised. Crowds were flocking to 
the district from all parts, mostly 
poor ignorant people, who were 
utterly without adequate know- 
ledge. But even in this haphaz- 
ard sort of way, the wells that had 
been sunk gave enormous yields of 
petroleum. Walters proposed set- 
ting up a refinery for treating the 
crude petroleum in a practically 
scientific manner, and it was about 
this business generally that he 
wanted my advice. The notion was 
a good one, I would not deny it ; 
but with my less sanguine tempera- 
ment I saw certain difficulties in 
the way—or, as Walters put it, I 
made lions in the path. 

‘ We spent the best part of the 
morning looking over plans and 
discussing the general bearings of 
the question. Walters promised 
he would drive me over some day 
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to see the district where the great- 
est number of pits had been sunk. 
“The place is called Na Przedzie, or 
the ‘New World’ ; and,” said he, “I 
do not think in the habitable globe 
there is a place that can compete 
with it for dirt and disorder. The 
very scum of creation are gathered 
here, all trying to make money as 
fast as they can. An ethnologist 
would have a good opportunity of 
taking notes. There are Semitic 
and Slavonic types by the score, 

.to say nothing of Magyars, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Greeks,and gipsies, 
—all cursing, swearing, bargaining, 
and screaming, ve one in their 
own lingo. The smell of petroleum 
and garlic will fix that place in 
your memory, I guess.” 

At this moment a letter was 
brought to Walters. I thought 
when he saw the handwriting he 
looked surprised ; and as soon as he 
had read the few words it con- 
tained, he said, “I find I have to 
drive about six miles to meet some 
one on business—now, directly. 
Are you too tired to go with me? 
Do what you like.” 

“Oh, I'm up for going ; giveme 
five minutes, and I’m your man,” 
—and so saying, I went off to my 
bedroom. 

I do not think the five minutes 
could have elapsed before Walters 
was knocking at the door to ask 
if I was not ready. He always 
was the most impatient animal in 
creation. 

In our drive we passed several 
groups of modern shanties, erected 
near petroleum-pits, where there 
was also evidence of working ma- 
chinery of a rough-and-ready sort. 
Finally, we came to a hamlet, or 


straggling village, evidently of pre- 


ozokerite times ; the last house was 
an_inn—a building of considerable 
size, with several workshops under 
the same roof, as I discovered later. 
We drove through an arched en- 


trance into an interior court, round 


three sides of which ran a rather 


picturesque raised gallery with 
open balustrades. 

There were several nondescript 
vehicles about, but amongst them 
I observed a rR nian sledge 
and nice little pair of grey horses, 

“* Henderson, do you mind wait- 
ing a few minutes while I speak to 
some one in here?” Hethrew me 
the reins, jumped out, and runnin 
up the few steps to the ralall 
gallery, disappeared in a doorway, 
over which was the sign of a bear, 
These sort of signboards indicatea 
druggist’s shop generally in East. 
ern Europe; a lion or a bear is 
usually the animal selected as the 
presiding genius. 

I got tired of sitting in the 
sledge ; so, beckoning some one to 
hold the horses, I amused myself 
with peering about the quaint old 
place. Nobody took any notice 
of me, though there were lots of 
people about. A woman carried 
a screaming turkey, head down- 
wards, across the yard, in the 
brutal fashion of these parts; and 
a man took the reeking carcass of 
a newly killed calf also into the 
kitchen. A couple of fellows were 
sawing up wood, and then choppin 
it into small billets ; they stop 
their work to drive away the dogs 
from a gipsy woman who had just 
entered the court. The dogs always 
bark furiously at gipsies, no matter 
how often they see the same indi- 
vidual frequent the place. The 
gipsies are really the parcel-car- 
riers of the country, but the canine 
guardians of the house can never 
tolerate them. 
way a group of wild-looking Russ 
niacks had squatted on the ground: 
they wore sheep-skin cloaks, leather 
thongs on their feet in the place 
of shoes, and each man had his 
formidable axe-headed staff. One 


of their number, doffing his large. 
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slouch-hat, had entered the kitchen 
to buy some bread and a bottle of 
slivovitz. These people are on the 
lowest rung of the social scale, and 
would not think of seating them- 
selves inthe common room of the 
inn. While I was drinking my 
glass of coffee and cognac, a couple 
of red-haired, florid-complexioned 
Jews entered asking for dinner, 
which was served them at a small 
table apart. These red Jews are 
a very peculiar type, and are not 
unfrequent both in Galicia and 
Hungary: they are unmistakably 
Semitic, not for a moment to be 
confounded with the fair-haired 
Slavonic people. 

It was all very well studying 
varieties of the human race in a 
stifling atmosphere of smoke and 
garlic, amidst abominations of dirt 
and disorder ; but I began to won- 
der what had become of Walters. 
His few minutes meant more than 
half an hour. I paid my reckon- 
ing, and went off to look for him 
at the sign of the bear. The outer 
door of the shop stood half open, 
and entering, I found anold man 
behind the counter, spectacles on 
nose, red cap on head, weighing 
out drugs for a small fairy-looking 
child, whose wondering eyes were 
fixed on the operations of the old 
alchemist. It was not till my 
sight became accustomed to the 
ill-lighted place that I saw two 
— at the farther end of the 
ong, low room, seated at the table, 
on which were some papers and 
writing materials. 

“Oh, there you are! I was just 
coming to fetch you,” cried Wal- 
ters, jumping up from his seat and 
advancing towards me. At the 
same time, the female figure oppo- 
site to him rose from her chair and 
turned my way. Owing to the dark- 
ness, I could only make out the fact 
that Walter’s companion was cer- 
tainly not one of the sterner sex. 


“A nice little game you have 
been playing me,” I returned, 
— in English, which I con- 
cluded would be unintelligible to 
the young woman—*a nice little 
game truly, keeping your friend 
waiting in the cold, while you were 
amusing yourself with one of th> 
damsels of the country.” 

“ Henderson, you don’t under- 
stand,” said Walters, speaking very 
quickly and in some confusion. 
“The Countess Kubinsky desires 
me to present you to her. Ma-. 
dam,” he added, turning to the lady 
and bowing ceremoniously, “ allow 
me to introduce the English friend 
of whom I was just speaking—Mr 
Henderson.” 

He spoke in English ; and the 
lady, who also greeted me in my 
own tongue, came forward, looking 
not a little amused at my discom- 
fiture. She was quite young, and 
exceedingly handsome — it was 
light enough for me now ; and she 
spoke in a sweet musical voice that 
would have knocked one over in 
the dark. 

“ You must not judge our poor 
country in this severe time of 
winter, but you must see how well 
the landscape cana smile in sum- 
mer,” she said, in reference to my 
being a stranger to this part of 
the world. 

We talked a little about ordinary 
subjects; and then the Countess col- 
lected together the papers which 
lay scattered on the table, and 
turning to Walters, she said, “ If 
it can be possible, the Count shall 
be made to see the good chances of 
this affair ; I will write to you of 
my efforts. Now, gentlemen, I 
must go,—be so kind as to order 
my sledge.” 

Walters ee to obey her 
request ; and I was left alone fora 
few minutes with this very charm- 
ing lady. I wished heartily that 
the business could have detained 
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her half an hour. I would have 
discussed anything under the sun 
to elicit replies from that soft musi- 
cal voice, with its lisping words of 
broken English. 

Walters was back again to an- 
nounce that the coachman was 
ready, before I had had any time 
at all with the pretty Countess. 

“Mr Henderson, I hope you 
shall pay usa visit at our castle 
before you leave this country,” she 
said, looking up in my face, while 
- Walters was placing her fur cloak 
round her shoulders. 

Of course I made all proper and 
civil speeches in answer to her hos- 
pitable wish. The next moment 
she was seated in the open sledge, 
—and waving her hand in adieu, 
as the impatient horses dashed 
through the archway, we saw no 
more. 

“ Now we must be off, Hender- 
son ; I have some people to see 
before nightfall,” said Walters, 
speaking as if I had been keeping 
him, forsooth ! 

When we emerged.through the 
archway, we could onlysee the 
Countess’s sledge appearing like a 
dark speck on the white snow track. 
We turned the other way, and 


were soon going across country at - 


our usual dashing speed. 

* Now tell me all about your 
lovely and mysterious Countess.” 
I had hardly addressed these words 
to my friend, when over went the 
sledge, tumbling us down into a 
ditch eight or ten feet deep. The 
horses had only stumbled in a soft 
snowdrift, and were all right, and 
stood perfectly still, while we 
picked ourselves up and righted 
the sledge. 

“These sort of mishaps are all 
im the day’s work,” said Walters, 
as soon as we were comfortably 
seated agaiu. 

“But you were just going to 
tell me something about the mys- 
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terious Countess when we had the 
upset,—tell me now.” 

“There is no mystery,” replied 
Walters, rather drily. “Her hug. 
band is a landowner in the nei 
bourhood. He is in money diffical. 
ties, like most of the nobles of this 
country. He might improve mat- 
ters if he put his shoulder to the 
wheel ; but he is proud, profligate, 
and obstinate. The Countess, poor 
woman, would gladly see their 
affairs improved. The petroleum 
find gives him a chance—if he has 
still any control over his property, 
But, from what I have learnt to- 
day, I strongly suspect he is com. 
pletely in the hands of his mort- 
gagees ; and his obstinacy is per- 
haps only a cloak to disguise the 
real state of his affairs. Like many 
Polish ladies, the Countess is the 
better man of business ; it isa pit 
she has not more under her conta 
Chance circumstances made us ac- 
quainted, and I have it in my power 
to offer her useful advice and some 
assistance.” 

“Very kind of you, Walters, 
seeing what sort of man the Count 
is ; but virtue is its own reward.” 

“TI have the greatest res 
for the Countess,” he _ replied, 
curtly. 

“T wish I had the opportunity 
of greatly respecting such a lovely 
Countess,” said I, laughing. 

“Do you see that ridge yonder, 
crowned with fir-trees ?” said Wal- 
ters, pointing with his whip. 
“Well, Iam going over there to 
look up an exploring-party, who 
have chanced upon some old pits, 
perhaps the earliest that were 
struck in this part of the world. 
I may perhaps join them in buying 
up the patch of: ground, which 


hear is going cheap. 1 have had 
my eye on the place for some 


time. I like the neighbourhood 
of the pine-trees. It has come 
to be remarked that where the 
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hills are covered with pine-forests, 
the subsoil is impregnated with 
earth-oil.” 

“That is an interesting fact, if 
true. Has your experience led 

ou to endorse it ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; and I fancy the 
Jews, than whom no people are 
more keen-sighted, regard the fir- 
forests as indicative of petroleum. 
There is a Jewish company who 
have bought up a whole tract of 
land, of little value, except what 
it may produce in ozokerite. You 
remember that Maria Theresa is 
said to have wept when she signed 
the secret treaty that gave her 
the Polish province of Galicia, 
saying, ‘She had prostituted her 
honour and her reputation for a 
miserable morsel of earth.’ Not 
so miserable, after all.” 

“Yes, 1 remember ; and I think 
the circumstance gave occasion to 
the mot of Frederick, when he 
said, ‘Elle prenait toujours en 
pleurant toujours.’ ” 

By this time we were approach- 
ing some wooden shanties that 
marked the close neighbourhood 
of the pits. As we came nearer 
we saw an unusual number of 
people about, all seemingly in 
great excitement. We stopped 
the sledge, when up rushed half-a- 
dozen fellows, screaming out that 
the devil had been seen down in 
one of the old pits, and that he 
was coming up feet foremost. On 
inquiry, it appeared that two 
workmen had given the alarm. 
lt. seems that they had been low- 
ered into one of these disused 
pits, with a view of repairing 
the timber-work ; but no sooner 
had they reached the bottom than 
they signalled to be pulled up 
agam. On reaching the surface 
they were pale as death, shakin 
all over, and declared they had 


never beén so frightened in their 
lives, for they had seen the devil 
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coming out of the ground with his 
feet foremost. 

“Tl go and have a look at the 
devil,” said Walters. “One of 
you lend me your canvas suit. 
And who will volunteer to go with 
me? Here’s a florin for the first 
man who offers himself.” 

There was a dead silence; no 
one came forward. Meanwhile 
Walters threw off his coat and put 
himself into the canvas bags, look- 
ing as queer an object as one could 
possibly see. I had at first pro- 
posed going down with him ; but 
he absolutely declined my services, 
observing that I should probably 
be of no use at all, for strangers 
are often affected in a most pecu- 
liar manner by the fumes of the 
petroleum, and become excited and 
pugnacious, losing all rational con- 
trol over themselves. It would 
be all very well, as Walters said, 
laughing, if the devil was really 
there for me to pitch into; but 
supposing he was not, my super- 
fluous energy might be exercised 
against Walters himself. 

I scouted the notion as simply 
absurd ; but Walters, for this or 
for some other reason not avowed, 
would not have me, and going up 
to a young gipsy lad who was 
standing at the outskirts of the 
crowd, he held up the florin to him, 
and asked if he would accompany 
him. 

The gipsy said at once that he 
was very ready to go. He dis- 
pensed with the usual canvas suit ; 
merely casting aside a torn jacket, 
he stood almost nude—and what a 
model he would have been, with 
his shapely limbs ! 

“The gipsies are dreadful people 
—they do not believe in the devil,” 
said a bystander tome. “Of course 
he’s not afraid ;” and the speaker 
crossed himself, with a look of great 
disgust at the unbeliever. 

he kibble was by this time duly 
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fixed ; Walters and the sipsy took 
their places,andwere slowlylowered 
into the dark, oozy depths, amid the 
breathless excitement of the crowd, 
which by this time had considerably 
augmented. 

he men at the pit’s mouth were 
ready to haul up at the first signal ; 
but no signal came. Five, ten, fif- 
teen minutes elapsed—no sign from 
below. I confess I got anxious, 
fearing the effect of noxious gases. 

* You see the devil has got them 
—they’ll never come to the surface 
again,” observed a woman near me. 

“T hear sounds from below quite 
distinctly,” said a man, who had 
thrown himself down, and was ap- 
plying his ear to the ground ; then 

e added, “There’s the signal to 
pull up—haul away !” 

The signal was an immense re- 
lief to me, for during the last five 
minutes I was tortured with self- 
reproach at having let my friend 
encounter danger without my help. 

The men at the ropes declared 
that the kibble was © unusuall 
heavy, and they swore the devil 
was pulling against them. 

At length the heads of the ex- 
plorers appeared at the surface 
—another turn of the windlass 
brought the basket to land. There 
were Walters and the gipsy—all 
right, apparently, though dirty and 
besmeared ; between them they 
held—a ghastly freight—the dead 
body of a man. 

The corpse had been so well pre- 
served in the oleaginous earth, that 
death might have been quite recent; 
but the finding of the body proved 
the contrary. 

Walters now explained that 
when they reached the bottom of 
the pit, and groped about with 
their safety lanterns, they found, 
sure enough, two legs sticking out 
of the earth in a lateral gallery. 
Of course, they saw at once that it 
was the body of a human being ; 
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and they set to work to disinter 
it, for a lot of débris had fallen or 
had been thrown over the ; 
This work had caused the delay 
which surprised and alarmed us, 

When the corpse came to be 
examined, it was made evident 
that the unfortunate man had been 
the victim of foul play. The 
excitement at the pit’s mouth 
was most intense; each one had 
something to say, some conjecture 
to make. 

“'There has clearly been a mur- 
der,” said Walters, “and the affair 
must be made known to the author- 
ities.” Then turning to me, he 
said, “Get into the sledge, and go 
off immediately to fetch the mayor 
of the village. The overseer will 
go with you ; he speaks both Polish 
and German. Some arrangements 
must be made at once with the 
mayor about disposing of the body, 
and a description will have to be 
taken by the authorities before a 
change ensues, which may soon re- 
sult from exposure to the air. I 
must get rid of all this filth before 
I can stir,” added Walters, dripping 
oil like a sardine out of a box. 

We had to drive only about 
three-quarters of a mile to the 
villag2, and were soon there. The 
overseer directed me to draw up 
at the third house in the street, on 
the left hand side, which he said 
was the inn, though it bore no 
sign. The landlord was the mayor 
of the village, it seemed. There was 
no one about, and my companion 
called out lustily that the master 
was wanted. 

A boy,-a miserable cripple, came 
out from the interior to answer U8, 
and replying in Polish, hobbled off 
painfully, to call the master. 

After a delay of two or three 
minutes, the landlord made his 
pearance. He had been down in 
wine-cellar, and came up, just a8 
he was, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
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out a coat; he held in one hand a 
siphon for drawing off wine, in the 
other a large wooden mallet. He 
stood at the threshold of the door, 
open-mouthed and evidently sur- 
rised to see us. The aspect of 
the man is stamped on my’ re- 
collection. The overseer spoke to 
him; I did not, for I thought 
he would only understand Polish. 
However, the overseer addressed 
him in German; and of course 
I knew what he said, which was 
briefly that a horrible murder had 
been discovered—the body of the 
victim having been raised from the 
bottom of an old petroleum-pit 
—and that he, the mayor of the 
village, must come directly to take 
down the evidence of the crime. 

While the overseer was thus 
speaking, the man he addressed 
grew white as a sheet; his eyes 
were fixed, staring into vacuity ; 
his lower jaw dropped ; he turned 
positively livid ; the things he held 
in his hands fell to the ground with 
aclatter. I saw him stagger. I 
was in the act of jumping out of 
the sledge to run to his aid, when 
he threw his arms up, and reeling 
backwards, fell, shrieking out the 
words—“ Found! foun We 
both rushed forward, and quick- 
ly raised him, thinking he had 
swooned. It was not so—he was 
dead ! 

It was not till the following day 
that we learnt the full particulars 
of this village tragedy. There re- 
mained no sort of doubt in the 
mind of any one that the mayor 
himself had committed the murder. 
The clue once obtained, a mass of 
circumstantial evidence went to 
prove it. 

For some days nothing else was 
talked about in the whole neigh- 
bourhood. Walters was being per- 
petually interviewed by persons, 
with and without business, anxi- 
ous to learn his account of the 
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affair. At length we got quite 
impatient of the interruptions to 
our work, caused by this love of 
exciting gossip. My time was not 
unlimited ; and as Walters was 
extremely anxious to get forward 
with certain portions of the busi- 
ness while we were together, we 
gave ourselves up to plans, survey- 
ings, and estimates, for three days 
persistently. 

On the morning of the third day 
the post brought a letter from 
Countess Kubinsky, inviting us, in 
the Count’s name and her own, to 
go over and dine at the castle— 
staying the night as a matter of 
course. The invitation was for 
the day on which the letter was 
received. 

“ Well, I think we may give our- 
selves a holiday,” said Walters ; 
“what do you say?” 

“ By all means let us go,” I re- 
plied. “TI should like to see some- 
thing more of the lovely Countess. 
You have been to their castle, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes, once. You must not ex- 
pect much,—it is a tumble-down 
place, with none of the comforts 
of an English country-honse. But 
all the same, the Kubinskys are a 
family of great antiquity, and the 
Count is proud as Lucifer.” 

The afternoon found us on our 
way. We were to dine at five 
o’clock, so we had set off in good 
time. As we approached our des- 
tination, the red gleams of sunset 
shone through the dark branches 
of a fir-wood extending along the 
crest of rising ground immediatel 
in front of us. Skirting this wood, 
the road, indicated by “snow-trees,” 
led us round in sight of the castle 
—a grim-looking fortalice of the 
middle ages. The building at first 
seemed of no great extent—only, 
in fact, a square tower, with no 
architectural beauty. We passed 
through the open gates; but we 
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might have passed through a wide 
gap in the wall, the masonry of 
which was broken down in more 
places than one. The bare branches 
of some fine oak-trees met over our 
heads,—a pretty bit of avenue in 
summer ; but now all was leafless, 
and the details of the landscape 
far and near alike obliterated by 
the snow. An arched opening 
at the base of the tower admitted 
carriages into an inner court. As 
we drove through, I noticed a door 
with open gratings, and an un- 
glazed window : this was the castle 
prison, I learnt,—useful enough in 
the old days of serfdom. In the 
courtyard an arched opening led to 
a flight of wide stone steps. Giv- 
ing the reins to the servants who 
stood waiting for us, we ascended 
into the interior of the edifice. I 
now found that the castle was 
larger than it at first appeared— 
its gable-end merely was visible in 
the front ; the building extended 
considerably in the rear. Half- 
way up the steps a strong iron gate 
of ancient workmanship gave the 
building almost the air of a prison. 
It aot wide open, and we passed 
on,after ascending again a fewsteps 
to a corridor, lighted by extremely 
narrow windows. The floor was of 
oak, but the walls and ceiling were 
whitewashed. The servant who 
preceded us opened a ponderous 
door, which admitted us to a long, 
low apartment, with a large mul- 
lioned window at either iat 

The short winter day was already 
waning ; and but for the light of a 
single lamp placed on a work-table 
near an enormous porcelain stove, 
we should hardly have discovered 
the presence of our hostess. The 
Countess immediately rose and 
welcomed us with the utmost cor- 
diality. If I had thought the lady 
charming before in her fur wraps, 
she looked still prettier in her soft, 
flowing grey costume, with its 


most artistic dash of red. The 
room, though sparsely furnished, 
was picturesque in the extreme, 
Our modern fashions are ruled by 
the upholsterer, not the architect, 
and luxury often crowds good taste 
out of the field. While the Countess. 
and Walters were talking together 
of some mutual friends, I looked 
about me. A_ few high-backed 
chairs stood against the walls,which 
to the height of six or seven feet 
were covered witha dadoof stamped 
leather. The ceiling was vaulted, 
and simply whitewashed. The 
crudeness was toned down by time, 
a nicer word than dirt or dust, 
At the upper edge of the dado a 
wooden shelf, slightly ornamented 
with carving, ran the whole length 
of the room. It was some six or 
seven inches wide, and conveni- 
ently held all manner of things for 
use and ornament,—books, swords, 
vases, and curiosities. The glass 
of the windows was like the small 
panes of our own medieval houses, 
with heraldic devices in stained 

lass in the upper part. The win- 

ow-seat looked inviting when I 
saw the room again by daylight. 
A handsomely carved sarcophagus. 
chest, and two or three ponderous. 
oak-tables, with a Turkey rug and 
a few bear-skins on the floor, com= 
prised the furniture. It was all 
simple, and of old-world aspect, 
yet harmonious and dignified. The 
only evidences of modern life were 
the books and newspapers on the 
table, and always, of course,the fair 
chdtelaine herself in Parisian toilet. 

The Count came in just as we 
had risen to seek our rooms and 
prepare for dinner. He was. ex- 
tremely polite, and led the way to 
our apartments. 

At dinner we were joined by 
another guest who was also stay- 
ing in the house—Major Dalcovie " 
a cavalry officer from the neigh~ 
bouring garrison town. The cu 
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sine was good, and the viands 
abundant ; the game especially was 
excellent. But there were several 
marked incongruities in the ménage 
which struck me : the livery worn 
by the servants was shabby, not to 
say dirty ; and I observed there 
was hardly any plate on the table ; 
and the china was ill-matching, 
and some of it broken. 

Our hostess, near whom I was 
seated, appeared to know intui- 
tively what was passing through 
my mind, for she said tome, “ We 
nobles of. Galicia are all poor 
people ; ~~ who come from 
wealthy England, must be sur- 
prised at much you see,” 

I made some polite rejoinder 
to this remark, adding some- 
thing about Galicia having passed 
through a = of political and 
commercial depression, but that I 
hoped better times were in store 
for the province, and that the 
material resources of the soil would 
now be properly developed. “ Mon- 
sieur le Comte has land in the 
a district, I think ; per- 
aps when I come again you will 
all be millionaires.” 

“Ah me! there are men who 
throw to the four winds all the 
ood that comes home to them,” 
replied the Countess, with undis- 
sete bitterness. “ You practical 

nglish gentlemen do not know 


our nobles ; they do their best to 
0 to the devil with two horses. 
ake them rich, and ~~ will just 


go faster to the same devil with 
our horses.” 

To this very awkward speech 
I was fortunately not obliged to 
make any rejoinder, for dinner 
was ended ; and according to the 
etiquette of the country, I bowed, 
shook hands with my hostess, and 
then offered her my arm to escort 
her back to the drawing-room, 
where we all assembled, and the 
gentlemen lit their cigars. 
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Following the Count and Major 
Dalcovich to the other end of the 
room to look at some old Turkish 
firearms, we left the Countess and 
Walters ¢ée-d-téte. They seemed 
to have a good deal to say to each 
other, and I thought the Count 
took note of the fact ; but what his 
feelings were, I failed to find out, 
—his cold blue eyes were not ex- 
pressive. He was a handsome 
man of about five or six and 
thirty, with a manner of con- 
strained courtesy. I could not 
imagine his ever warming up with 
real sympathy for man, woman, or 
child. Apropos of the latter, they 
had no family. 

After a while the conversation 
became general—at least the Major 
held forth in his loud Austrian 
voice on military matters, and we 
listened. The Count looked inex- 

ressibly bored ; he threw himself 
bak in a low wicker-chair, of 
which there were some half-dozen 
in the room, and lit a fresh cigar. 

“What say you, gentlemen? 
shall we have a game of whist ?” 
said the Count, breaking in at last 
upon the Major’s interminable flow 
of talk. The Count, I may ob- 
serve, spoke in French with us ; he 
did not understand English, and I 
fancy was annoyed when his wife 
addressed either of us in our own 
language. The Major, who was not 
fluent in French, laid down the 
law in the broadest South German. 

“ Will madame play ?” I asked, 
turning to the Countess. 

*“ Oh no, I am not wanted,” she 
replied, shrugging her shoulders. 
She rose, gathered her work toge- 
ther, and bowing to us, said, “ Good 
night, gentlemen. I leave you to 

our game, hoping fortune may 
divide her favours equally between 
you.” 

The Count became quite ani- 
mated at the prospect of play, and 
busied himself giving directions to 

2uU 
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the servants, who brought in a 
card-table, and a tray with bottles 
and glasses placed near at hand. 
The fire in the stove was made up, 
and a fresh basket full of wood 
brought in, all indicating that our 
host intended we should make a 


night of it. 

We played rubber after rubber, 
changing partners several times. 
The stakes were not high, but I 
got up a loser to the amount of 
250 florins. Walters had lost 
rather more. I noticed that he 
was singularly taciturn all the 
evening, and played with a keen- 
ness that surprised me, in a man 
so little addicted to cards. 

It was after midnight when we 
went to ourrooms. The household 
were evidently all gone to bed ; 
for our host made no sign of call- 
ing up the servants, and conducted 
us himself to our respective rooms, 
at the end of a long corridor. | 

“Gentlemen, you must take 
your revenge to-morrow evening. 
Good night—sleep well,” said the 
Count, bowing to us both. 

Walters disappeared into his 
own room, and t closed my door, 
while the retreating steps of our 
host were still audible. My room 
was rather large, of the same 
character as the rest of the castle, 
—dark oak floor and wainscot, 
reaching about four feet high, 
the walls and vaulted ceiling of 
bare whitewash. I opened the 
door of the stove, and a warm 
ruddy light cast its beam across 
the room. The window—there was 
only one—showed by its depth the 
extreme thickness of the walls; a 
piece of green cloth, much weather- 
stained, was hooked up over the 
window-panes. I unhitched this 
curtain, throwing it down, and 
looked out on the pale moonlit 
world. Directly in front and be- 
neath me was a wall, which threw 
its battlemented shadow on the 
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snow-fields; to the right the 
round rose abruptly, and the 
anging fir wood stood clearly 
defined in the soft luminous af. 
mosphere. Stars shown out be. 
tween the dark branches, which 
swayed gently toand fro. I could 
hear the sighing of the wind in 
the forest ; all other sounds were 
mute. Away down in the vale, 
on my left, the distance was lost 
in hazy vapour, indistinct and sha: 
dowy. The stillness and beauty of 
the scene had a wonderfully sooth. 
ing effect on my heated brain ; our 
host’s imperial Tokay was more 
potent than I had judged it. | 
was altogether more excited than 
sleepy, and it was some time before 
I put out the candle and laid my- 
self down in bed. My impression 
was, at the time, that I had not 
slept ; but the truth is, I must 
have slept nearly an hour. My 
eyes were open ; and with the firm 
conviction that I had never lost 
consciousness, I turned slightly on 
my left side—that is, towards the 
window. In doing so I caught 
sight of an object on the floor ; it 
startled me, and I raised myself 
up on my elbow to see more dis- 
tinctly. I then made out, by the 
light of the window, that the ob- 
a was in fact a human figure, 
ying on the floor, with the face 


I had instantly the im- 
pression that it was a dead man; 
and very illogically, I said to my- 
self in my peyton state, “It 


upwards. 


is the body of the innkeeper, the 
man I saw fall dead when he 
heard that his victim was found 
in the petroleum pit.” Why I 
should have been satisfied with 
this conclusion I do not know. 
Then it seemed to dawn upon me 
that I must do something, that I 
could not leave the man’s body 
there ; and pulling myself together, 
I sat bolt upright in the bed, and 
then I saw the object more clearly. 
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“ By Jove, it is not the innkeeper, 
it is Count Kubinsky ; he lies there 
dead or dying from a wound in his 
breast.” I saw that his white shirt 
was deluged in blood. I sprang 
out of bed, to go to his aid. I had 
my handkerchief in my hand, and 
was in the act of kneeling down 
to stanch his wound, when a grat- 
ing noise behind made me turn. I 
saw the door open, and I instantly 
rose tomy feet to confront the 
intruder. “ Walters, is that you? 
What the devil do you want ?” said 
I, excessively irritated at the funk 
his sudden appearance had caused 
me. 

“Have you got any brandy in 
your flask, Henderson? I feel 
awfully bad.” He staggered to- 
wards a chair, and sinking into 
it, almost fainted. 

I dived into my bag for the 
brandy-flask, quickly administered 
some of its contents, and happily 
my friend showed signs of reviv- 
ing. Standing by his side, and 
supporting his head, I looked 
round for the prostrate form of 
the Count, which I had surely 
seen lying there a moment before. 
The light of Walters’ candle fell 
full on that part of the room, and 
I saw nothing but the bare boards. 
The appearance of the dying man 
had been a hallucination of my 
brain ! 

Walters, wrapt in his fur dbunda, 
his neck open, and his face ghastly 
pale, was a startling object, but a 
very substantial one. There was 
no doubt of his visible presence. 
He began to look a good bit better; 
he drew himself up, and passing 
his hand across his brow, .he said, 
“Tve been a d——d stupid fool ; 
never felt so queer before in my 
life. Of course you will laugh at 
me ; but do you know, I have seen 
a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” said I, with rather 
a forced laugh. 


“Yes; andI will tell you all 
about it. I got into bed quickly, 
and fell asleep, for I was ve 
tired. I see by the clock that 
had not slept much more than an 
hour, when I woke in some agita- 
tion, and my gaze was suddenly 
attracted by a luminous appear- 
ance on the floor. I looked fixedly, 
and then saw, to my horror, that 
it was the dead body of our host 
himself : he was without his coat, 
in his shirt-sleeves, and the white 
linen was deluged in blood. The 
sight of this spectre filled me with 
indescribable horror ; a sickening 
sense that I was in some way re- 
sponsible for the life of this man 
quite overpowered me. I lay there 
without nerve or power of motion ; 
it seemed an eternity of time be- 
fore I could rouse myself to shake 
off this horrid nightmare. Feeling 
faint, I got out of bed to take some 
brandy, but I then remembered 
that you had the flask.” 

“ What a strange coincidence ! ” 
I said, intending to give my ex- 

erience of the ghostly visitation ; 
but seeing how emery ill and 
upset Walters looked, I thought it 
better to reserve my part of the 
story for another time. 

“ What were you doing on the 
floor when I came in just now?” 
asked Walters, sharply. 

“The fact is, I felt unwell ; and 
wanting a light, I had dropped the 
match, which I was looking for.” 

“ How very odd that you should 
have felt ill at the same time ! ” 

“ The effects are due to the same 
cause, I fancy. I think you and I, 
Walters, both drank more of our 
host’s Tokay than was good for 
us.” 

“T’m all right now,” he replied. 
“ll turn in to bed, and I advise 
you to do the same. Sorry to have 
disturbed you, old fellow.” 

The next morning, when dressed 
I went to look up Walters, curious 
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to know his impression of the 
spectre, and to compare notes 
thereon ; but, rather to my sur- 
prise, he had already left his room, 
without making any sign at my 
door. 

The light of common day, and 
the ordinary surroundings of life, 
made me feel somehow that the 
experiences of the night were very 
vapoury, after all ; and Ishrewdly 
suspected that my friend, who had 
certainly not posed in a heroic 
attitude in presence of the ghost, 
would perhaps rather not hear any 
more about it. After Walters had 
left me, I had slept profoundly, 
waking up free of headache, with a 
brain quite cleared of cobwebs ; in 
short, my losses at cards were a 
deuced deal more tangible than 
the ghost, and I marvelled over 
and over again at my persistent 
bad luck. 

After finally concluding the ar- 
rangement of my toilet, I left 
my room to seek the rest of the 
party, thinking that by this time 
they must be assembling for break- 
fast. 

I looked in at the dining-room ; 
there was no one there except a 
servant filling the stove with bil- 
lets of wood. He was without 
shoes or stockings, but I knew by 
his peculiar features that he was 
the same man who wore livery and 
waited at dinner the day before. 
The absence of foot-gear is no un- 
common occurrence with domestics 
in this part of the world, including 
Hungary. 

I now made my way towards 
the drawing-room ; and pushing 
open the door, which was not 
shut, entered, to find the Countess 
and Walters the only occupants 
of the room. They evidently did 
not hear me come in, for they con- 
tinued speaking together earnest- 
ly. I saw the Countess put her 
handkerchief to her eyes ; she ap- 


peared deeply moved. Walters 
was standing on the other side of 
the table at which she sat, and J 
thought I heard him say, “ What- 
ever may come out, depend on me 
as your friend.” 

“Good morning, Madame la 
Contesse,” said I, in a voice ag 
loud as the Major’s, for I was 
dreadfully embarrassed at my posi- 
tion. Walters, on seeing me, col: 
oured slightly, and the lady rose 
from her chair quickly, but per- 
ceiving me, seemed reassured ; she 
came forward with infinite grace, 
but with the tears still in her eyes, 
saying, “Excuse me, monsieur, 
that Iam so poor a hostess, and 
give youso sad a greeting, but I 
have many troubles.” 

The ingenuous appeal for sym. 
pathy in the sweet glance she 
gave me would have melted the 
veriest iron-plated heart; I do 
not know what folly I might not 
have been capable of committing 
had she given me her confidence. 

Fortunately, an end was put to 
the sentimental awkwardness of 
the situation by the audible clink 
of the Major’s spurs, and directl 
that warlike individual entere 
He had just had an “ official de- 
spatch” from headquarters, and 
was bristling with self-importance. 

Breakfast was announced, and 
we went to the dining-room, to find 
a substantial repast, something in 
the style of an early dinner or 
luncheon. There was a samarvar 
on the table for tea-making ; but 
with the exception of the Coun- 
tess and myself, the rest drank 
light wine. The Count did not 
make his appearance directly. 
When le came he apologised for 
being late, saying that he had been 
detained by his chief Jdger, who. 
had come to report a herd of wild 
boar in the neighbourhood ; they 
had come down from the higher 
Carpathians. It was proposed to 
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organise a hunt, and our host said 
he hoped we would all stay and 
join in the sport. 

The Major’s “despatch from 
headquarters” of course obliged 
him to return instantly to his 

arrison duties; and Walters de- 
clined on the score of pressing 
business. 

I was half sorry he spoke so 
decidedly, for the prospect of some 
good sport was a sore temptation 
to me; but breakfast was barely 
over, when our sledge was announc- 
ed to be ready and waiting. Our 
adieux were soon made, and we 
departed under a grey sky and 
thick atmosphere, that looked like 
the promise of more snow. 

It was not until late in the even- 
ing, after the conclusion of dinner, 
or rather supper, that my friend 
and I had time or opportunity for 
any confidential talk. 

Directly on his return, Walters 
had found a host of matters wait- 
ing his attention. His “house- 
Jew” was there already, with a 
pocketful of papers and proposals 
for the sale and purchase of divers 
things. 

A “house-Jew” is a person of 
Hebrew race, who establishes him- 
self, with or without your leave, 
as your agent in the general busi- 
ness of life. With some taint 
pomape of Judenhass in your 

lood, you may at first have 
looked askance at your Semitic 
friend ; but in the end he is too 
many for you—you cannot,in short, 
get on without him. If you want 
to hear of a cask of “really good 
wine,” or you would gladly sell 
a pair of excellent horses that 
“don’t quite suit you,” or you 
would make a contract for build- 
ing a house, or raise a mortgage 
on your land, the Jew is ready to 
find all you want. You may de- 
sire to throw off the incubus, re- 
solve on doing your own work 
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first-hand, and you scout your 
helper, forbidding him your pres- 
ence ; but, sure as fate, necessity 
and the hour bring back your 
“ house-Jew.” 

This central region of Europe is 
par excellence the country of the 
Jews. “C'est le milieu de la toile 
dont l’araignée a tendu le fin 
réseau sur tout le continent,” 
says M. Reclus. In many of the 
towns of Galicia, the Jews form a 
third of the population. 

The me had been some time 
on the table before Walters’ long 
confabulation with his Jew came 
to an end, and even after we were 
seated at table he came in again 
for his employer’s last instructions. ’ 
A strange figure he cut, with his 
greasy brown overcoat down to his 
heels, and a large flap-hat covering 
an abundant growth of grizzly 
black hair, hanging in ringlets on 
either side of an elderly face of the 
most pronounced Jewish type. 

When at length we were left 
at peace, and when. our meal was 
over, we drew our chairs close to 
the open hearth, where a bright 
wood-fire was burning,—a capital 
addenda to the stove, which, placed 
between the two rooms, warmed 
the sitting-room and my bedroom 
in a half-and-half-way. The wind 
whistled round the house in dismal 
gusts ; but Walters had hitched up 
a thick Austrian blanket over the 
entire window, and he had stuck a 
gimlet into the door leading to the 
passage to stop the rattling. Our 
pipes, and a good supply of whisk 
from old Scotland, had ae: pl 
on the table ; a kettle, suspended 
from a sipsy tripod, hung murmur- 
ing over the blazing logs. Our 
sense of comfort was.“ utterly con- 
summate,” as one would say in 
these days; but we belonged to the 
“awfully jolly” period, and ex- 
pressed ourselves after the manner 
of our ignorance of better things, 
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There is always a crumpled rose- 
leaf, however ; and in my case it 
was the builder’s estimate, which 
Walters would keep looking at. 
He is the best fellow in the world, 
—generous- hearted, a  stanch 
friend, true as tried steel; but he 
cannot have done with business 
when he has got it on the brain. 
He would go over the figures of 
one estimate, comparing them with 
another, balancing the advantages 
of each, with a steady persistence 
that was aggravating, because I 
knew that his mind was made up 
as to which plan he meant to 
select. 

We had talked petroleum mat- 
ters for a good half-hour, when I 
said, “‘ By the way, is Count Kub- 
insky likely to join you in any of 
your undertakings ? I suppose he 
wouldbe glad to mend hisfortunes.” 

“ T should avoid having anything 
to do with him in matters of busi- 
ness ; the Count’s ideas and mine 
are east and west,” replied Walters, 
war 
“T thought you hoped to benefit 

them in regard to their affairs.” 

“T have relinquished that hope, 
which I never entertained but for 
the sake of the Countess. I know 
now that they are at the brink of 
ruin. I pity that poor woman 
from my heart. The Count is a 
selfish brute, not to say worse 
things of him. Nothing would in- 
duce me to cross his threshold 
again.” . 

“What persistently bad luck 
~ and I had last night at cards!” 

remarked, in a tone meant to 

elicit some rejoinder. 

“My advice would be not to 
pay cards again with the Count. 

e understands his game better 
than either you or I.” 

“ You mean @ 

“Don’t ask me what I mean,” 
my friend interrupted, in a de- 

, cided tone. 


“ Ah, well, I see; the same ideg 
occurred to us both. But, now, 
Walters, I have a curious thing to 
tell you. When you came to my 
room last night asking for some 
brandy from my flask, you said you 
had seen a ghost.” 

“ Well, I had nightmare,or some. 
thing of the kind ; the fact is, I 
felt confoundedly ill.- Itis a large 
order to say one has seen a ghost.” 

“ Now comes the curious part of 
the story. I did see a ghost, and 
it was identically the same appear- 
ance that had disturbed you. I had 
even jumped out of bed to hel 
a wounded man whom I believell 
was there bodily, lying on the floor 
of my room, when you came in, 
and then the apparition utterly 
vanished.” 

“This is really very singular, 
Were the features of the wounded 
man—or, I should say, his spectre 
—known to you?” 

“Yes ; it was Count Kubinsky 
whom I saw in extremis.” 

“ Why did you not tell me of 
this strange coincidence lastnight?” 

“ Because — pardon me— you 
were very much agitated — un- 
nerved, in fact—to a degree I could 
not have supposed possible.” 

“T was il at the moment,” re- 
plied Walters, putting down his 
pipe ; and with folded arms and 


compressed lips he gazed abstract- 


edly into the fire. 

“Tf you come to reflect, the 
whole affair,” said I, “curious as 
it is as a mental phenomenon, is 
— of explanation as the coin- 
cident result of previous impres- 
sions on the brain. The circum- 
stance of finding the murdered 
man in the petroleum pit, and the 
subsequent death of the conscienc® 
stricken innkeeper—these events 
supplied a spectral presentment ; 
then the episode of the card-play- 
ing, and our mutual suspicions 
excited against the Count, trant 
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ferred his personality, or brought 
it, so to speak, within the focus of 
the mind’s imagery.” 

“ You have said all this before,” 
said Walters, looking straight at 
me. 

“No, I have not.” 

“ Well, then, the same notion had 
passed through my mind: that 
again is odd. Of course these 
things are capable of explanation. 
The brain and the stomach can 
concoct a ghost between them--that 
goes without saying ; but the coin- 
cidence is curious that both of us 
should have been subject to the 
same impression, at the self-same 
time.” 

We talked on for some while, 
always beating about the bush, 
starting fresh theories of ghosts 
generally, and telling old stories of 
them long relegated to the lumber- 
room of memory, till the witching 
hour of midnight. Then, laughing 
at the fancies we had conjured up, 
we went to bed. 

During the next few days the 
weather proved boisterous in the 
extreme. Snow fell at intervals, 
and a keen north wind made things 
generally unpleasant. The renewed 
snowfall was a hindrance to our 
work, for the ground could not be 
cleared and measured for the foun- 
dations of the building that Walters 
proposed to erect. Under these 
circumstances we utilised the time 
by going over to Breslau for a 
couple of days, about some parts 
of the machinery required for the 
refinery. But there was a great 
worry over this matter, and in the 
end we had to order some of the 
ironwork from Germany. 

The morning after our return, 
my friend received amongst his 
other letters one which he tossed 
over to me. It proved to be an 
invitation to be present at a con- 
cert given at a village a few miles 
off, when it was’ expected. there 
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would be a gathering of the local 
society. 
¥ They get up things in this 
rough-and-ready sort of way,” said 
Walters. “A gipsy band and a 
full moon are excuse enough for 
bringing people together in these 
wilds. e place. where the con- 
cert is to be held is only fifteen 
miles off. If the night is as fine 
as it promises to be, shall we go?” 

“ Nothing I should like better, ” 
I replied. “Iam glad it comes off 
this evening, for at the end of the 
week I must be leaving you.” 

“Tt has been awfully good of 
you to stay so long—you have 
elped me immensely ; and I shall 
feel it my duty to send you my 
finest petroleum, carriage paid, for 
the rest of your natural life.” 

“Do you wish me, then, to make 
light of your promise ?” 

“Your advice is better than 
zoe jokes, my dear Henderson. 

ow to business if we are to give 
up the evening to pleasure ;” and 
so saying, Walters kept me at 
work, dinner-time excepted, till 
it was pretty well time for us to 
depart for our entertainment. 

he weather was perfect—not 

a breath of wind stirring, and 
though the thermometer was be- 
low zero, it did not seem so very 
cold. As the gipsies say, there is 
no cold, but wind. e started 
soon after six o’clock. The moon 
had not risen yet, but “the stars’ 
multitudinous splendour ” and the 
refraction of light from the snow 
were enough to guide us onour way. 
After passing for a couple of miles 
along the highroad, marked out by 
the “snow-trees,” we turned into 
the open country. The snow was 
in splendid state for sledging, and 
our horses, like ourselves, seemed 
to enjoy the run. We were skirt- 
ing the confines of an extensive 
forest, when all at once a black 
object darted across the road about 
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five yards in front of us. It was 
unmistakably a wolf, and the horses 
knew it was, for they shied tre- 
mendously, and all but upset us. 
They would have turned, but Wal- 
ters managed to keep their heads 
forward; and,by Jove,they went off 
like the wind ! The wolf-scare gave 
us an exhilarating run of three 
miles ; indeed it was not till we 
came within sight of the —_ 
that the frightened horses really 
slackened speed. 

Here again we are on the 
highroad, and soon overtook other 
sledges,and the“tintinnabulation of 
the bells, bells, bells,” made merry 
music. Meanwhile the moon had 
risen, lighting up the whole scene 
with cold, blue lustre, and casting 
most delicate tracery of shadow 
from the naked branches of the 
sentinel trees. 

Houses by the roadside became 
more frequent, and at length we 
saw a building larger than the 
rest, from whose wide-open door a 
stream of red light issued. Within 
this triangle of rays a crowd of 
sledges and people were visible. 
Every moment, it seemed, a sledge 
drew up, and muffled figures alight- 
ed, passing quickly beneath the 
welcome porch. Cheery voices of 
friendly greeting, rough words of 
rival coachmen, the champing of 
horses and the jingling of their 
bells,made hubbub enough; but the 
fiddles were screaming Strauss’s 
waltzes above the general din. 

“ This is a lively beginning,”said 
I, following Walters into the house, 
“and promises some fun.” 

We passed into a large room, at 
the end of which were piled a num- 
ber of empty casks and other lum- 
ber; but an attempt had been 
made to make the place look a 
little furnished by setting up some 
tables and a fewchairs. A double 
lamp suspended from the centre lit 
up the place fairly well, showing 
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that here the gentlemen were to 
put off their heavy furs and wrapg; 
already several men were uncloak- 
ing, and each moment fresh people 
entered. 

“Ah, Herr Von Steinberg, is 
that you? Let me introduce my 
friend. ;” and so saying, Walters 
presented me to the gentleman, who 
was, in fact the promoter of the 
party. 

“ Our soi-disant concert is really 
a dance,” said the German. “Our 
friends like the excuse of meeti 
together, and a concert sounds legs 
formal. You will know many of 
the people here, I amsure. I be. 
lieve we are going to have a very 
successful evening, so many of our 
neighbours have already put in an 
appearance, and we have a capital 

ungarian band. I must go, forl 
see Count . It is a great compli- 
ment his coming, poor gentleman.” 

I noticed the name directly, and 
asked Walters if it was the Polish 
nobleman of that name who had 
taken part in the last revolution. 
He nodded assent, adding, in a 
whisper, “A noble old patriot, 
worthy of something better than a 
lost cause. You see how terribly 
he has been cut to pieces in the 
war.” 

We now followed the stream of 
people who were making for a room 
in the rear of the house. The 
sound of music guided us through 
a long passage dimly lighted ; but. 
at the end we found ourselves ina 
bright spacious apartment, which 
turned out to be nothing less than 
a glorified barn. The rafters were 
hung with flags ; branches of fir- 
trees were nailed up round the 
walls, forming an effective dado of 
greenery ; and numerous lamps, with 
reflectors, made a respectable illu 
mination. At the further end of 
the room were the gipsy band, al- 
ready pouring forth their irresis- 
tible music. 
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The toilet of the ladies was 
simply morning dress, with a taste- 
ful addition of festive garniture : I 
do not know how to express the 


subtle difference in other words.. 


There were several very handsome 
and extremely highbred-looking 
women amongst the crowd, and 
two or three of the younger ladies 
were charmingly pretty. 

Herr von Steinberg kindly intro- 
duced me to some partners, and I 
was soon trying vainly to catch 
the foreign step in the waltz. I 
was so engrossed with this little 
difficulty and the lively conversa- 
tion of my very pretty partner, 
that I did not notice the entrance 
of any new arrivals ; but the lady 
said, “ Look at Countess Kubinsky; 
she is bowing to you. How lovely 
she is to-night !” 

I was quite surprised at seeing 
the Kubinskys, for I had asked 
Walters if they were likely to be 
at the concert ; and he had said, 


certainly not, for the village of 


D was so far from their 
castle, lying quite in another direc- 
tion. 

I continued to amuse myself so 
extremely well through the even- 
ing, that I did not take much 
notice of my friend’s proceedings. 
Once I saw kim waltzing with the 
Countess Kubinsky, but she danced 
several times with other men. In 
the latter part of the evening the 
Count was not present with the 
dancers. I heard that a card-table 
had been set up in another room, 
for I was asked if I would play, but 
I declined ; the probabilities are he 
was there. 

The final dance of the evening 
was to be the Hungarian Czardas. 
I was almost surprised to find that 
it was in fashion in Galicia ; but it 
seems it had been very much 
danced in Vienna the previous 
winter, and the provinces followed 
suit. When the gipsy band struck 
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up the first strains of the Czardas, 
fresh animation pervaded the whole 
room. The music and the dance are 
alike peculiar, and could only find 
favour with the passionate people 
of the South; it must also be 
danced to the wild, intoxicatin 
gipsy music—anything else would 
be tame and impossible. At first 
the measure is slow and decorous, 
not unlike the step of the minuet. 
To this follows the intimacy of a 
waltz. Then comes a misunder- 
standing between the partners : the 
lady goes off in anger, and dances 
coquettishly alone ; the gentleman 
pursues her, and manifests his 
despair by the most characteristic 
figure. of the whole dance—he 
raises both hands to his head, 
which is swayed from side to side ; 
atthe same time he stamps his 
heel on the ground, striking his 
spurs sharply together. After this 
comes the pantomime of reconcilia- 
tion ; the music breaks forth afresh 
in its wildest strains of passionate 
delight, and the dancers whirl off 
in the mad excitement of the mo- 
ment, every pulse beating to the 
wild measure of that strange, al- 
most demonaic, music ! 

My partner was the belle of the 
evening,—one of the loveliest girls 
I have ever seen; when my arm 
passed round her slight waist for 
the final waltz, I believe I could 
have danced with her to the 
water’s depths, like the victim of 
another Lurlei. Just as the quick 
measure commenced, we passed my 
friend and the Countess ; they were 
partners,—I had noticed that be- 
fore, for her graceful dancing was 
remarkable in the minuet figure. 
As we approached, they were near 
the door. I was hardly conscious 
of the fact at the moment, but I 
remembered afterwardsseeing Herr 
Von Steinberg enter the door, and 
laying his hand on Walters’ shoul- 
der, he said, in an audible and agi- 
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tated whisper, “ Come out with me 
directly.” 

I was so entirely carried away 
by the excitement of the dance, 
that the words fell unheeded on 
my ear. The waltzers sped madly 
on—the music was at its loudest 
—when again I was conscious of 
Herr von Steinberg’s presence. He 
dashed past me in a state of great 
excitement. I then saw him jump 
up on a table at the side of the 
room. Turning towards the or- 
chestra, and raising his hands, he 
shouted out, “ Silence, musicians ! 
—stop the dance!” and then the 
hoarse whisper went round, “There 
is death in the house ! ” 

All was confusion and dismay. 
The shuffling of feet, the cries of 
mingled voices, and the faces of 
the anxious crowd who gathered 
round Von Steinberg, made the 
strangest impression on my still 
reeling brain. A sudden thought 
possessed me that something had 
gone wrong with my friend ; a con- 
fused recollection of the mysteri- 
ous summons came over me. I 
was not long in pushing my way 
through the door, and ran along 
the passage, where many others 
were also hurrying. 

“ He lies in that room,” said a 
man near me to his neighbour, 
adding, “ Would to heaven they 
could find a doctor! they say he 
is not dead.” 

I pushed my way to the thresh- 


old of the room ; it was already’ 


full of peuple. At that moment the 


doctor arrived, the crowd separated _ 


to let him pass,and I followed close, 

a thereby within the ring 
ormed round the sick man. 

The prostrate figure was in 
shadow, and at the first glance I 
did not make out who it was, 
till a bystander, reaching a lamp 
from a bracket on the wall, held 
it close down for the aid of the 
doctor, who was kneeling on the 
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floor beside the extended form, 
The light at once revealed to me 
the features of Count Kubinsky ; 
it was he who lay there, dead or 
dying ; his white shirt was red from 
blood pouring from a wound in the 
left breast. As I gazed, horror. 
stricken, the grey hues of death 
crept over the upturned face, and 
then I knew that I had seen it 
all before ! 

My first impulse was to rush 
away from the ghastly ‘scene; 4 
feeling of intolerable distress over. 
powered me, and I longed fora 
breath of fresh air—the room wag 
stifling. While struggling through 
the crowd, I heard many comments 
on the event, whispered from one ’ 
to another. I had heard them tell 
the doctor that the wound was self- 
inflicted. “The Count shot him- 
self, I hear, in consequence of some- 
thing that took place at the card. 
table,” said one. 

“My belief is, lie did it from 
jealousy of his wife,”added a second 
speaker in a low voice. 

“T doubt that,” said the other 
“His affairs were known to be in 
a desperate condition, and I sus 
pect he could not face the ruin that 
threatened him. He was said to 
be mortgaged up to the hilt, and 
I fancy the Jews were about to be 
down upon him.” 

“ Those cursed Jews again ; they 
will soon absorb all the land in the 
country,” rejoined the friend. “I 
wish we were back in the days 
before ’48: the laws were all for 
the nobles then ; whereas now, this 
pestilent race fatten on our ruin.” 


Nearly three years after my visit 
to Galicia, I went to Ostend for 


my health. During the Russo 
Turkish war, I had been kno 
about in the East ; and in thee 

1 suffered so severely from Dan- 
ubian fever, that I was obliged 
give up all work for atime. My 
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last doctor in his wisdom had sent 
me to Ostend, where I was ineffably 
bored by everything and everybody 
aameett included. The monoton- 
ous stare of the ocean from that 
wearisome Digue—the vaunt and 
glory of Ostend—was becoming 
every day more and more intolerable 
tome. Enforced idleness is cruci- 
fixion of the spirit ; and what with 
having nothing to do, and knowing 
nobody in the place, I began to 
think I would prefer all risks else- 
where, to the slow process of get- 
ting well at Ostend. 

Cnable to walk much, I was 
sitting one afternoon in a seat on 
the Digue, looking seaward. I 
don’t know why, but all at once 
I began thinking of my friend 
Walters, and wondering how he 
was getting on with his petroleum 
refinery in Galicia. I had not 


heard from him for a long time— 
indeed I had not written, owin 
to my own unsettled life ; but 


made a resolution that I would 
write to him that very evening. 
The events of that strange visit 
to Galicia came so vividly and per- 
sistently into my mind, that some- 
how I could think of nothing else. 
I closed the yellow-backed novel, 
and allowed my thoughts to wander 
over all the circumstances of that 
mysterious night at the Kubinskys’ 
castle, when Walters and I had 
seen the double ghost, the portent, 
as it proved, of the Count’s suicide, 
—for such, indeed, it seemed ! 
While speculating on the singular 
coincidence of our impressions on 
that particular night, and the sub- 
sequent fulfillment of the mental 
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illusion, I had in a half-conscious 
sort of way remarked the face of a 
lady who was being drawn back- 
wards and forwards in a wheel- 
chair. I had a sensation that the 
face was known to me. She was 
still young, and there were traces 
of great beauty, somewhat, though 
not altogether marred, by an ap- 
pearance of much suffering. 

She appeared to be waiting for 
some one, for she never went far 
from the spot ; and at length the 
chair came to a standstill a few 
yards from where I was seated. 

I was moodily lost in thought, 
with my hand over my brow, when 
the slight grating of the chair- 
wheels on the gravel made me look 
up. A gentleman was now walk- 
ing by the lady’s side; our eyes 
met ; it was Walters—my friend 
Walters ! 

“My dear old fellow!” he ex- 
claimed, “how glad I am to see 

ou, though you do look seedy, by 

ove! I found out just an hour 
ago, through the visitors’ book, 
that you were here ; and ever since 
I have been running about to the 
different hotels trying to find you. 
It seems you left the one where 
you first put up.” | 

“ By the strangest coincidence, 
Walters, I was thinking of you at 
the very time you were looking for 
me.” 

“ My wife is no stranger to you,” 
said Walters, leading me up to the 
invalid’s chair. 

Now I knew the face, pale and 
worn though it was; it was the 
face of the lovely Countess Kubin- 
Aaky of former days. 
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THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN AND ANAM. 


Events of portentous significance 
are again transpiring in Eastern 
Asia, where the barriers of an ex- 
clusive nation are being assailed 
by one of the foremost powers in 
spreading western civilisation over 
the Far East. It is now between 
twenty and twenty-three years 
since the British forces in Japan, 
and the allied English and French 
in China, succeeded in opening up 
these empires to the comity of 
civilised nations. The result has 
been the establishment of repre- 
sentative relations between their 
governments and those of Europe 
and America, that promise hence- 
forward to settle national disputes 
by diplomacy instead of the arbit- 
rament of arms. This latter 
phase of hostile relations is being 
enacted between the French and 
the rulers of the ancient kingdom 
of Tonquin on the southern fron- 
tiers of China. As doubts have 
been entertained regarding the 
suzerainty of the Chinese emperor 
over that dominion, a brief review 
of its early history, showing the 
origin of his claims to7that tribu- 
tary power, will be instructive at 
the present time when his naval or 
military forces may come into hos- 
tile collision with those of France. 

Those who are conversant with 
the annals of China and Tonquin, 
recorded bynative historiographers, 
and translated by learned philolo- 
gists, furnish us with abundant 
evidence that not only is the lesser 
State a vassal of the greater, but 
that it formed for many centuries 
an integral part of the Chinese em- 
pire. This was first exhibited in 
the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, when the victorious army 
of the emperor subdued the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, sent a colony of 


migratory Mongols across the fron- 
tier of the province of Quang See, 
or the “ Wide West,” annexed its 
territory to his vast dominions, 
and fixed the headquarters of the 
provincial government at the prin- 
cipal town or centre of population, 
giving it the appellation of Thunh 
inh, or Toong King, signifyi 
“ Eastern Capital and Court,” as 
Nan King means “Southern Court,” 
and Pe King “Northern Court,” 
Hence foreigners have varied in 
their orthography for the native 
pronunciation, the French calling the 
country Tonquin and the English 
Tong King, which is used on most 
of our maps and charts. At that 
period the inhabitants had no writ. 
ten language, so the conquerors 
introduced their semi-hieroglyphie 
characters, which have formed the 
medium of writing and printing to 
the present day. 

From that epoch Tonquin hasal- 
waysbeen more or less adependency 
of China—sometimes as a province 
of the empire, ruled by a viceroy 
or governor appointed under the 
imperial vermilion sign manual,and 
again asa tributary ex-territorial 
kingdom,sending annualiy,or every 
two years, tribute to Peking ; while 
the sovereigns, on accession to the 
throne, were required to receive 
investiture from the emperor before 
exercising legitimate power. The 
annals of the kingdom recording 
the chronology of these kings con- 
tain many narratives of a fabulous 
character, nevertheless there is no 
reason to call in question their 
authenticity, especially since the 
tenth century of our era. Tonquin 
at that period, from being merely 
a province of China, began to have 
its own monarchs, whose succession 
suffered only a few interruptions 
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of short duration up to the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
Since then it has become annexed 
or united with the more modern 
kingdom of An Nam, signifying 
“ Peace of the South,” a more ex- 
tensive region than Tonquin, on 
the western shores of the China 
Sea, which the early Portuguese 
navigators somewhat arbitrarily 
termed Cochin China, so as not to 
be confounded with a place called 
Cochin on the Malabar coast. 

At that period in the tenth cen- 
tury the population was estimated 
to exceed six millions in Tonquin, 
over whom King Thanh Tong ruled 
with justice, protecting the weak 
from the exactions of the strong, 
and left a great name behind him 
after a reign of thirty-eight years. 
His successors were less able to 
wield the sceptre with a just and 
firm hand, so that dissensions arose 
among the claimants to the throne, 
which culminated in a revolution 
about the year 1523. Previous to 
that a great-grandson of Thanh 
Tong was disturbed in the fifth 
i of his reign by a rebel named 

Du, who headed all the discon- 
tented ruffians in the kingdom. 
In the army there was an officer 
named Mac Dang-duong, who un- 
dertook to suppress the rebellion, 
wherein he succeeded and slew the 
leader. For these services the 
King Chieu Tong, notwithstanding 
that this officer had left the station 
of a fisherman to enter the army, 
conferred upon him the rank of 
generalissimo of all his forces, 
naval as well as military. In that 
capacity he acted with great en- 
ergy ; so much so, indeed, that he 
took upon himself more of the 
executive than legitimately be- 
longed to his post, while he as- 
sumed an overbearing line of con- 
duct towards the king. Having 
gained great control over the offi- 
cers in the army and navy, he 


formed a party to oblige the kin 
to abdicate the throne in favor o 
his younger brother King Hoang. 
But this ambitious soldier secretly 
conspired to seize the throne for 
himself. Accordingly when he saw 
affairs ripe for his purpose in the 
fifth year of the young king’s reign, 
he deposed him, and assumed legal 
power. The old cunning usur- 
per, however, found he had over- 
reached himself, and deemed it 
politic to resign in favour of his 
son Mac Dang-duanh, with a view 
to form a family dynasty. In this 
attempt he was successfully frus- 
trated by the legitimate sovereigns 
of the Ly dynasty, who in their 
turn, after ruling the country satis- 
factorily, succumbed to the course 
of events in the past century, when 
the last of the line, named Chieu 
Tong, retired to Peking in 1788, 
and there ended his days. 
Meanwhile the neighbouring 
kingdom of Anam, which for up- 
wards of two centuries had been 
ruled by separate sovereigns, was 
lapsing into decay and rebellion, 
mainly through their incapacity 
and the intrigues of the mandarins. 
As already mentioned, the famous 
king of Tonquin, Thanh Tong, of 
the Ly dynasty, took possession of 
two southern provinces on the 
frontier and subject to Chiampa, 
a neighbouring state to Cambodia. 
Over these he granted| the heredi- 
tary governorship to his favourite 
minister, Ngu Yen, who had ren- 
dered great service, and to be con- 
tinued by his sons and their pos- 
terity. These viceroys remained 
loyal for several generations, until 
the family acquired more than 
legitimate power towards the latter 
decades of the sixteenth century, 
when they threw off their allegi- 
ance to the kings of Tonquin, and 
raised an independent standard as 
sovereigns of Anam. In ancient 
times this state was among the 


~ 
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least powerful of the various semi- 
barbarous nations occupying that 
extensive region that lies between 
India and China. From time to 
time, however, its dominion was ex- 
tended by conquest and annexation, 
until it had become the ruler over 
several of these subsidiary states by 
the middle of the past century, and 
in wealth and power took prece- 
dence of them all. When formerly 
it was subject, more or less, to 
Chinese rule, they named it Keaou 
Chee, which by a little corruption 
was pronounced Cochi. This name 
appeared to the early Portuguese 
navigators almost identical with 
Cachchi, now called Cochin, a prin- 
cipality on the Malabar coast, and 
hence they named it Cochin China, 
for which there is no geographical 
precedent for the nomenclature. 
Chiampa to the south, and Cam- 
boja, or Cambodia, to the south- 
west, were at the time when this 


name was given in the sixteenth 
century, independent states of con- 


siderable importance. These are 
now included with Tonquin in 
what constitutes the Anamese 
empire. 
egarding the origin of the 
eople inhabiting these four states, 
it would appear, from the accounts 
iven in the annals of the Chinese 
invaders, that they are descended 
from one aboriginal race, but in- 
termixed on the south-west with 
the tribes in the Shan states, tri- 
butary to Siam, and perhaps also 
immigrants from Hindostan have 
mingled amongst them. On the 
northern and eastern provinces, 
where the territory is geographi- 
cally separated by the great river 
Mekhong or Camboja, the Chinese 
element mingles largely with the 
native race. This has greatly 
modified their language A char- 
acter, and introduced writing and 
learning; but in the mountain 
regions to the westward there still 
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exist various tribes, who speak a 
different dialect from the inhabi. 
tants of the plains, which probably 
has been preserved from the time 
of their early ancestors. What the 
nature of that original tongue 
there are no records to show. The 
infusion of the Chinese lan 
and literature into the education 
of the upper classes of Tonquin 
and Anam spread gradually among 
the lower sections of the people 
though the dialect became largely 
mixed with words and _ phrases 
which, not being traceable to a 
Chinese origin, were no doubt re. 
mains of the aboriginal lan 
In the written characters adopted 
there are also numerous modifica. 
tions, and even new formations, 
to adapt them to native words 
Among the highly educated classieal 
Chinese is understood, and printed 
in books and official documents, 
While the people of the four 
states were thus amalgamating to 
form a united empire, the govern 
ing classes were contending for 
supremacy. After the formation 
of the monarchy in Anam by the 
family of Ngu Yen in the sixteenth 
century, nine sovereigns of that 
dynasty ruled the kingdom upto 
1777, when a rebellion broke out 
that completely revolutionised the 
overnment. ‘There arose a powét- 
ful band of rebels in the province 
of Qui Nor, who had been driven 
to follow a lawless life by the op 
pression of corrupt officials, and 
who soon became ripe for revolt at 
the call of their leaders. Among 
these were three bold brothers who 
assumed the name of Tay Son, ot 
Western Mountaineers, and who 
refused to acknowledge any autho 
rity among the rulers of Anam or 
Tonquin. When they hoisted the 
standard of rebellion, a host of ad- 
herents rallied round it from the 
military part of the population, % 
well as the discontented populace 
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The rapidity of their movements 
surprised the regular forces de- 
spatched to quell them, against 
whom they fought with courage 
in several engagements, and ulti- 
mately defeated the army defend- 
ing the royal residence. Imme- 
diately that was accomplished, the 
leaders of the rebellion dethroned 
the last of the kings ; while the 
eldest of the three Tay Son brothers 
usurped his seat and assumed the 
title of Quang Trung, he and his 
son holding power for thirteen 
years. During that time a combi- 
nation of the legitimate party was 
formed, and putting aside all their 
rivalries, resolved to place a capable 
sovereign on the throne to assume 
the administration of affairs, which 
had increased greatly by the union 
of the kingdoms. Among the de- 
scendantsof the brave generalissimo 
Ngu Yen-do, who successfully op- 
posed the Mac Duong pretensions, 
and restored the dynasty of Ly, 
one of them, named Ngu Yen-anh, 
had ruled as viceroy the southern 
provinces of Anam for twenty-two 
years. Seeing the perturbed con- 
dition of the country, and holding 
communication with the legiti- 
mists, he assembled the whole of 
the national forces and marched 
into Tonquin, subdued that king- 
dom, and returned to Anam, where 
he completely defeated the forces 
of the usurpers in the year 1802. 
He then adopted the name of Gia 
Long, and assumed the title of 
Hoang De, or emperor, over the 
combined states of ‘Tonquin, Anam, 
Chiampo, and Cambodia. He re- 
ceived investiture from the re- 
nowned Chinese emperor, Kang 
He, engaging to send an embassy 
to Peking once in three years. For 
eighteen years the empireflourished 
under his reign, and also that of his 
son Ming Mang, who was succeeded 
by the late emperor Tu Duk, 
receiving his investiture from the 
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suzerain in 1849, and sending 
triennial tribute to Peking. 

A notable incident occurred on 
the occasion of the legitimate forces 
conquering those of the rebels, 
as recorded by the Rev. Dr Le 
Fevre, head of the French mis- 
sionaries residing at Saigon, in the 
following passage in his interest- 
ing ‘Details respecting Cochin 
China’ :— 


‘* Some rebels called Say Ton, after 
an interregnum of two years from the 
death of Hien Vuong in 1777, occupied 
the throne up to 1801. In that year 
the legitimate king Gia Long, after 
having gained many advantages over 
the rebels, being assisted by the 
counsels of a French Bishop, Mo ig- 
neur Pigneaux, and by many able 
French officers, recovered his kingdom, 
and in the following year conquered 
that of Tonquin, and assumed the title 
of emperor.” 


If the above statement be cor- 
rect—which there is no reason 
to dispute — this was the first 
friendly footing the French ob- 
tained in Anam. Previously their 
relations with the rulers were at 
no time of an amicable character. 
On the contrary, the greatest hos- 
tility was shown towards French 
war-vessels appearing in the har- 
bours, and the French missionaries 
who penetrated inland to make 
converts to the Catholic faith, 
were persecuted and punished with 
sanguinary severity. Their mis- 
sions date back to 1666, when they 
succeeded to the propaganda of the 
Jesuits, who had bese expelled by 
the king four years previously. 
These ecclesiastical pioneers bein 
few, invited some of the Spanish 
Dominicans at Manilla to come to 
their assistance, which was acceded 
to, and this encouraged the Jesuit 
mission to join them. As usual, 
this extensive territory, voluntarily 
taken under their ecclesiastical 
charge, was divided into two apos- 
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tolical vicarships — the western 
division extending through Cam- 
bodia to Laos, and the eastern 
through Anam and Tonquin to the 
Chinese frontier. The latter divi- 
sien was placed under the care of 
the Spaniards, where they had 
numerous European and native 
omer the former was occupied 

y the French, while the Jesuits 
continued to labour in the districts 
which they had already formed, 
the whole numbering not more 
than fifteen foreigners. 

With enthusiastic zeal this small 
band of missionaries entered upon 
their formidable task of converting 
a nation of pagans to Christianity. 
To their great satisfaction they 
found amongst the people man 
possessed of an admirable disposi- 
tion to embrace its doctrines, ac- 
cording to their manner of propa- 
gating the faith. On this head Dr 

Fevre remarks :— 


‘Through the good sense by which 
they are generally gifted, these people 
easily understood the vanity of idols, 
and the solid proofs upon which our 
holy religion is established. Thus the 
first missionaries baptised many neo- 
ape and founded numerouschurches. 

t soon it was seen that something 
was wanting to their rising church. 
There were neither pastor at the head 
of the flock, nor native clergy to fill 
the room of the European mission- 
aries when these were taken off by 
death or condemned to silence by per- 
secution. It was then that Les Mission 
EHtrangeres was, under the auspices of 
the Church, formed to supply bishops 
or vicars-apostolic to govern these new 
churches, and provide them with evan- 
gelical labourers. Having reached 
Anam and Tonquin, our first bishops 
formed establishments to teach and 
exercise in the functions of the sacred 
ministry a few students whom they 
judged sufficiently able to convert 
their countrymen.” 


In the course of time these seeds 
of the Catholic faith grew to a great 
extent and flourished, notwith- 


standing the persecutions of the 
rulers. Three vicarships were 
formed out of the first two, and 
named respectively, in 1830, Eas- 
tern Tonquin, under five Spanish 


Dominicans; Western Tonquin, un- 


der seven French missionaries and 
bishops; andAnamor Cochin China, 


seven Frenchmen, and one Italian | 


Franciscan. Each of the three 
missions had two bishops, a princi- 
pal and an assistant; and these 
twenty Europeans had under their 
superintendencea considerablenum. 
ber of native priests and catechists, 
with two Latin schools, and three 
other seminaries, where they were 
taught in their own tongue. At 
that time it was estimated that the 
number of converts throughout the 
united realm of Tonquin and Anam 
was not less than four hundred 
thousand. 

During the reign of the first 
emperor, Gia Long, the movements 
of this perfect ecclesiastical system 
were partially tolerated, in grati- 
tude probably for the judicious 
counsels and important services 
rendered to him by the Bishop of 
Adran, and a few Frenchmen with 
other foreigners, whom he had en- 
gaged to assist him in disciplining 
his army and erecting fortifica- 
tions. Two Frenchmen, not priests, 
named M. Chaigneux and M. Van- 
nier, were raised to the rank of 
mandarins, the latter espousing 4 
native lady at Court, where they 
remained until 1825, when they 
took their departure for France. 
Having thus sbetined a footing in 
the country through the operations 
of the church militant, the French 
endeavoured to follow it up by es 
tablishing diplomatic relations with 
the government, and if possible to 
negotiate a treaty of amity and 
trade. The exclusive policy of the 


administration, however, frustrated . 


all their attempts to open up 
friendly intercourse, or to conclude 
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any convention with France, not- 
withstanding what has been as- 
serted in favour of this point by 
the Parisian press. 

In its principles the government 
of the Anamese Empire is based 
upon a pure despotism, the power 
of the emperor being absolute. 
He is the sole administrative and 
legislative authority, with power 
to make new laws ; but he cannot 
entirely abrogate any of the ancient 
laws, because they have acquired a 
sacred character, a to the 
opinion generally supported by the 
nation, against which the most 
absolute power could not struggle. 
For the detailed administration of 
afiairs there are six departments, in 
imitation of the Executive Boards 
in China—namely, Bo Lai,charged 
with nominating high officials to 
vacant posts ; Bo Ho, in charge of 
the treasury, and collection of im- 
posts and taxes; Bo Hee, directs 
all state ceremonies according to 
ancient customs ; Bo Binh, regu- 
lates all military affairs ; Bo Hinh 
takes cognisance of capital crimes 
and punishes the criminal ; and Bo 
Long, the department of Public 
Works. For the marine there is 
only a superintendent, and there 
is no minister for foreign affairs. 
The mandarins who preside over 
these different departments have 
not the same power as ministers in 
European governments. They are 
obliged to report all matters, even 
the most minute, that transpire in 
their offices to the emperor, and 
must conform strictly to his in- 
structions, 

_ It is generally supposed by mis- 
informed writers that the Anamese 
soldiers are inferior to those of the 
Chinese army; and hence they 
conclude that any successful en- 
gagement between them andforeign 
invaders has been gained through 
an infusion of reinforcements from 
that source. On the contrary, 
VOL. CXXXIV.—NO. DCCCXVII. 
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competent authorities assert they 
understand military tactics better. 
than the Chinese, whose troops 
they have beaten in battle often, 
so much so, indeed, that this bravy- 
ery with a warlike spirit has been 
one of the main causes of the 
national independence. At the 
same time they exercise more stra- 
tagem than strength, by pouncing 
upon their enemy unawares. The 
horses of the country being di- 
minutive and of an inferior breed, 
the army has no regiments of ca- 
valry ; but there are _— of ele- 
phants trained for a similar pur- 
pose, and placed under the com- 
mand of a high mandarin, havin 
a strong military force armed wit 
lances and muskets. This force 
also forms the artillery corps, 
which is well appointed, with a 
large arsenal of ordinance manu- 
factured at the capital in brass 
and iron, of large and small calibre, 
the heaviest being drawn into the 
field by the elephants, and the 
lighter sorts fired from howdahs 
on their backs. The army doctor, 
Surgeon Finjayson, who accom- 
panied the Anglo-Indian mission 
to Hué, furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing account of his visit to the 
arsenal :— 


‘* The commander of artillery wished 
to show us his department, which was 
indeed well worth seeing. We had 
not seen one gun on the walls of the 
fort, but here was a display calculated 
to surprise us. It were an endless 
task to enumerate all the different 
sorts of iron and brass guns, their 
sizes, and other circumstances con- 
nected with them. Four very large 
buildings, or sheds, were entirely filled 
with guns, mounted and dismounted, 
of every description. There were also 
a considerable number of mortars, and 
an ample supply of shot and shell. A 
great number of very fine brass guns 
were pointed out to us that had been 
cast in the time of the late Emperor 
Gia Long, and among them nine of 
immense size. The commandant of 

2x 
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artillery observed that the latter were 
too large to be seryiceable in war, but 
that the emperor had intended them 
asa memorial both of himself and of 
the works executed during his reign. 
They were mounted on carriages fin- 
ished with as much care as the guns 
themselves. The gun-carriages in 
general were uncommonly well made, 
and constructed of a hard and durable 
wood procured chiefly from the pro- 
vince of Dong-nai, or Saigon.” 


However, the chief strength of 
the Anamese army consists in the 
infantry. Compared with the 
Chinese troops or the soldiers of 
Siam, they present a very respect- 
able military appearance. Though 
rather short in stature, averaging 
about five feet in height, and rarely 
exceeding five feet three inches, 
they are well proportioned, of a 
robust form, and calculated to act 
as efficient light troops. Their 
uniform is both convenient and 
showy. It would be difficult to 
devise one better adapted to the 
intensely tropical nature of the 
climate, the comfort of the soldier, 
and at the same time uniting that 
smartness of appearance so con- 
stantly aimed at in military cos- 
tume. The uniform and equip- 
ment are described by Surgeon 
Finlayson in the following pas- 
sage :— 


‘* The principal part of the uniform 
is aconical helmet, without peak, made 
of basket-work, lackered, and in gen- 
eral gilt. It is strong but light, and 
perfectly waterproof. On the top of 
it some soldiers wear a plume of red 
horse-hair with feathers, in others the 
plume is wanting. This helmet is 
worn over the common turban head- 
dress of the country, and bound by 
straps under the chin. In dry weather, 
and when the men are off duty, the 
helmet is thrown over the shoulder. 

‘*The body is covered with a loose 
jacket of red serge, or coarse red cloth, 
with a short close collar. This habit 
is wide, with long sleeves, is fastened 
in front by loops and small buttons ; 
it reaches down to the knees, and is 


slit on each side, turned up with blue 
or yellow. Over all they wear one or 
two habits, according to the state of 
the weather. These are of yellow 
serge, the borders of various strongly. 
contrasted colours. In shape these 
exactly resemble the under habit, 
except that they have no sleeves. A 
pair of wide trousers, scarce descend- 
ing below the knee, and made of coarse 

or white silk, complete the uniform, 

‘*The arms are either a musket or 
spear. The greater number of the 
former appear to be of French mann- 
facture, furnished with a bayonet like 
ours, but they are much lighter. Eyi- 
dently the Anamese soldiers take 
better care of their firearms than 
even European troops do. They al- 
ways carry a cover for the lock, and, 
on the approach of rain, they care 
wrap up their muskets in a cloth cover, 
The accoutrements are similar to those 
of our own infantry, but the leather 
of which they are made is ornamented 
with gilded figures. The cartonche- 
box is smaller than an English soldier's, 
but it contains a bundle of small hol- 
low bamboos, each filled with a charge 
of gunpowder, and a small horn for 
priming, with a picker. To the out 
side of the cartridge-box is attached a 
bucket of basket-work, for the purpose 
of containing a couple of sticks about 
six inches long and an inch broad, 
which are considered part of every 
soldier’s equipment. A similar bucket 
is attached to the lance shaft. It is 
by striking these sticks against each 
other that the sentinels give note of 
their watchfulness, and not by passing 
the word as with us. The noises 
sufficiently loud and shrill. They beat 
three strokes every hour, and it 
thus through the sentries. Their lances 
are about twelve feet long, the shaft 
being made of bamboo, 
adapted for the purpose, with a metal 
point about eight inches in length, 
ornamented with tufts of red horse 
hair.” 

‘* At the capital Hué the troops are 
quartered in handsome built. rows of 
barracks. These were uncommonly 
clean, and very complete in 
structure. The arm-racks, the arms 
of the soldiers, the platforms on whieh 
they sleep, and the apartments for 
officers, were all disposed with 
neatness and regularity. Of some 
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regiments the uniform is blue, with 
red sleeves; of others white and red, 
and so forth. The officers are dis- 
tinguished by a circular patch of em- 
proidery in front of each shoulder. 
Altogether, these barracks will com- 
pare favourably with the best we have 
jn England.” 


From all accounts the Anamese 
capital is capable of a determined 
defence, not merely by the number 
of troops quartered within its walls, 
but the strength and extent of 
the fortifications that surround it. 
These were commenced by the first 
Emperor Gia Long, as already 
stated, with the assistance of some 
French and other European officers, 
who aided him in subduing the 
rebellion. After his death their 
construction was continued by his 
son and successor, Ming Mang, who 
was skilled in these warlike works, 
and not being satisfied with the 
embrasures spreading outside the 
parapet,he reversed the plan against 
the advice of the officers, who fol- 
lowed the principles of Vauban, 
which has since been adopted in 
Europe. The same authority we 
have quoted regarding the arm 

ives his impressions of the forti- 
cations :— 


‘““We were now more struck than 
ever with the great beauty, magni- 
tude, regularity, and strength of these 
extraordinary works—for such they 
are, in every point of view. Nothin 
can be more neat and regular than al 
of them,—the glacis, the covered way, 
the ditch, the walls, and the ramparts. 
The glacis is covered with short grass, 
and about 200 yards in breadth ; the 
wet ditch is 30 feet wide, supported on 
each side by masonry, and, being on a 
level with the river, it always contains 
water. The wall cannot, I think, be 
less than 25 feet high, surrounding 
the city in aquadrangular form. The 
French gentleman told us that the 
length of each side was equivalent to 
3000 yards, making a circuit of seven 
miles, and that the walls would con- 
tain 800 pieces of cannon. Some of 
the bridges are built of stone and 
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mortar, others of wood, supported on 
blocks of masonry, and all of them 
remarkably neat. When we had 
passed nearly midway along the front, 
we entered this fortified city by the 
principal gate, neatly and strongly 
built in the European style. Turn- 
ing to right, we passed along the ram- 
part, and saw thatas much care had 
been bestowed on the construction of 
the interior as of the exterior. The 
spacious area is laid out in squares or 
quadrangles, the roads are wide and 
convenient, and a navigable canal, 
which leads to the granaries and 
m: ines, passes through the place. 
After walking for more than a mile 
along the rampart, we were conducted 
to them ; the former consisting of a 
vast number of well-built, substantial 
storehouses, and the powder-magazines 
erected in the midst of tanks, the 
greatest attention having been be- 
stowed upon everything. Altogether, 
there was a style of neatness, magni- 
tude, and perfection, compared to 
which similar undertakings by other 
Asiatics were like the works of chil- 
dren. These wear the semblance of a 
bold, enterprising, and warlike people. 
Such were the sentiments which a view 
> these objects were calculated to pro- 
uce.” 


What may be the strength of 
the Anamese Army there are no 
recent data to show; but it has 
been estimated by the French to 
muster between 50,000 and 60,000 
men of all arms, including those in 
the marine service. There is the 
nucleus of a navy, consisting of 
armed junks, ranging from 100 to 
200 tons burden; but now ves- 
sels are being built upon European 
models. One of these visited Ma- 
cao in China, of about 400 tons 
measurement, being 90 feet in 
length, with 20 feet beam. Her 
crew was composed of 50 marines 
and 63 sailors, most of them stout- 
limbed, well-proportioned, though 
short in stature, and active in their 
movements. The marines were clad 
in uniforms of red camlet, with 
black turbans on their heads, and 
loose jackets, on the breasts of 
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which were painted in Chinese 
characters their designation of 
“ Treasure Guard.” 

From the great extent of coast- 
line, and the numerous harbours in 
Tonquin and Anam on the Chinese 
Sea, the inhabitants eastward of 
the dividing range of mountains 
are essentially a maritime people, 
and have always been skilled in 
building trading-junks and fishing- 
boats. The former are made in a 
masterly manner, with the planks 
joined together by wooden pegs, 
and united by bamboo hoops bent 
by exposure to fire. Like the same 
craft in China, two large eyes are 
painted on the bows, to denote the 
vigilance of the steersman. They 
are remarkable for their sailing 
qualities, both for speed and tack- 
ing close to the wind, in which the 
Chinese boats are deficient. The 
small craft are made of split rat- 
tans, ingeniously twisted into a 
kind of close basket-work, which 
forms the bottom and great part 
of the sides ; and being stretched 
upon a tight frame, the whole is 

tered with a mixture of mud 
and shells, which hardens like pitch, 
The upper part, however, is formed 
of icuben etween which a half- 
deck strengthens the boat. In the 
centre an open space lies, lined 
with matting and covered, for the 
accommodation of the boatmen and 
their families. The masts are made 
of bamboo, with the stringy bark 
of trees twisted into ropes for tack- 
ling, and a few light mats are sewn 
poe for sails, all of which, as 
well as fishing-nets and lines, are 
made by rea | fisherman for his 
own use. hus equipped, they 
launch their boats into the prolific 
piscatorial waters, carrying with 
them their wives, children, and all 
they possess, sailing from bay to 
bay in quest of fish forsale and 
sustenance. Though for the most 
part near refuge harbours on a bold 


and rocky coast, thesé venturoug 
fishermen, in their frail boats, are 
found frequently far out at sea, 
The facility by which the means of 
subsistence are to be procured in 
this occupation accounts for the 
eat numbers engaged in fishing, 
t requires only a little industry to 
et afloat ; and hence every boat 
or the most part is the floatin 
home of a single family, where they 
live and die. 

Commencing at the head of Ton- 
quin Gulf, in 25° north latitude, 
to the small island of Pulo Ubi, at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Siam, 
in latitude 8° 25’, over which the 
Empire of Anan extends, tie direct 
distance is, approximately, 1200 
miles ; but taking the curvature of 
the coast into consideration, it is 
not less than 1500 miles. Be. 
tween these extreme north and 
south points there are as many as 
fifty-seven excellent harbours in the 
river estuaries and inlets from the 
sea, which have been resorted to 
from time immemorial, by native 
and Chinese traders, but chiefly by 
the fishing population. The most 
northern harbour is in the estuary 
of the Anam Kiang, bordering on 
the province of Quang Tung. The 
Gulf of Tonquin averages ,about 
150 geographical miles in width, 
having Lien-chow Promontory and 
Hainan Island on the eastern shores, 
and on the west the coast of Ton- 
quin, while the south-east entrance 
is open to the sea. Shoals, rocks, 
and reefs project to considerable 
distances from the mainland, which 
renders the navigation dangerous 
in stormy weather, especially when 
typhoons or cyclones ete with 
tempestuous violence over the nar- 
row channels. Hence mh 
merchant-ships which traded in 
the gulf from the days of the early 


Fierengness navigators, to the first 


art of the past century, when the 


nglish and French had an entre 
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ot at the capital of Tonquin, aban- 

oned the traffic as dangerous and 
not worth the risk. 

That ancient seat of commerce 
is situated on the inland southern 
bank of the Song Koi, or Great 
Red River, where the French re- 
cently commenced hostile opera- 
tions at its embouchure, forming the 
harbour of Kua dai Binh. his 
river receives on its course many 
tributary streams, such as the Song 
Chay in the province of Tueyen 
Quang, Song Ngue,and Song Diem, 
in the province of Hung Hoa. 
The sediment brought down in 
situ by these affluents from the 
Laos mountains, has formed a large 
delta at the. mouth, dividing the 
main channel, but forming a fertile 
tract of land. About a hundred 
miles from this delta, up the sinu- 
osities of the river, is situated the 
city of Kachao or Kesho, the old 
capital ; but now almost deserted 
by the government, who found it 
an inconvenient port so far from 
the sea, and on the union of the 
two kingdoms transferred the ad- 
ministration to Hué, where it has 
since remained. However, the 
native traffic has continued to be 
carried on at Nam Dinh, a town 
of the second order on the right 
bank of the river some fifty or 
sixty miles below Kesho, and Hean 
or Hanoi, twenty miles lower on the 
Jeft bank. On the delta a third 
town of similar size named Haip- 
hong is situated, which commands 
the traffic between the river and 
the coast along its double outlet. 
These three points have formed the 
bases of the French strategical 
operations in attempting to con- 
quer Tonquin. 

Kua Thuan is the name of the 
seaport leading to the capital Hué. 
From that of Kesho, the aban- 
doned court of Tonquin, it lies 
about three hundred and fifty miles 
south of the outlet to the Song Koi 
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or Red River. Nearly mid-way be- 
tween these lies the port of Kua 
Gianh, at the mouth of a large 
river that formed the topographi- 
cal boundary of the two kingdoms. 
The region north of the former 
frontier is level and subject to in- 
undations from the overflow of the 
streams. South of that the coun- 
try gradually rises, until it becomes 
of a mountainous character. This 
is visible from the sea, where the 
low coast-line rises into rugged, 
high, and picturesque rocks, with 
a chain of mountains in the dis- 
tance trending to the south. In 
the demguoend at the approach to 
the estuary of the river Hué, the 
rocky hills increase in altitude, 
andthe peaks become more acumin- 
ated. Notwithstanding the gran- 
deur of the scenery, the prospect of , 
the country lacks the verdure visible 
along the shores of the level lands. 
It presents at first a sterile aspect, 
with numerous villages built upon 
bare and sandy beaches, or sur- 
rounded with barren plantations. 
It is evident that the inhabitants 
do not depend upon the land for 
their subsistence, where there are 
no vestiges in their vicinity of cul- 
tivation. Their harvest comes from 
the prolific sea ; they depend solely 
upon their fishery, where industry 
labours at the oar, or hoists the 
sail, which is shown by the multi- 
tude of fishing-boats sailing about, 
giving life and ‘animation to the 
scene, 

On the left bank, at the entrance 
to the river, a small but remark- 
ably neat fort is built, constructed 
after a European design, with a 
rampart surrounded 4 astone wall, 
and the guns mounted en barbette, 
This redoubt commands the ap- 

roach to the rivermost completely, 
bat could not resist the fire of 


heavy guns. Inside it is well kept, 


with good barrack accommodation 
for the artillerymen and soldiers 
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armed with muskets and lances. 
The mouth of the river is rather 
narrow, considering the volume of 
water discharged from it. Onone 
side it is confined by an extensive 
sandbank stretching towards the 
west along the shore, and — 
the boundary to an extensive reac 
of the river. On the opposite side 
a less elevated sential on which 
the fort alluded to is erected, forms 
a deep and straight channel about 
duusbandvel yardsinlength. Aship 
drawing from sixteen to eighteen 
feet of water may safely cross the 
bar at high water, and after pass- 
ing through enters a spacious fresh- 
water lake,seemingly completely se- 
cluded from the sea. Several smal- 
ler streams besides the Hué river 
flow into this vast basin, and numer- 
ous islands are visible above the 
surface of the water, verdant with 
vegetation, in great contrast with 
the barrenness below. Thousands 
of boats may be seen on the watery 
expanse, returning from, or pro- 
ceeding to sea, forming a charm- 
ing picture of maritime life. 

So far this is a pleasant and pic- 
turesque port ; but foreign naviga- 
tors do not deem it a safe harbour 
to enter, on account of the shoals 
outside, that require skilful and 
experienced pilots to steer clear 
of, and natives are not to be hired 
for the purpose, in consequence 
of the precautions taken by the 
government at the capital to ex- 
clude all communication with for- 
eign ships of large tonnage. Hué 
is situated ten miles above the 
anchorage, and the river, though 
broad, becomes shallow, only navi- 
gable by small craft; and hence 
it is beyond any attack from a 
naval force in vessels of deep 
draught. When any foreigners 
have been privileged to communi- 
cate personally with the officials 
at the imperial court, their ships 
have fre ener in the Bay of 
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Turon, where the harbour is com: 
modious, and native junks are sent 
from the Hué River estuary to 
convey them to the capital. It 
was in this manner that Mr Craw- 
furd and Dr Finlayson, with at. 
tendants, belonging to the mission 
sent by the Governor-General of 
‘Bengal to the courts of Siam and 
Anam, having for its object the 
opening of a friendly intercourse 
between these two countries and 
the British possession in India, 
reached the capital. Though the 
members of the mission were 
courteously received by the man- 
darins, but vigilantly guarded, yet 
they did not sueceed in securing 
any mercantile advantage. At 
the same time it afforded an 
opportunity of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting the fortified capi- 
tal, government, and people of 
Anam, to which we have been 
greatly indebted. 

Turon Bay is situated upwards 
of fifty miles to the south of Hué 
Harbour. Though the intervening 
coast continues bold and rocky, 
there are numerous excellent boat 
harbours, into which fishermen and 
open junks can find refuge in tem- 
pestuous weather. Hence there is 
a considerable traffic between the 
two ports. Dr Finlayson describes 
as follows the junks in which they 
were conveyed :— 

‘‘The two barges from the capital 
came alongside the ship. The man- 
darin who commanded them was the 
finest figure of a man we had yet seen 
since we entered the country. He 
was advanced in years, yet hale, and 
even athletic. He was, in fact, a per- 
fect figure of an old soldier, inured 
to toil and accustomed to hardships. 
... When we came to examine the 
boats, we found the accommodation 
they afforded more wretched than we 
had anticipated. They made up m 
length what they wanted in breadth, 
and were fashioned like canoes, ni 
narrow, but extremely long. 
contained forty rowers, and was pro- 
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vided with a few small brass swivel 

The only accommodation left 
or us was a narrow, close cabin, 
covered with matting, of a rounded 
form, and one end left open to creep 
inat. Inside it was not sufficiently 
high to allow of our sitting erect, 
and barely sufficient for two persons 
to squeeze into side by side in a re- 
cumbent posture.” 

There are two entrances to 
Turon Bay, divided by a long rocky 
island, which forms a _ natural 
breakwater to, the land-locked 
anchorage inside, which is widest 
at the north entrance, and nar- 
rows towards the south channel. 
Through these, at the flood and 
ebb, the tides rush with great 
velocity, rendering the naviga- 
tion dangerous for vessels of 
deep draught. Otherwise, in calm 
weather, it is safe from the ,out- 
side to sail or steam up the north 
channel for men-of-war, and arriv- 
ing at the inner waters, they cast 
anchor in what may be termed a 
spacious tranquil lake, surrounded 
almost on every hand by bold and 
lofty hills, covered with wood to 
the summit. Though the vegeta- 
tion on these mountains is favour- 
able to the production and de- 
velopment of what is rich and 
beautiful in natural scenery, the 
aspect of the country below is even 
more sterile than that at the 
estuary of Hué River. The soil 
is more barren, and supporting 
more stunted forms of abores- 
cent vegetation. Extensive sandy 
beaches for the most part surround 
the shores, except where they are 
rendered more bold and barren by 
the projection of granitic rocks. 
The great extent, of the bay, in- 
deed, forming a basin of an oval 
form, the serrated pinnacles of the 
mountain ridges, and the fantastic 
forms of some rocks, confer upon 
this harbour a peculiar interest. 
These rocks rise at once out of the 
sandy flat between the river and the 
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sea, and are covered in most part 
with trees, peopled by numerous 
monkeys, which abound in the 
forests of the southern provinces. 
The principal masses are five in 
number, of which the one nearest 
the sea contains some spacious 
caverns and galleries, which have 
been improved by art and con- 
verted into temples of Budha, that 
being the religion of the Anamese, 
on the Chinese model. The largest 
of these caverns is quite a natural 
Pantheon, forming a floor of a hun- 
dred and forty feet, radiating for 
seventy feet in all directions, 
and artificially paved, above which 
rises a natural dome eighty feet 
high, and lighted from the top by 
not one but three openings. Several 
gigantic idols and shrines of Budha 
and his disciples adorn the lower 
walls of the interior, and the whole 
is approached by an arched en- 
trance, with descending steps at 
intervals ; while the entire rock is 
laid out in a corresponding manner, 
with small dwellings and gardens 
in’ the level and open spaces, 
covered with soil brought from a 
distance. 

Notwithstanding these temples 
and the bronzes occupying them, 
together with the numerous fishing- 
boats and trading junks passing 
inwards and estatedn, the district 


surrounding the noble bay has 
never become populous, in conse- 
quence of the sterility of the 
ground ; and what stands for a 
seaport town is little more than a 
village of three thousand inhabi- 


tants. As already stated, there 
are few large centres of population 
either in Tonquin or Anam which 
would rank with towns of the first 
order in China. It may be said 
that there were only five tinh, or 
towns of that rank, in the whole 
Anamese empire, namely—Kesho 
and Vi Huang, in Tonquin ; Hué 
and Saigon, in Anam ; and Colom- 
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pee, in Cambodia; and these are 
now reduced to four, since the 
French conquered Saigon and 
turned it into a European colony. 
At each of the tin, there resides 
the governor of the province, a 
judge, and the collector-general or 
provincial treasurer. There are 
also towns ranked in the second 
class, named pu, and others 
termed Auyen forming a third 
order, governed by inferior man- 
darins, acting as sub-prefects and 
heads of districts. At the same 
time, however large or small the 
collection of habitations, they are 
designated thanh, which means no- 
thing more than a “ walled circuit.” 
This arises from the circumstance 
that the houses occupied by the 
authorities are surrounded by solid 
walls. But the appellation should 
never he understood in the sense 
we give to the term “town,” with 
its closely-built houses and inhabi- 
tants of all classes. Each province 
or prefecture is generally divided 
into five or six phu or sub-pre- 
fectures, and eight or ten huyen or 
districts. 

Turon village lies three miles 
inland from the usual place of 
anchorage, on the banks of a small 
river, where the ground is capable 
of cultivation, and feeding fowls, 
swine, and bullocks. The ap- 
proach to the place is through an 
extensive low embankment at the 
mouth of the stream, where there 
is a small, nearly quadrangular 
fort, surrounded by walls of sand 
and a ditch, while on the opposite 
bank, at a considerable distance, 
there are several redoubts. The 
village is disposed in a straggling 
form along the bank of the river, 
to the distance of a mile or more. 
The houses are neatly built of 
compost, and thatched, with wooden 
palings surrounding them,or hedges 
of creeping plants, but little or no 
cultivated gardens. Inside they 


are divided into comfortable and 
airy departments, and kept sc 
lously clean. The chief in ¢ 
of this village is a mandarin of 
letters, and is appointed to receive 
the officers of ships visiting the 
port, holding the rank of prefect, 
It was here and in the Bay of 
Turon that misunderstandings be- 
tween this functionary and other 
mandarins led to hostilities on the 
part of some French naval officers, 
which culminated in the capture 
of Saigon. The circumstances at- 
tending the quarrel are as follow: 
—In 1845 the Rev. Dr Le Fevre 
was imprisoned in Saigon at the 
instance of the imperial prosecutor 
in the department of punishments, 
Rear-Admiral Cecille, commandi 
the Victorieuse and La Gloire, at 
that time on the China station, 
demanded his release from the 


emperor ; and at the same time 


exhorting him to grant freedom of 
conscience to those of his subjects 
who had embraced the Christian 
faith. The despatch containing 
these demands was delivered over 
by the captain of the corvette 
L’Alemene to the prefect of the 
tg of Quan Nam, in which 

uron is situated. No answer was 
returned after its delivery, but 
Dr Le Fevre was released from 
prison. 

Being unwilling to remain any 
longer in Turon Bay, the com- 
modore ordered a defiant reply to 
be written on a piece of paper by 
the interpreter ; but as the latter 
observed that it would be better to 
write on a piece of cloth, and hang 
it up in a public place, M. la 
Pierre tore a bit of linen from the 
breast of his shirt, desiring him to 
inscribe on it in Chinese characters: 
“The Commander of the French 
men-of-war to the Envoy of the 
Emperor of Anam. . This is a re 
membrance of the respect and sub 
mission of the barbarians, whom 
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thou wantedst to exterminate! If 
this be not sufficient, I am quite 
ready to give thee a better one.” 
As it was unsafe to send a mes- 
senger on the mainland with the 
defiant document, it was hung up 
' in a Budhist temple on one of the 
small islets in the bay ; after which 
the two French ships left Turon, 
As soon as they were gone, the 
military mandarins, with their 
corps of engineers, set zealously to 
work in erecting stronger defences 
than before, and fixing signal posts 
at the salient points in the harbour. 
When it was visited by H.M.S. 
Ringdove and Vulture, six months 
after, four new batteries were being 
constructed on the north-east side 
of the anchorage,and a small island, 
called by the French L’Isle de 
Observatoire, was also being for- 
tified. Ordnance and ammunition 
were despatched in abundance from 
the arsenal at Hué, and the large 
brass guns, too unwieldy for field 
warfare, were mount on the 
batteries, to crush the French ships 
should they anchor again in the 
bay. 

Such an anticipation, however, 
was indefinitely postponed, in con- 
sequence of changes and revolu- 
tions in the government and des- 
tinies of France, which it is un- 
necessary here to relate. At the 
same time, whatever party was in 
power, the nation never lost sight 
of again engaging the Anamese in 
warfare, not only to punish the 
recalcitrant ruler and his man- 
darins, but to secure some sub- 
stantial advantage in the shape of 
territory. Regarding the com- 
modious harbours of Hué and 
Turon, they were no doubt desir- 
able havens, but the surroundin 
regions were sterile, and woul 
mare unprofitable for colonies. 

ose naval officers who had visited 
the more southern ports were all 
in favour of making a conquest of 
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Saigon, and establishing there a 
great station for the rendezvous of 
the French fleet in Chinese waters, 
on a scale equal to that of the 
British maritime colony of Hong 
Kong. This subject being enter- 
tained favourably by successive 
administrations, it acquired its 
strongest practical fulfilment dur- 
ing the second empire of Napoleon 
-» who had judiciously joined 
his forces with those of the British 
in punishing the refractory powers 
in China. At the termination of 
the war in 1860 the allied forces 
separated, and the occasion was 
deemed opportune to revive the 
hostile relations with the Emperor 
of Anam. Accordingly the greatest 
part of the fleet rendezvoused at the 
ort of Shanghai, laid in supplies 
or the large number of troops and 
seamen on board, and sailed for 
Saigon in January next year. 
his formidable expedition com- 
prised 68 men-of-war, includ- 
ing one vessel of the line, and 
flag-ship of the Oommander-in- 
Chief, Vice-Admiral Charner, 8 
frigates, 5 corvettes, 8 avisos, 6 
tenders, 25 gunboats, and 16 tran- 
sports. Their armament consisted 
of 474 guns, on board 13 sailin 
vessels, and 55 steamships, wit 
engines of 7866 horse-power. They 
were commanded by 4 general 
officers, 35 captains, 95 lieuten- 
ants, 385 junior officers and 
doctors, with 8000 marines, be- 
sides the navigators and sea- 
men. The military contingent 
consisted of infantry, artillery, en- 
ineers, and intendance, number- 
ing 85 officers, 1303 men, with 272 
horses and mules. On arriving at 
Hong Kong the personnel of the 
expedition was increased by a con- 
tingent of Spanish soldiers, sent by 
the Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, comprising 400 foot 
soldiers, 300 marines, and 150 
mounted cavalry from Manilla. 
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These Spaniards were ordered to 
join the tae oe in token of the 
entente jale subsisting between 
France and Spain since the period 
of their ecclesiastical missions, 
worked together in Tonquin and 
Anam. Without any notable event 
the fleet arrived off the Anamese 
coast, near Turon Bay, about the 
5th of February 1861. 

From the northern entrance of 
that spacious harbour to the mouth 
of the river Dong-nai, leading to 
the city of Saigon, the distance by 
the coast-line 1s fully 500 miles, 
without taking into consideration 
the sinuosities formed by several 
bays and wide estuaries. A con- 
tinuous and lofty chain of moun- 
tains trends throughout the whole 
of this distance from north-west, 
round by east, to south-west, par- 
allel with the coast, and sloping 
down to the shore. However, there 
rarely intervenes any considerable 
distance between the lower flank 
of the range and the sea, where it 
is either abrupt, bold, rocky, and 
precipitous, or begirt with a nar- 
row sandy beach. The ranges of 
hills are numerous, and for the 
most part are seen to rise above 
each other in gradual succession as 
they recede from the sea. Their 
ridgy and acuminated forms, their 
steep flanks and sterile summits, 
as seen from the ocean, leave little 
room to doubt that the greater 
er of the eastern slopes, and pro- 

ably the whole of the western of 
these mountains are granitic. Near 
to the middle of the chain they be- 
come less bold and less elevated, 
while their summits are more 
rounded, and in many places 
covered with arborescent vegeta- 
tion. With this change, increased 
fertility of soil occurs, and a 
country well adapted for agricul- 
ture comes into view, and numer- 
ous fields are observed to occupy 
the wide valleys and slopes of the 
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mountains, indicating the existeng¢e 
of a dense industrious population, 
These districts are the more fertile 
on account of the numerous rivers 
that intersect them between their 
sources high up in the western 
mountains, and spreading in al} © 
directions through the level lands 
to the sea. The fields produce two 
crops of rice in the year, abundance 
of Indian corn, of the smaller kinds 
of grain, some species of pulse, 
capsicums, yams, sweet potatoes, 
and vegetables of various kinds, 
Hence the meridional provinces in 
which this fertile region is situated 
form what the inhabitants call the 
“Garden and Granary of Anam,” 
Throughout its length from Hué_ 
to Saigon, the government con- 
structed long ago a great highway, 
the only one in the country, for the 
others are little better than foot- © 
paths and animal tracks, where 
wheeled vehicles are almost un- 
known. 

Along this picturesque panorama 
of the coveted country, the expedi- 
tion sailed slowly to steer clear of 
the numerous islands in theircourse, 
some of which are capable of culti- 
vation like the farms on the main- 
land. At length the frigate 
l’Imperatrice Eugenie, passed the 
promontory of Mia Vang-tao, now 
designated Cap St Jacques by the 
French, and with the foremost 
squadron came to an anchor in the 
estuary of the Dong-nai on the 
16th of February. Then a couneil 
of war was held to discuss and_ 
complete the plan of the intended 
campaign. The first point to settle 
was the terms of a proclamation to 
be issued by Admiral Charner to 
the government and people of 
Anam. Its terms were alpen 
addressed to the latter, and on Meow 
directly to the former. 
appealed to the population in and 
around Saigon to aid the forces of 
the Empire of France and the 
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Realm of Spain in demanding satis- 
faction from the Anamite govern- 
ment for all their overt acts of 
forgetfulness and ingratitude to- 
wards the representatives of these 

reat nations. Whether the man- 
iasins or the people understood the 
meaning of these vague demands, 
at all events when they beheld the 
overwhelming force come to back 
up the proclamation, a complete 
panic prevailed in Saigon and its 
environs; nevertheless the governor 
and his military-mandarins were 
determined to defend the city and 
its citadel from the forces of the 
foreign invaders. 

The river Dong-nai, on which 
these are situated, is not a branch, 
as some suppose, of the Mekhong 
or great river of Cambodia, but it 
has communication with one of its 
ana-branches to the north by means 
of acanal. It rises in the southern 


extremity of the main mountain 
chain already mentioned, about 


one hundred miles in a direct line 
from the coast, and carrying along 
a greater volume of water than usual 
for its length. The channel is 
deep, so that ships of the largest 
tomage can navigate the stream 
from the outlet up to the town, 
about a hundred miles by the 
windings of the reaches, while it is 
less turbid than the neighbouring 
channels of the Mekhong. The 
banks are mostly covered with 
mangrove, and beyond them a 
dense jungle of tropical trees and un- 
derwood, comprising palms, screw- 
pines, zamias, date-trees, fig-trees, 
and others bearing fruit. Among 
, the upper branches monkeys of 
different species are seen leaping 
from bough to bough eating the 
juicy fruits, and chattering to each 
other like lively arboreal denizens. 
In this respect they compare favour- 
ably with the Anamese boatmen on 
the river, picking a precarious ex- 
istence in fishing, or carrying wood 
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from the jungle to the town, toil- 
ing with rueful countenances under 
the tyranny of their taskmasters. 
Occasionally an official barge with 
mandarin occupants may be seen 
on the silent highway, like a long 
canoe, the rowers dipping their 
paddles inte the water, under the 
direction of the master, who cheers 
them on by singing a few wild 
notes, and beats the time by strik- 
ing two pieces of hard wood to- 
gether, which produces a clear 
clinking sound. 

At its embouchure the Dong-nai 
is between two and three miles 
wide, and in ten miles further, de- 
creases to about three hundred 

ards, which it averages up to 

aigon. In twenty-five miles a 
coral reef occurs: the channel, how- 
ever, is broad enough, with 
sufficient depth of water to float a 
frigate, but requiring careful navi- 
gation to steer round the sharp 
turnings of the reaches, one of 
which forms almost a circle above 
the town. From the outer anchor- 
age in the estuary where the French 
fleet lay to that reach is nearly a 
hundred miles, the distance a 
cautiously navigatedby experienc 
pilots well acquainted with the 
windings of the river. The smaller 
vessels, Echo, Jura, and Loire 
formed the van, with seven gun- 
boats behind, and then came the 
Imperatrice Eugenie, Garonne, 
Meurthe, Entreprenante, Rhone, 
and Formosa. As they arrived at 
their destination, each vessel took 
its place and anchored in order of 
battle with their port broadsides 
covering the town. 

Saigon at this time was the 
most flourishing centre of popula- 
tion in South Anam, and said by 
the natives to comprise 300,000 
inhabitants within the town and 
environs. A-governor-general was 
resident here, with jurisdiction 
over the province of Gia Ding, in 
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which it is situated, and the 
adjoining provinces of Bien Hoa, 
Dinh Tuong, Vinh Song, Angiang, 
and Hatien. Formerly an exten- 
sive citadel protected the place, 
but it had fallen into a ruinous 
condition, which necessitated the 
construction of new forts and de- 
fensive fortifications facing the 
river and the western suburbs, 
which were garrisoned and fully 
armed when the French expedition 
arrived. Between these the town 
was laid out on an excellent plan, 
having wide well-aired streets and 
roads, equal to any in European 
cities, with canals leading into the 
country districts, thronged by 
boats bringing produce and passen- 
gers. Scenes of busy industry were 
at all times seen in the thorough- 
fares, lined with large comfortable 
houses, having tiled roofs, sup- 
oan on handsome pillars of 
eavy black wood, and boarded 
floors. Altogether before its de- 
molition after the French invasion, 
it was one of the best built native 
towns in Eastern Asia. 

The translation of an important 
despatch from the Emperor of 
Anam to the Chinese government 
has appeared in a Fontes journal 
from its Paris correspondent, which 
throws some interesting light on 
. the subsequent proceedings of the 
French in Anam. _ It states 
that :—* In 1868, a French naval 
force made its appearance before 
Doh Nang, in the province of Gon 
Nam, and created a disturbance 
there. We resisted with a large 
army, and compelled them to re- 
tire.” That town is situated on 
the right bank of the river Song 
Gianh, which divides Tonquin 
and Anam topographically. It is 
a considerable stream rising in the 
dividing range of mountains, and 
flowing into the sea about the same 
— as the south coast of 
ainan Island. 


4. 
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After this repulse, “ the Frengh 
then invaded the southern 
vinces of Jah Dang, Bin Hoai, and 
Dung Chang, and captured them, 
We were unable to arrive there jp 
time to prevent their capture, and 
had, therefore, to come to terms 
with the invaders to restore 
to thecduntry. A few years Wal 
they, however, made another in. 
vasion of the south, and seized the 
three provinces of An Giang, Hoa 
Sien, and Nu Song, and tried to 
force me to sign a treaty cedi 
these provinces to them. This 
refused to do, and appointed an 
envoy to treat with them.” 

These three provinces extend to 
the north-east of the six provinces 
captured with Saigon in 1861; 
being about half their supertficies, 
so that the French endeavoured to 
acquire a fresh concession of five 
hundred square miles without 
offering any equivalent advantage, 
Finding that this was not to be ac- 
complished, the emperor proceeds 
to say :—“‘To my surprise the 
continued their invasion northw. 
and took possession of the four 

rovinces of Ha Noi, Nanh Ping, 

oi Yong, and Dung Chang, and 
demanded a treaty to open up these 
places to trade. We were weak 
and helpless. We had lost territo 
in the south, and had we prosecu 
the war any longer, the north would 
have been invaded. We were, 
therefore, compelled to accept the 
terms of peace dictated to us. 
treaty we now hold, and which we 
are prepared to carry out, retu 
us the last-named four provinces, 
and stipulated that the French 
should be allowed to trade in Hary 
Nong, Ha Noi, and Chi Nai. Not- 
withstanding the clear manner @ 
which the terms of the treaty were 
defined, the French naval forces 
unexpectedly made their “pee 
ance os angina of Ha Noi it 
the month of March 1882 ; 
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in reply to our inquiries concern- 
ing the object of their presence 
there, we were officially informed 
in writing, which we have still in 
our possession, that the naval force 
was to get rid of Laon’s Volun- 
teers (the Black Flag), and not to 
disturb the peace of the country. 
To our astonishment, however, hos- 
tilities again commenced on the 
95th of April. The French at- 
tacked and captured many of our 
cities, and slaughtered a great 
number of our armed men: They 
seized our customs and levied du- 
ties on our goods. They insisted 
that I should cede to them the 
capital of Tonquin, and wanted to 
have the treaty amended, without 
even informing me previously of 
the nature of such amendments 
they wished to make.” 

It has transpired that these were 
to include a French protectorate 
over the whole empire of Anam ; 
to have the sole management of 


the emperor’s foreign political re- 
lations ; and also the collection of 


all taxes and customs duties. In 
return for such concessions, the 
French would guarantee to pro- 
tect his dominions against all 
powers, and assign one-third of 
the national revenue to his treas- 
ury. There are no vouchers ex- 
tant to confirm these financial de- 
mands, but the emperor in his 
despatches ailudes pointedly to the 
political bearing of the question, as 
shown in the following extracts:— 

“The words ‘entire indepen- 
dence of all foreign Powers,’in our 
treaty with France, were inserted 
by the French Government them- 
selves, such expressions never hav- 
ing been intended by us. Such 
language was a mistake, and we, 
therefore, at a subsequent date, 
qualified it by the stipulation that 
we should be free to continue send- 
mg envoys to every country to 
which we have hitherto sent. You 
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thus see that the vassalage of my 
country to the Celestial Empire 
has been admitted. ... . We hope 
that, favoured by your protection, 
we shall not have to make further 
sacrifices, or be exposed to more 
embarrassments. e shall then 
be bound to perpetual gratitude 
for the graciousness of the Celes- 
tial Court, and the important aid 
of your Excellency and brother 
officials.” 

The document is dated the 8th 
day of the 12th moon in the 8th 
year Kwangsu—that is, the rei 
of the Chinese emperor—and equiv- 
alent to the 16th January 1883. 
The signature is Ngu-yen, Him eror 
the 
dynasty of which he is a descend- 
ant, and instituted by his renowned 
ancestor, Gia Long, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 
Tu Duk, by which he is best 
known to foreigners, is the title of 
his reign, copied after the style of 
his suzerain. 

Since the publication of that 
manifesto, information has been 
telegraphed from re ye that the 
unhappy monarch died on the 19th 
of Juiy. It is also stated that 
among the aspirants to fill the 
vacant throne, he nominated one 
of three nephews to be his succes- 
sor, named Trieu, seventeen years 
of age. It is also reported that 
the young sovereign entertains 
hostility towards the French equal 
to that of his deceased uncle ; so 
that there will be no change in 
the Anamese policy of resistance, 
when he receives investiture from 
the Emperor of China. 

Meanwhile hostilities have pro- 

ressed on the banks of the Red 

iver, with more or less doubtful 
success to the French expedition- 
ary force, where the troops have 
been repulsed, in some respects 
when attacking the entrenchments 
of the Anamese army. Moreover, 
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the engagements have been fought more formidable task before they 
in alevel marshy region, where the forces, in attempting to conquer the 
ground is annually inundated by northern provinces of the late Em. 
the overflowing of the streams, peror Tu Duk’s dominion in Ton. 
and which has been unusually quin. During the campaign at 
flooded this season, so that the Saigon, the ras force 
troops had to march through water consisted of a fleet just returned 
and mud waist-deep, where it was from a successful engagement in 
difficult to drag their artillery. At China, consisting of sixty-ei 
last accounts, neither of the belli- war vessels of various grades, with 
erents seeried to have gained a an army of 15,000 troops and 6000 
Teitsive advantage, and the cry of seamen. It is not illogical to in. 
the French commanders is for re- fer, that without a correspondi 
inforcements. Regarding the rela- strength of sea and land forces, 
tions with China, these are also in they cannot expect to secure simi: 
a doubtful position, between peace lar victories on the Song Koi to 
and war, and the French Govern- what was obtained on the Dong 
ment is not able to dictate or en- Nai. Moreover the seat of war 
force unacceptable terms of a pro- there was the farthest removed in 
tectorate over Tonquin and Anam. Anam from the dominions of the 
They report that an amicable treaty imperial suzerain in China ; whilst 
has been negotiated with the young at the time of the invasion, he 
Emperor of Anam ; but this can himself was paralysed by the for. 
be of no effect untilit is sanctioned eigner from rendering assistance, 
by the Chinese suzerain. Twenty-two eventful years in the 
viewingwhat has been recorded history of that empire have altered 
of the excellent equipment and war wonderfully its warlike and diplo- 
material seletaed by the Anamese matic power; and unless the latter 
army, together with the naturalin- fails to preserve their status, there 
telligence of the soldiers, notwith- is every probability of war being 
Ginting former successinthesouth proclaimed between it and the 
of Anam, the French have a still French Republic. 








